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FoR TY-THREE years ago Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of the 
telephone, wrote this inspired forecast: “‘It is conceivable that cables of tele- 
laid underground or suspended overhead, communicating by 
branch wires with private dwellings, country houses, shops, manufacturers, etc. 
and a man in one part of the country may communicate by word of mouth 


with another in a distant place.”’ 
At the right, an old print of Bell lecturing on telephony, 1877 


Foresight 





More than forty years ago, when 
the telephone was still in its experi- 
mental stage, with but a few wires 
strung around Boston, the men back 
of the undertaking foresaw a universal 
system 2f communication that would 
have its influence upon all phases of 
our social and commercial life. 


They had a plan of organization 
capable of expansion to meet the 
growth they foresaw; and their wisdom 
is borne out by the fact that that plan 
which they established when telephones 
were numbered by dozens is efficient 
now when telephones are numbered 
by millions. 


This foresight has advanced the 
scientific development of the art of 
telephony to meet the multiplied public 


toward Better Service 


requirements. It has provided for 
funds essentia! to the construction of 
plant; for the purchase of the best 
materials on the most advantageous 
terms; for the training of employees 
to insure skilled operators; for the ex- 
tension of service in anticipation of 
growth, with the purpose that no need 
which can be foreseen and met will 
find the Bell System unprepared. 


The foresight of the early pioneers 
has been developed into a science dur- 
ing the years which have elapsed, so 
that the planning of future operations 
has become a function of the Bell 
System. This is why the people of 
the United States have the most efh- 
cient and most economical telephone 
service in the world. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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CONQUEST OF HAITI AND 
SANTO DOMINGO 


By ERNEST H. GRUENING 


Managing Editor of The Nation, New York 


A documented narrative of the United States Government’s seizure 
of political and military control in the two island republics— 
Ruthless destruction of Dominican self-government— “‘The gra- 
vest breach of fundamental American traditions in our history” 


ISPANIOLA, or Haiti, is the 
H second largest island in the An- 
tilles. It lies between Cuba 
and Porto Rico. , It was discovered 
by Columbus, and the earliest Cauca- 
sian civilization in this hemisphere 
took root there. The tomb supposed 
to hold Columbus’s ashes is in the 
Cathedral of Santo Domingo. The 
eastern two-thirds of the island is oc- 
cupied by the Dominican Republic, 
the western one-third by the Republic 
of Haiti. The island was a French 
colony till 1804, although the French 
claims were frequently disputed by 
the Spaniards, who at various times 
established themselves in the eastern 
part, where language and culture re- 
main Spanish. Following nearly fif- 
teen years of struggle, which began 
when the Bastile fell, the natives 
achieved their independence. The 
revolution was unique in that the 
revolutionaries, who had formerly 
been slaves, secured the political inde- 
pendence of their country and their 
personal freedom as well. The Re- 
public of Haiti was established on 
Jan. 1, 1804, the second republic in 
this hemisphere. In 1844 the eastern 
two-thirds of the island seceded and 
set up the Dominican Republic. 


The Republic of Haiti continued 
free and independent until 1915. 
During that 111 years it had trou- 
blous history. For many years rec- 
ognition of this little State was re- 
fused by other world powers, who 


feared the effect on their own slaves. 
The French, under the constant 
threat of reinvasion, succeeded in 
exacting a 90,000,000-franc indem- 
nity for the property of Frenchmen 
ousted in Haiti’s war of indepen- 
dence. Charles X. of France then 
recognized the republic. American 
recognition did not come until the 
Presidency of Abraham Lincoln. The 
relations with the United States from 
then on until 1915 amounted chiefly 
to negotiations and efforts to secure 
the cession of Mole St. Nicholas, a 
harbor at the northwestern extrem- 
ity of the island. It controls the 
Windward Passage, and the United 
States desired it for a naval base. 
All these efforts failed. The Haitians 
adhered firmly to the constitutional 
provision, which forbade the cession 
of territory. -During 1914 and 1915 
the United States began overtures to 
Haiti of a different character. A 
treaty giving Americans control of 
the customs and finances was pro- 
posed. The cession of Mole St. Nich- 
olas appears also in the earlier ex- 
changes. In October, 1914, Mr. Bry- 
an, Secretary of State, wrote to Pres- 
ident Wilson, urging the immediate 
increase of our naval forces in Hai- 
tian waters, “ not only for the pur- 
pose of protecting foreign interests, 
but also as an evidence of the earnest 
intention of this Government to settle 
the unsatisfactory state of affairs 
which exists.” More naval vessels 
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were sent. At the same time the 
United States offered to assist the 
President of Haiti to put down cer- 
tain threatened revolutionary dis- 
turbances. Certain conditions were 
attached to this assistance, and it was 
refused. In November and December 
modifications of previous. treaty 
drafts were again submitted. They 
proposed the control and administra- 
tion of the Haitian customs by the 
United States, and were again re- 
fused. 


On Dec. 13, 1914, without warning 


to the Haitian Government, Ameri-_ 


can marines landed in the Haitian 
capital from the U. 8S. S. Machias. 
They went to the vaults of the Na- 
tional Bank of Haiti and carried 
away $500,000 in gold, the property 
of the Haitian National Government, 
on deposit in the bank for the re- 
demption of paper money. This pro- 
cedure had been arranged between 
the Secretary of State and the Ameri- 
can Director of the National Bank of 
Haiti, who had been in charge since 
the control was secured by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York in 
1911. The reason assigned for the 
removal of the gold was that the bank 
feared revolutionary activities. The 
Haitian Government protested to 
Washington against this violation of 
its sovereignty, but no explanation 
was ever given. 


LANDING OF MARINES 


Subsequent negotiations brought 
about successive modifications, in 
Haiti’s favor, of the proposed con- 
vention. The Haitians indicated will- 
ingness to secure American financial 
aid and friendly co-operation, but 
would not consent to any abdication 
of their sovereign rights, and so all 
negotiations came to naught. On 
July 1, 1915, the U. S. S. Washing- 
ton, with Rear Admiral Caperton on 
board, arrived at Cape Haitien, on 
the north of the island. He estab- 
lished a field radio station ashore on 
euly 3, and on the 9th landed marines 
irom the Washington and bluejackets 
from the Eagle. On the 27th a revo- 
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lution broke out in the capital. The 
President, Vilbrun Guillaume, seized 
some two hundred Haitians of the 
better class and threw them into 
prison. During the night, either at 
his order or that of the military com- 
mander of the capital, General Oscar, 
these political prisoners were mas- 
sacred. The next morning a mob of 
friends and relatives of the victims 
marched to the Presidential Palace. 
The President fled to the French Le- 
gation. The mob pursued him there, 
dragged him and General Oscar out 
and cut them to pieces. Quiet was 
immediately restored. There was no 
looting and no other violence. A 
committee of safety took charge. 


The same day, July 28, a regiment 
of marines was landed south of the 
capital. They took possession of all 
strategic points and disarmed the in- 
habitants. There was virtually no 
resistance. On Aug. 10 Admiral 
Caperton issued the following proc- 
lamation : 


I am directed by the United States Gov- 
ernment to assure the Haitian people that 
the United States has no object in view ex- 
cept to insure, establish and help maintain 
Haitian independence and the establish- 
ment of a stable and firm government by 
the Haitian people. Every assistance will 
be given to the Haitian people in their at- 
tempt to secure these ends. It is the inten- 
tion to retain United States forces in Haiti 
only so long as will be necessary for this 
purpose. 


Meantime the election of the Presi- 
dent by the Legislative Chambers was 
twice delayed at the request of Ad- 
miral Caperton, who was acting un- 
der orders from the State Depart- 
ment. Secretary Lansing’s orders to 
the American Minister were, in part, 
as follows: 

In order that no misunderstanding can 
possibly occur after election, it should be 
made perfectly clear to candidates, as soon 
as possible, and in advance of election, that 
the United States expects to be entrusted 
with the practical control of the customs 
and such financial control over the affairs 
of the Republic of Haiti as the United 
States may deem necessary for efficient ad- 
ministration. 

The Government of the United States 
considers it a duty to support a constitu- 
tional Government. * * * Jt has no de- 
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sign upon the political and territorial integ- 
rity of Haiti. 


FORCIBLE INTERVENTION 


In the interval granted, American 
naval officers in the capital sought a 
candidate who would agree in ad- 
vance to sign and support any treaty 
which the United States would sub- 
mit. Several thus approached refused. 
Among them was the Hon. J. N. Lé- 
ger, for many years Haitian Minister 
at Washington, characterized by Lord 
Pauncefote as “the ablest diplomat I 
have ever known.” He could not 
agree to such conditions, he said; he 
was “for Haiti, not for the United 
States.” Finally, Philip Sudre Dar- 
tiguenave, President of the Senate, 
appeared as a candidate and offered, 
if elected, to accede to any terms the 
United States desired, including cus- 
toms control and cession of Mole St. 
Nicholas. Upon being apprised of 
this fact, the Navy Department noti- 
fied Admiral Caperton that it pre- 
ferred the election of Dartiguenave. 
Under American supervision, he was 
elected on Aug. 12. 


Two days later, Aug. 14, a draft of 
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a treaty was presented. It contained 
all the clauses which the Haitians 
had rejected in previous peaceful ne- 
gotiations—and further conditions. 
The American Legation was instruct- 
ed to advise the Haitian President 
that “the Haitian Congress will be 
pleased to pass forthwith a resolu- 
tion authorizing the President-elect 
to conclude, without modification, 
the treaty submitted by you.” The 
legation transmitted the message. 
Negotiations for the acceptance of 
the treaty were thenceforth carried 
on by Admiral Caperton and his na- 
val officers, acting jointly with the 
legation. On Aug. 19 Secretary Dan- 
iels ordered the seizure of the Hai- 
tian custom houses, adding: ‘“ Con- 
fer for purpose of having Dartigue- 
nave solicit above action. Whether 
President requests or not, proceed.” 
By Sept. 2 the ten principal Custom 
Houses had been taken over. The 
Haitian Government protested in the 
strongest terms in a series of notes, 
but in vain. Meanwhile strong oppo- 
sition was evidenced in the Haitian 
Cabinet and Congress against ratify- 
ing the treaty. On Sept. 3 Admiral 
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Caperton proclaimed martial law in 
the capital, and on Sept. 8 sent the 
following message to Captain Durell, 
commanding the Connecticut at Cape 
Haitien: 

Successful negotiation of treaty is pre- 
dominant part of present mission. After 
encountering many difficulties, treaty situ- 
ation at present looks more favorable than 
usual. This has been effected by the exer- 
cising of military pressure at propitious mo- 
ment in negotiations. Yesterday two mem- 
bers of Cabinet who had blocked negotia- 
tions resigned. President himself believed 
to be anxious to conclude treaty. At present 
am holding up offensive operations and al- 
lowing President time to complete Cabinet 
and try again. Am therefore not yet ready 
to begin offensive operations at Cape 
Haitien, but will hold them in abeyance as 
additional pressure. 


Meanwhile the customs receipts, 
virtually the sole revenue of the Re- 
public, were held up by Admiral 
Caperton, so that there were no funds 
for the payment of Government 
salaries and other current expenses. 
On Oct. 2 Admiral Caperton informed 
the President that “funds will be 
immediately available upon ratifica- 
tion of the treaty.” The President 
replied that if funds were further 
withheld he could not face the grow- 
ing opposition of the Senate, espe- 
cially in view of the steadily increas- 
ing subjugation of the country by 
American naval forces, but would 
have to resign. Upon transmission 
of these facts to the Navy Depart- 
ment, the latter authorized the allow- 
ance of a certain weekly amount to 
the Haitian Government to meet cur- 
rent expenses, saying also: “The 
question of payment of back salary 
will be settled by the department im- 
mediately after the ratification of the 
treaty.” The Haitian Cabinet had 
ratified on Sept. 16. The Chamber 
of Deputies followed suit on Oct. 6. 
During these weeks several messages 
from the Navy Department demand- 
ed to know the cause of the delay in 
securing ratification. On Nov. 3 Ad- 
miral Caperton, in a statement to the 
President, said in part: 

I have given Captain Edward L. Beach, 
who is my senior Captain, orders to do 
everything in his power to get the treaty 
ratified. Accordingly, he has repeatedly 





seen different members of the Senate 
Treaty Committee, as well as other promi- 
nent and influential Haitians, and has 
earnestly and forcefully presented to these 
members my reasons why the Senate com- 
mittee should reconsider the report it has 
determined upon, and should recommend 
immediate ratification by the Senate of the 
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SENATOR MEDILL McCORMICK 


Chairman of the Senatorial Commission of 
Inquiry in Haiti 


treaty as it has passed the House. Captain 
Beach will continue to work for this ratifi- 
cation. * * * The only objections are 
unimportant technical points and abstract 
principles. These and other details can be 
arranged later. 


On Nov. 5 the Senate presented its 
objections to the treaty and de- 
manded certain modifications. On 
Nov. 7, following the election—to fill 
a vacancy—of a new Senator known 
to be favorable to the treaty, Admiral 
Caperton sent the U. S. S. Hector to 
transport him from Cape Haitien to 
Port-au-Prince. On Nov. 10 Secre- 
tary Daniels sent the following mes- 
sage to Admiral Caperton: 


* * * Arrange with President Darti- 
guenave thas he call a Cabinet meeting be- 
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.fore the session of Senate which will’ pass 


upon ratification of treaty and request that 


you be permitted to appear before that. 


meeting to make a statement to the Presi- 
dent. and to members of the Cabinet. On 
your own authority state the following 
before these officers: ‘I have the honor 
to inform the President of Haiti and the 





(@ Marceau, New York) 


REAR ADMIRAL W. B. CAPERTON 


Naval officer under whose command American 
marines first occupied Haiti in 1915 


members of his Cabinet that I am person- 
ally gratified that public sentiment con- 
tinues favorable to the treaty; that there is 
a strong demand from all classes for im- 
mediate ratification, and that the treaty 
will be ratified Thursday. I am sure that 
you gentlemen will understand my senti- 
ment in this matter, and I am confident if 
the treaty fails of ratification that my 
Government has intention to retain control 
in Haiti until the desired end is accom- 
plished, and that it will forthwith proceed to 
the complete pacification of Haiti so as to 
insure internal tranquillity necessary to such 
development. of country and its industry as 
will afford relief to the starving populace 
now unemployed. * * 


The message ended with the con- 
fidential memorandum, “ It is expect- 
ed that. you will be able to make this 
sufficiently clear to remove all oppo- 


sition and to secure immediate rati- 
fication:”’ 


The Admiral carried out these in- 
structions and the next day, Nov. 11, 
the treaty was ratified by the Haitian 
Senate. It was ratified by the Senate 
of the United States the following 
May (1916). 


FORCED LABOR INSTITUTED 


Since that episode, the history of 
Haiti under the American occupation 
has been, in the words of Admiral 
Caperton, written at that time, 
“purely one of military control.” 
Operations were conducted into the 
hills, particularly against all who 
offended against the existing régime. 
The military operations were, how- 
ever, of minor consequence. The 
Haitians had no r.odern weapons. 
The annual report of the Secretary of 
the Navy for 1920 gives the Haitian 
killed for the ensuing years as fol- 
lows: 
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During the same period one marine of- 
ficer and twelve enlisted men were killed 
in action or died of wounds. 

The tremendous rise in Haitian 
casualties in 1919 was due to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

While determined opposition ex- 
isted against the coming of the 
Americans, the Haitians are a natu- 
rally peaceful people. Almost without 
exception, they expected the Ameri- 
can military occupation to be of 
short duration. (The categorical 
promises in the American proclama- 
tion confirmed that belief.) There 
had been little resistance. In 1917 
the country was absolutely at peace. 
In 1918, however, the American mili- 
tary forces resurrected the old Hai- 
tian law of corvée. This law required 
Haitians to work a few days each 
year on the roads in their immediate 
community to keep the highways in 
repair. The occupation determined 
to build a military highway running 
from north to south through the is- 
land, and other roads, by forced la- 
bor. Even the moderate Haitian law 
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had been in disuse for a long time. 
Testimony varies as to the extent of 
the abuses committeed under the 
corvée, but it seems to be clearly 
proved that Haitians were (a) seized 
wherever they could be found; (b) 
transported to other parts of the is- 
land; (c) compelled to work under 
guard, often for weeks; (d) placed 
under guard at night to prevent their 
escape; (e) subjected to physical vio- 
lence if they resisted; (f) shot if they 
attempted to escape. Navy Depart- 
ment testimony admits that at least a 
hundred were thus killed. Haitian 
figures are very much higher. It is 
also proved that the corvée continued 
in certain sections after it had been 
ordered discontinued by brigade 
headquarters. 

In consequence of these repressive 
measures, a widespread revolt broke 
out against the American military 
forces. This was headed by Charle- 
magne Peralte, a formerly wealthy 
landowner of the town of Hinche and 
a former chef d’arrondissement. He 
was arrested, charged with revolu- 
tionary activities and sentenced by 
court-martial to a long term of im- 
prisonment. He was subjected to ill 
treatment and forced to labor on the 
public streets in prison garb. He es- 
caped and became the leader of the 
rapidly growing revolutionary forces. 
For many months he defied all ef- 
forts of the American troops, until 
finally he was captured and killed 
with the aid of treacherous natives 
and his body exposed in the market 
place at Cape Haitien. His followers 
were then rapidly exterminated. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


In the Spring of 1917 the draft of a 
new Constitution was submitted to 
the Haitian Congress by the Ameri- 
can officials. The chief provision of 
the new Constitution was that it per- 
mitted foreigners to acquire land. 
Haitians had always considered that 
their greatest safety lay in their con- 
stitutional provision which had hith- 
erto forbidden this. The new Consti- 
tution centred unheard-of powers in 


the executive, enabling him, at his 
pleasure, to hold or postpone elections! 
Moreover, this Haitian Constitution 
contained clauses ratifying all acts 
of the occupation, providing that no 
Haitian could be prosecuted either 





PHILIP SUDRE DARTIGUENAVE 


President of Haiti, elected under American 
auspices soon after landing of marines 


civilly or criminally for any act exe- 
cuted by order of the occupation, and 
that the courts-martial of the occupa- 
tion were the supreme law of the 
land. The Legislative Assembly re- 
fused to ratify. It proposed instead 
to pass the Constitution without the 
most objectionable provisions. On 
June 17 General Eli K. Cole, U. S. M. 
C., chief of the Occupation, sent the 
following message to the Secretary 
of the Navy: 


Antagonism National Assembly to for- 
eign ownership land such that no endeavor 
short of dissolution will prevent passage 
Constitution along lines reported my 13107. 
Have discussed matters fully with Minis- 
ter and General Butler. Suggest Minister 
notify Haitian Government that, in opinion 
our Government, Constitution prepared As- 
sembly will make impossible to bring about 
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results contemplated Articles 1 and 14 of 
treaty, and consequently our Government 
cannot accept such Constitution. If As- 
sembly refuses heed such warning, it will 
be necessary to dissolve Assembly to pre- 
vent such passage. The number marines 
in Haiti should be increased by at least 


ae 





BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN H. RUSSELL 
Marine Corps Commander named by President 
Harding to investigate conditions in Haiti 


eight full companies to prevent disorders 
that may follow dissolution Assembly. 


On June 18 General Cole notified 
Washington, “unless contrary in- 
structions received, if necessary to 
prevent passage proposed Constitu- 
tion, I intend dissolve National As- 
sembly, through President, if pos- 
sible, otherwise direct.” In reply the 
Navy Department vested General 
Cole “ with full discretionary power.” 
The next day General Butler, acting 
under instructions from General Cole, 
dissolved the Assembly. The Haitian 
newspapers were ordered by General 
Cole to omit all comment on this 
action. 

So universally hostile was public 
sentiment to the proposed Constitu- 
tion that it was evident that no Hai- 


tian Legislature could be elected that 
would vote for it. No authority exist- 
ed in consequence to pass such a Con- 
stitution. But in the course of the 
following twelve months the occupa- 
tion decided to arrange a plebiscite 
for that purpose. For such a plebiscite 
neither precedent nor authority exist- 
ed in Haiti. The following is a speci- 
men order indicating the manner in 
which this plebiscite was conducted: 


Republic of Haifi, 
Port-de-Paix, June 11, 1918. 


In accordance with the decree of his Ex- 
cellency the President of the Republic, 
published in The Monitor of May 8 last, all 
the citizens of this commune of Port-de- 
Paix are asked to be present tomorrow at 
the Hotel Communal to vote on the new 
Constitution, published in The Monitor of 
the same date. Any abstention from such 
a solemn occasion will be considered an un- 
patriotic—that is, an anti-American occu- 
pation—act. Maintenance of order will be 
assured by the gendarmerie [under chief, 
General Wiiliams, American marine offi- 
cer], and the ballots will be distributed by 
a member of the Administration of Fi- 
nances [an American marine officer] op- 
posite the voting offices, &c. 


The voting is described by a Bap- 
tist missionary, the Rev. L. Ton 
Evans. (Page 191 et seq., Official 
Record, Senate Resolution 112, In- 
quiry Into Occupation and Adminis- 
tration of Haiti and Santo Domingo.) 
He states that ‘‘ the natives were ter- 
ror-stricken.” Further, all the pink 
slips marked non (no) were tied up 
and only the white slips with oui 
(yes) were handled on the table be- 
fore which the so-called voters were 
driven in. 

The following passages are taken 
from the record: 

Senator POMERENE—What was the vote at 
St. Marc? What was the result there? 

Mr. EVANS—There was no means of know- 
ing. The natives felt no interest whatever, as 
it was known from announcement by the occu- 
pation (through Dartiguenave), that whatever 
the American marines did no one dared to 
oppose or even question. All slips were taken 
to Port-au-Prince and published there. It was 
looked upon as a mere farce, and lowered the 
prestige of the United States among Haitians 
who seriously think, and even Europeans, and, 
indeed, Americans, who felt that the American 
occupation had gone the limit, and made itself 
a laughing stock and looked contemptible. No 
votes were reckoned to my knowledge at either 


‘town, but all taken in charge of American 


marines to Port-au-Prince. 
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Senator POMERENE—No, no; when the votes 
were counted, what was the result of the election 
at that place? 

Mr. EVANS—AIl were taken to Port-au-Prince 
and published there, but whether they gave 
numbers supposed to be cast at each town, I 
know not, and, like others, cared little, as I 
became disgusted and felt disgraced that such 
was possible in the name of the United States 
and by any one who ealled himself an 
American! 

Senator KING—Sixty-three thousand for, and 
two or three hundred against in ail the island.* 

Mr. EVANS—You mean the republic, Senator. 
They might have published the vote as 1,000,000, 
or as 63,000; there is no one to contradict or to 
explain, for the American marines managed the 
whole business. I do not believe that any slips 
were put in by Haitians, and that out of shame 
certain marines cast in a couple of hundreds. 
This is the belief in Haiti. I denounced it then, 
and denounce it more still today, as the greatest 
mockery I ever saw in my life, and never 
thought we had Americans and marine officers 
that could sink so low before these gendarmes 
and poor Haitians, whose respect, implicit con- 
fidence and highest admiration should be the 
aim of every military officer and true American, 
who despises anything like hypocrisy and scorns 
deceit and fraud. 

Senator POMERENE—What part did these 
educated Haitians take in the election? 

Mr. EVANS—The great majority—apart from 
those who happened, as stated, to be officially 
and financially connected with the occupation, 
so-called Haitian Government, sugar and castor- 
oil corporations, schools, courts, prisons, cus- 
toms, railroads, &c.—abstained and kept clear of 
the voting places, though in so doing they ran 
the risk of being blacklisted, run into prison on 
slightest suspicion or provocation, &c. 

Had they gone they would have asked for the 
pink slip with non, which would have decided 
their lot with the occupation. It was a hard 
and trying situation, but many were heroic 
enough to stand the test, whatever have been 
the consequences since. 


This testimony has remained un- 
contradicted, although virtually every 
high marine officer who served in 
Haiti testified subsequently, viz., 
General Butler, General Waller, Gen- 
eral Cole, General Catlin, Colonel 
Williams (the General Williams of 
the Gendarmerie d’Haiti mentioned 
in the above plebiscite order), as well 
as Admiral Caperton and General 
Barnett, who was Commandant of 
the Marine Corps from 1914 to 1920. 


THE HAITIAN MEMORIAL 


Today Haiti remains under martial 





*The official figures as published at the begin- 
ning of the new Constitution are 98,294, yes; 
769, no. 


law, but recently the situation there 
began to attract attention in the 
United States and elsewhere. In the 
Summer of 1920, following the pub- 
lication of articles in The Nation, 
President Harding made of the Hai- 
tian and Dominican situations a cam- 
paign issue. Secretary Daniels de- 
nied the accusation of wrong-doing 
by the Democratic Administration, 
but sent a Naval Commission to in- 
vestigate. This commission found 
nothing materially discreditable to 
report. On Oct. 2, 1920, Major Gen. 
Barnett, Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, expressed himself as shocked 
by “the indiscriminate killings in 
Haiti.” Another Naval Commission 
was sent to investigate, and it re- 
ported approximately as had the first. 
Shortly afterward a delegation of 
representative Haitian citizens came 
to the United States, representing the 
Haitian people, and particularly the 
popular organization known as the 
Union Patriotique d’Haiti. These del- 
egates, refused an audience -by the 
State Department, composed a de- 
tailed memorial—with documents— 
which was sent to the Secretary of 
State and to the Chairman of the 
Committees on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate and House. It was also 
read into the official record last 
August of the Senatorial Commission 
of Inquiry, of which Senator Medill 
McCormick was Chairman. This me- 
morial makes charges of administra- 
tive incompetence and malfeasance by 
the civilian officials. It lists twenty- 
five specimen atrocities which, it 
charges, were committed by the 
American military and were vainly 
called to the attention of the Naval 
Commission of Inquiry headed by Ad- 
miral Mayo. The memorial makes the 
following conclusion (pp. 32 and 33 
of the record of the Senatorial Com- 
mission of Inquiry) : 

The Haitian Republic was the second na- 
tion of the New World—second only to the 
United States—to conquer its national in- 
dependence. We have our own history, our 
own traditions, customs and national spirit, 
our own institutions, laws and social and 


political organization, our own culture, our 
own literature (French language), .and our 
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own religion. For 111 years the little Hai- 
tian Nation has managed its own affairs; 
for 111 years it has made the necessary 
effort for its material, intellectual and 
moral development as well as any other na- 
tion—better than any other nation, because 
it has been from the start absolutely alone 
in its difficult task, without any aid from 
the outside bearing with it along the harsh 
road of civilization the glorious misery of 
its beginning. And then, one fine day, un- 
der the merest pretext, without any possible 
explanation or justification on the grounds 
of violation of any Ameriean right or inter- 
est, American forces landed on our national 
territory and actually abolished the sov- 
ereignty and independence of the Haitian 
Republic. 

‘We have just given an account of the 
chief aspects of the American military occu- 
pation in our country since July 28, 1915. 

It is the most terrible régime of military 
autocracy which has ever been carried on in 
the name of the great American democracy. 

The Haitian people, during these last five 
years, have passed through such sacrifices, 
tortures, destructions, humiliations and mis- 
ery as have never before been known in the 
course of their unhappy history. 


The American Government, in spite of the 
attitude of wisdom, moderation, and even 
submission, which it has always found in 
dealing with the Haitian Government, has 
never lived up to any of the agreements 
which it solemnly entered into with regard 
to the Haitian people. 

The Haitian people are entitled to repara- 
tions for the wrongs and injuries committed 
against them. 

The great American people can only honor 
themselves and rise in universal esteem by 
hastening the restoration of justice—of all 
the justice due a weak and friendly nation 
which the agents of its Government have 
systematically abused. 

Reparations are due for the human lives 
that have been taken and for the property 
that has been destroyed or abstracted. An 
impartial investigation will provide the nec- 
essary statements and supply the basis for 
the estimates to be determined. 

The present political aspirations of the 
Haitian Nation have been formulated by the 
Union Patriotique, a comprehensive na- 
tional association which, through its numer- 
ous branches throughout the country and in 
all levels of society, includes virtually all 
the Haitian people. The undersigned have 
been sent to the United States by this asso- 
ciation to make the will of the country 
clearly known. 

The Haitian people are filled with peace- 
ful sentiments, but there is no doubt that 
they intend to recover definitely the admin- 
istration of their own affairs and to re- 
sume under their own responsibility the en- 
tire life of the country, with full sovereign- 
ty and independence. They will never rest 
until them have obtained them. 


The salient aspirations of the Haitian 
people are summarized as follows: 


1. Immediate abolition of martial law and 
courts-martial. 


2. Immediate reorganization of the Hai- 
tian police and military forces, and with- 
drawal within a short period of the United 
States military occupation. 

3. Abrogation of the convention of 1915. 

4. Convocation, within a short period, of 
a Constituent Assembly, with all the guar- 
antees of electoral liberty. 

But the Haitian people desire too strong- 
ly the friendship of the great American 
people, and are too anxious for their own 
rnaterial, intellectual and moral | develop- 
ment, not to wish and bespeak for them- 
selves the impartial and altruistic aid of the 
United States Government. They have 
urgent needs, vital to the development of 
the natural resources of the country and 
essential to the full expansion of its agri- 
cultural, industrial and commercial activity. 
The satisfying of these needs is absolutely 
necessary for the continued progress of the 
Haitian community. 

Nothing would serve better to bring about 
the speedy re-establishment of normal rela- 
tions between the two countries than the 
friendly aid of the United States Govern- 
ment in the economic prosperity and social 
progress of the Haitian Republic. 


SITUATION IN SANTO DOMINGO 


The Dominican situation may be 
said to have begun on Nov. 19, 1915. 
On that date, one week after the final 
ratification by Haiti of the treaty 
giving the United States military and 
financial control, a virtually similar 
draft was presented to President 
Jimenez of the Dominican Republic. 
It was promptly and emphatically re- 
jected. The following April, after 
a disagreement between President 
Jimenez and his Minister of War, 
Desiderio Arias, impeachment pro- 
ceedings were entered upon against 
the President in the Dominican Con- 
gress. On May 4, 1916, during some 
revolutionary disturbance, and with- 
out warning to the Dominican Gov- 
ernment, American marines were 
landed near Santo Domingo. The 
American Minister at that time gave 
assurance to the Dominican Govern- 
ment that these forces were solely for 
the purpose of protecting the Amer- 
ican Legation. On May 7 these forces 
had increased so greatly that it ap- 
peared evident to President Jimenez 
that they were there for another pur- 
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pose, and he resigned in _ protest 
against this violation of Dominican 
sovereignty. 

The next day, General Arias, the 
Minister of War, was invited and es- 
corted personally by the American 
Minister to the American Legation, 
where he was induced to enter a con- 
ference with Federico Velasquez. It 
was proposed to Arias that, in return 
for certain favors and remunerations, 
he would use his influence and the 
military. under his command to aid the 
election of Velasquez. Arias refused, 
declining to abet the scheme to foist 
illegally and by force majeure an 
undesired candidate on the Dominican 
people. On May 11 Federico Hen- 
riquez y Carvajal was nominated 
for president of the Republic 
in the Chamber of Deputies and 
confirmed by the Senate on May 
23. On May 13 the American 
Minister formally notified the Do- 
minican Government of the intention 
of the United States Government to 
land a large armed force and to oc- 
cupy the capital, and threatening bom- 
bardment of the city and unrestricted 
firing upon the natives if in any way 
they interfered with the landing of 
the American forces. The next day, 
May 18, the American Minister noti- 
fied the Dominican Congress that 
Federico Enriquez y Carvajal was 
not acceptable to the United States 
as President. 

On June 5 the American Minister 
gave formal notice to the Dominican 
Government that the Receiver Gen- 
eral of Customs would take charge of 
all the finances and funds of the Gov- 
ernment. Under the treaty of 1907 
with the United States, an American 
appointed by the United States Gov- 
ernment was in charge of the collec- 
tion of customs of the Dominican Re- 
public. It was his duty under this 
treaty to turn in all but the sum of 
$100,000 monthly to the Dominican 
Government. All above this $100,000 
was to go, one half to the Dominican 
Government for its own uses, the 
other half to the sinking fund of the 
loan contracted under the treaty. The 
Dominican Government instantly and 





vigorously protested against this pro- 
cedure. On June 11 Federico Hen- 
riquez y Carvajal, bowing to the ex- 
pressed opposition of the United 
States, declined election to the 
Presidency. His resignation was 
accepted by the Dominican Congress, 
which then decided to elect as Presi- 
dent a man who had had no affilia- 
tions with any of the existing politi- 
cal parties, namely, Dr. Francisco 
Henriquez y Carvajal, who had been 
practicing medicine in Santiago de 
Cuba for the previous twelve years. 
On June 16, following orders from 
Washington, the Receiver General of 
Customs took charge of all revenues 
—internal, as well as the customs 
revenues which alone were stipulated 
in the treaty of 1907—and set him- 
self up as disbursing agent of the 
republic. Dominicans made vigorous 
protest, pointing out that this action 
was in violation of the treaty of 1907. 

The Receiver General admitted his 
inability to conform to the wishes of 
the Dominican Government, stating 
that his orders were received directly 
from the State Department of the 
United States, and that he had 
but to obey. On July 31 Dr. Hen- 
riquez was inaugurated as President. 
No objection was raised by the 
United States to his election. On Aug. 
18 notice was sent to the Dominican 
Government by the American author- 
ities that no money coming into the 
hands of the Receiver General would 
be paid to the Dominican Govern- 
ment. On Aug. 23 the American 
Minister presented a note demanding 
the acquiescence of the Dominican 
Government to the conditions rejected 
Nov. 19 of the preceding year by 
President Jimenez — virtually the 
same treaty then in effect in Haiti. 
The Dominican Government refused. 
On Oct. 17, following instructions 
from Washington, the Receiver Gen- 
eral formally refused recognition to 
the Dominican Budget to pay the 
salaries of its officials and employes 
and the pensions of its widows and 
orphans. On Nov. 29, 1916, a “ procla- 
mation of occupation ” was made by 
the United States. It was issued over 
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the signature of Captain H.S. Knapp, 
U N., who subsequently declared 
himself to be “ supreme legislatvr, su- 
preme judge, supreme executor.” 


HELD IN IRON BONDAGE 


For five years Americans held 
Santo Domingo in the iron bondage 
of martial law. Public meetings were 
forbidden, the press censored, pro- 
testors court-martialed. Every gov- 
ernmental function was taken over by 
American marines. During this pe- 
riod, also, the occupation built excel- 
lent highways, cleaned up towns, and 
greatly improved the school system, 
using Dominican funds for these ends. 
Many Dominicans were also killed in 
action. The occupation holds all Do- 
minicans killed in action to be ban- 
dits; the Dominicans consider them 
patriots. The Dominicans have never 
ceased to protest before the world 
against the occupation of their coun- 
try. The sentence of imprisonment 
and fine of the poet, Fabio Fiallo, 
because of his article of protest 
against the invasion of his country, 
attracted wide attention in Latin 
America. 

A plan for withdrawal was pro- 
posed by the Wilson Administration 
in December, 1920. Asimilar plan was 
proposed by the Harding Adminis- 
tration through the proclamation is- 
sued by the Military Governor on June 
14, 1921. The plan set a date eight 
months ahead for the withdrawal of 
the American forces and the restora- 
tion of the national Dominican Gov- 
ernment. It constituted the Military 
Governor the provisional Dominican 
Executive, gave him the power to pro- 
mulgate an electoral law and to con- 
vene the people to the elections. It 
also gave him the power to name 
the Dominicans who, together with 
representatives of the American Gov- 
ernment, would agree: (1) to ratify 
all acts of the military Government; 
(2) to entrust the command and or- 
ganization of the Dominican forces to 
American officials. 


This plan aroused the unanimous 
resentment of the Dominican people. 
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They protested solemnly that they 
cesired their freedom without quali- 
fications. They refused to ratify the 
acts of the military Government, 
which included a loan that carried 
interest varying from 9 to 19 per cent. 
As the co-operation of the Dominicans 
was necessary, the plan went by the 
board. 


That is the status of the Dominican 
Republic to date. It asks its uncon- 
ditional sovereignty as an absolute 
right. It desires that the Americans 
retire and leave them in peace. 


The contentions of the American 
Government, justifying its occupa- 
tion of the Dominican Republic, are 
vigorously denied by the Dominicans. 
‘they assert, first, that they have not 
violated the treaty of 1907 by increas- 
ing the public debt, and that the in- 
debtedness to the United States has 
been paid far in excess of require- 
ments (they present the official. fig- 
ures to prove these assertions) ; sec- 
ond, that the revolutionary disturb- 
ances were of a purely political and 
minor character, which in no sense 
affected American lives or property, 
cr the execution of the treaty of 
1907; third, that granting a differ- 
ence of interpretation of these two 
preceding issues, nothing in law or 
morality justified the aggression and 
conquest practiced by the United 
States. 


SUMMARY AND INDICTMENT 


To sum up: The cases of Haiti 
and Santo Domingo are closely 
analogous. In both instances the 
United States clearly desired to gain 
control of these republics. In both 
instances, when attempts to secure 
this by peaceable means failed, ad- 
vantage was taken of internal dis- 
order to land forces. Then what 
could not be obtained by peaceable 
means was sought by military pres- 
sure. In Haiti the United States was 
able to force through a treaty, and 
today this treaty is held up as the 
sanction for all America’s acts in 
that republic since. In Santo Do- 
mingo the treaty could not be forced 
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through, and a-ruthless destruction 
of all forms of Dominican self-gov- 
ernment followed. These acts are in- 
disputably proved by the record. 
They comprise the gravest breach of 
fundamental American traditions in 
our history. They violate interna- 
tional law. They violate the Consti- 
tution of the United States. They 
violate every treaty involved. They 
constitute essentially the same kind 
of aggression as that which Germany 
practiced against Belgium in 1914— 
and without even the invalid excuse 
of “military necessity.” While we 
were preparing to enter the struggle 
against Germany to oppose ruthless 
military conquest we were secretly 
practicing it. 

The activities in Haiti and Santo 
Domingo were guarded by a rigid 
military censorship and were prac- 
tically unknown in the United States 


until 1920. 
known today. 
The people of both these countries 
are clamoring for their independence. 
The Haitians demand the abrogation 
of the convention of 1915, imposed 
upon them by force, and the with- 
drawal of the occupation. In the next 
few weeks the Senate of the United 
States will have the opportunity to 
decide whether or not the nation 
will adhere to the traditions in which 
it was conceived and grew to great- 
ness. The issue is far larger than 
Haiti and Santo Domingo. Shall the 
United States follow the course of 
Japan in Korea, of England in Egypt, 
of Germany in Belgium? Or shall it 
follow the path of honor, justice, fair- 
dealing and common decency to weak 
and friendly neighbor States? We 
are at the parting of the ways. Haiti 


They ‘are not widely 


_and Santo Domingo are the acid test: 


~ 


THE EX-KAISER’S “HISTORTCAL TABLES” 


HERE was published in Leipzig early 
in January a book'by the ex-Kaiser, 
entitled “Comparative Historical Tables 
From 1878 to the Outbreak of War, 1914.” 
We find here what may be called 
a skeleton of history for. the thirty- 
six years concerned, with the essential 
dates, the treaties, the wars, and the con- 
ferences of Kings and Emperors. Though 
the compiler was one of the principal 
actors in these events, there is practically 
no information given which has™\gt. been 
made known py the usual agencies of pub- 
licity. There are two exceptions to this, 
however; one is the statement that in 1900 
the Czar surprised Chancellor von Bilow 
and Wilhelm himself by informing them 
that he intended to go to war with Japan 
as soon as possible; the other is that King 
Edward in 1909 told the Emperor that the 
excitement in England over the growth of 
the German fleet was ludicrous. 
Considerable space is devoted to foreign 
cecmment, much of which has been already 
used by the Germans as propaganda to 
prove that Germany was not to blame for 


the war. Many of the obscurer diploma- 
tists of the minor powers are quoted; there 
are unsigned articles from Russian and 
German papers, as well as cuttings even 
from the British press; one record placed 
in evidence gives what Frank Harris, 
sometime London editor, wrote in 1887. 
As to what the Kaiser thought, what really 
went on behind the coulisses—silence. The 
events based on the critical’ date, July 5, 
1914, fail completely to coincide with what 
is now definitely known of the events 
leading directly to the war. All the Kaiser 
says is this: “The German Government 
considers the clearing up of the relations 
with Serbia is an Austrian affair, in which 
Germany will not interfere.” From other 
sources we know that the Austrian Em- 
peror sent a letter to the Kaiser, and that 
the Kaiser personally: guaranteed to the 
Austrian. envoy his full support of the 
proposed Austrian action. The growth of 
the German: fleet is put in the background. 
The challenge by Germany to the world is 
completely ignored. 





THE LYNCHING INFAMY 


By CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


Plain facts about the frequent exhibitions of mob savagery that 
disgrace the United States among civilized nations—Record of 
each State for the last thirty-five years—Penalties imposed by 
’ the Anti-Lynching bill passed by the House of Representatives 


URNING human beings alive by 
slow fire so that the spectators, 
men, women and children, may 

be edified by the agonies of the vic- 
tims as long as possible—it is re- 
corded that one such spectacle lasted 
59 minutes before the victim became 
unconscious—is likely to lose some- 
thing of its popularity if a bill which 
passed the House Jan. 26, by a vote of 
230 to 119, becomes a law. The pur- 
pose of this bill (H. R. 18) is “To 
assure persons within the jurisdiction 
of every State the equal protection of 
the laws, and to punish the crime of 
lynching.” 

Briefly stated, the bill is drawn on 
the theory that if a State or a govern- 
mental subdivision thereof fails or 
refuses to protect the lives of persons 
against a mob (three or more persons 
may constitute a mob), it may be 
deemed to have denied the equal pro- 
tection of the laws guaranteed by the 
Constitution; and the Federal Gov- 
ernment may, therefore, intervene to 
punish the State officers for their 
dereliction. The bill provides that 
any local official who is charged with 
the duty of protecting a prisoner, and 
who fails, neglects or refuses to make 
- all reasonable efforts to protect him, 
or any officer who fails to make all 
reasonable efforts to apprehend or 
prosecute all persons composing the 
mob, shall be deemed guilty of a 
felony punishable by imprisonment 
not exceeding five years or a fine of 
$5,000 or both. Action is to be 
brought in the United States District 
Courts, so that local feeling may not 
interfere with justice. Participa- 
tion in a lynching is defined as a 


felony punishable by imprisonment 
ed a term varying from five years to 
ife. 

Any county in which a lynching 
takes place is to forfeit $10,000 to the 
family of the victim; or, if he has no 
family, the money is to be for the use 
of the United States. It is made 
mandatory upon the Federal courts 
to see that the money is collected— 
by’ execution against any property of 
the county or by the levy and collec- 
tion of a tax if it is not paid volun- 
tarily. 


LYNCHING BILL CONSTITUTIONAL 


This anti-lynching bill, introduced 
by Representative Leonidas C. Dyer 
of the Twelfth Missouri district, and 
amended by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, was strongly contested by 
some Southern Representatives, who, 
if it is permissible to judge by their 
reported expressions, saw in any ref- 
erence to the subject of lynching a 
studied insult to the South. It is also 
opposed, on the ground that it is an 
invas#@™ of the rights of the States. 
All Democratic Congressmen voted 
against it except eight. Advocates 
of the bill maintain that the power of 
the Federal Government to intervene, 
when a State fails to accord protec- 
tion guaranteed bytheConstitution to 
all persons within its jurisdiction, is 
amply conferred by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, by Section 31 of the 
Judiciary act and by decisions of the 
Supreme Court thereunder. 

Assistant Attorney General Goff, 
who examined the bill on behalf of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, pro- 
nounced it constitutional in every 
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particular. In fact, every provision 
in the bill is now in force in some of 
the States. The sections penalizing 
communities for permitting lynching 
are based on South Carolina and Ohio 
laws which have been held constitu- 
tional in both States by their respec- 
tive Supreme Courts. A West Vir- 
ginia law recently enacted provides 
that the representative of a mob vic- 
tim may recover $5,000 from the 
county, the action to be brought in 
a State court. If the amount is not 
paid, a tax may be levied against the 
county for its collection. The county 
may recover on the official bond of 
any officer responsible for the pro- 
tection of the victim, when proved 
guilty of negligence. Every person 
participating in a riotous assemblage 
which puts another person to death 
is declared guilty of murder. If only 
damage to property or injury to per- 
sons, not resulting in death, are in- 
flicted by the mob, members thereof 
are liable to a penitentiary sentence 
of from one to ten years. 

One argument in behalf 
of a Federal anti-lynching 
law is the fear, expressed 
by more than one member 
of Congress, that a Califor- 
nia mob by some outrage 
against Japanese residents 
of the State may embroil us 
with Japan. From that 
standpoint legislation is de- 
clared to be of immediate 
urgency. The country has 
reason to know the danger 
that may arise from lynch- 
ing citizens of foreign Gov- 
ernments, for Congress has 
had to appropriate nearly 
eight hundred thousand 
dollars for payment to for- 
eign Governments for the 
murder of their citizens by 
American mobs. 


WHY THE BILL IS 
NECESSARY 


Obviously the paramount 
reason for a Federal anti- 
lynching law is that the 
States in which lynching is 
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prevalent seem wholly incapable of 
dealing with the matter, however sin- 
cere and courageous some State offi- 
cials have shown themselves to be. 


Kentucky has a law providing for 
the automatic removal of officials 
who fail to do their duty in dealing 
with mobs, yet lynching goes on as if 
no such law had ever been heard of. 

Governor Cooper of South Carolina 
attracted national attention by using 
the National Guard to prevent a 
lynching; yet South Carolina ranks 
tenth among the States in the fre- 
quency of lynchings. 

Governor Bickett made possible the 
defense of the Goldsboro (N. C.) 
Court House against a mob bent on 
lynching, yet North Carolina ranks 
fourteenth in the frequency of lynch- 
ings. 

Governor Dorsey of Georgia, the 
State with the worst lynching record 
of all, organized a movement to check 
such crimes, and for a time the coun- 
try apparently did not know whether 
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to expect his impeachment or his 
lynching. 

Governor Hobby of Texas, aided 
by State Attorney General Cureton, 
proceeded against a lynching mob in 
Hill County, but the case was never 
called up from the docket. Two years 
later two members of a lynching mob 
in East Texas were tried on reduced 
charges, and sentence was suspended. 

The Mayor of Omaha attempted to 
check a mob which was wrecking the 
Court House to carry out a lynching 
in September, 1919, and was himself 
strung up. He was rescued barely 
in time to save his life. 

Lynching appears to be decreasing 
somewhat, according to such statis- 
tics as are available. Sixty-three 
lynchings were reported in 1921, as 
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compared with sixty-five in 1920 and 
eighty-three in 1919. While there 
are fluctuations in the number of 
these outrages from year to year, 
there has been an almost steady de- 
crease in lynchings for the last thirty 
years from the high-water mark of 
208 in 1892. In no year of the decade 
ending with 1901 did the number of 
lynchings drop below 100, the total 
for the ten years being 1,460. In the 
next decade only once, in 1903, when 
the figure was 102, did the annual 
total reach 100. The total for the pe- 
riod was 782. For the ten years end- 
ing with 1921 the total was 604. This 
shows a decrease of 678, or 46.5 per 
cent., in the second decade, as com- 
pared with the first, and a decrease 
of 178 in the third decade, as com- 
pared with the second, and 
a decrease of 58.6 per cent. 
from the decade ending 
with 1901 to that ending 
with 1921. The annual 
average number of lynch- 
ings during the whole 
period of thirty-six years 
for which any statistics are 
available was 94, as com- 
pared with 63 in 1921. 

In all but the ten States 
in which the crime has 
always been at its worst, 
lynching is decreasing. The 
highest number of lynch- 
ings in any year in Geor- 
gia, foremost of the lynch- 
ing States, was 21 in 1911 
and again in 1919. If 
the ratio of lynchings to 
population “iad been the 
same throughout the 
United States as it was in 
Georgia, the 1919 total 
would have been 766 in- 
stead of 83, which was the 
highest for twelve years. 
“To put it another way, 
Georgia in 1919 had 9.1 
times as many lynchings in 
proportion to population as 
all the rest of the country. 

If the Mississippi lynch- 
ing rate in the first half 
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throughout the United States for 
the entire year, there would have 
been 1,180 such crimes. That is to 
say, the lynching rate in Mississippi 
was eighteen times what it was in 
the rest of the country, including 
neighboring States in which lynch- 
ings are not rare. 


It should not be surprising to find 
other forms of murder more frequent 
where lynching is so common. Sta- 
tistics show that in 1920 there were 
63.4 murders per 100,000 population 
in Memphis, Tenn. In Savannah, Ga., 
there were 44 murders, and in At- 
lanta, Ga., 40.9 murders per 100,000 
population. In Charleston, S. C., the 
murder rate is 36.5, in New Orleans 
16.9, and in Nashville 16 per 100,000 
population. ' All these cities are in 
the leading ten lynching States. Com- 
pare the murder rates there with the 
corresponding rates of 1.3 per 100,- 
000 in Rochester, N. Y., 2.9 in Prov- 
idence, 3.4 in Newark, 4.1 in Buffalo, 
4.3 in Hartford, or even 5.9 in New 
York City. 


Neither should it be deemed sur- 
prising to find illiteracy high among 
the native white population of the 
lynching States. As shown in the 
table, page 901, there has been only 
one lynching in New England in the 
whole period of thirty-five years, and 
that was in Connecticut in 1886. II- 
literacy among the native white pop- 
ulation in these six States, according 
to the census bureau, was but seven- 
tenths of 1 per cent. in 1920. 
Utah has never had a_ lynching. 
There the illiteracy among the na- 
tive white population is but three- 
tenths of 1 per cent. The average 
illiteracy among native whites for 
the whole United States is 2 per cent. 

In Georgia, the leading lynching 
State, 5.4 per cent. of the native 
white population is illiterate. For 
the leading ten lynching States the 
percentage of illiteracy among native 
whites is 5.66. Ignorance, murder 
and lynching seem to go together. / 

Whenever lynching is referred to, 
particularly in the South, it is always 


pleaded in extenuation that no other 
form of punishment is swift and ter- 
rible enough to be effective as a de- 
terrent from crimes against white 
women, the impression conveyed be- 
ing that only black men are lynched, 
and only for this particularly revolt- 
ing crime. But, according to figures 
prepared by the Tuskegee Institute 
of Alabama, only 20 per cent. of all 
the lynchings from 1885 to 1921 were 
for this cause. In the five-year 
period ending with 1918, 264 ne- 
groes were lynched. Crimes against 
white women were alleged in twen- 
ty-eight of the cases, or a little more 
than 10 per cent. of the total. The re- 
mainder included white men as well 
as black, women and even girls. In- 
cluded in the wide range of causes . 
deemed serious enough to warrant 
lynching, according to this authority, 
are 53 for “insults to whites;” 23 
paid with their lives for thefts of va- 
rious kinds; 189 were shot, burned or 
hanged for felonious assaults not 
connected with white women. 

In 1918, six women were done to 
death by mobs. The crime for which 
Sarah Cabiness atoned with her life 
at Huntsville, Texas, on June 4, 1918, 
was attempting to drag the bodies of 
her four sons from their burning 
home after they had been murdered 
by amob. She was shot and her body 
was tossed into the burning house to 
be cremated along with those of her 
sons. Her daughter Bessie was also 
shot and burned on the common pyre. 
The four sons who were the unwit- 
ting cause of their mother’s death 
had committed no crime against 
white women. In fact, they had com- 
mitted no crime at all. Their lynch- 
ing was merely by way of precau- 
tion. A fifth brother had been killed 
by officers who had come to arrest 
him on the charge of trying to evade 
the draft law. Under these circum- 
stances the surviving four brothers 
conspired, or at least they might 
have conspired if they had thought 
of it, to avenge his death. 

June 4, 1918, seems to have been a 
good day for lynching, for there 
were no fewer than three such af- 





fairs in Texas on that 
date, the total score 
being eight victims, 
one of whom was a 
white man. 

Three negroes were 
lynched at Rayville, 
La., Feb. 26, 1918, two 
being hanged and the 
other shot, for steal- 
ing hogs, number not 
specified. In this af- 
fair one member of 
the mob was killed. A 
fourth negro also was 
killed,but that was ac- 
cidental. If the total 
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LYNCHING RECORD 
BY STATES 


More than 78 per cent. of 
all lynchings from 1885 to 
1920 took place in ten 
Southern States. Here is 
the record: 
State. Lynchings.State. 
Georgia 528 
Mississippi 400 
Texas 30 
Louisiana 289 
Alabama 260 


Lynchings. 


So. Carolina 121 


Total 


The lynching record for 
the other States for the 


period from 1885 to 1920, | 
both inclusive, follows: 
State. Lynchings. State. Lynchings. | 


Arkansas 219 | 
Tennessee 198 | 
4 Florida 180 | 
Kentucky 167 | 


2,666 | 
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years old. Finally a 
negro youth aged 20 
killed the white man 
as the most effective 
way of stopping the 
attacks. A mob 
promptly assembled 
and hanged the youth, 
another boy of 17 and 
the two girls from the 
same tree. 
In a total of eighty- 
three lynchings in 
1919 the victims were 
burned alive in eleven 
cases; one was cut to 
pieces, one was 
drowned and one was 


number of hogs stolen 
equaled the number of 
negroes’ killed, this 
would establish the 
value of a negro’s life 
in Louisiana at one 
hog. The prevailing 
quotation in Georgia 
is somewhat higher; 
for there two negroes 
were lynched for kill- 
ing a mule, which es- 
tablishes a valuation 
of half a mule per 
negro. 

Spencer Evans was convicted by a 
court at Crawfordsville, Ga., March 
22, 1918, of attacking, not a white, 
but a colored woman, and sentenced 
to be hanged. Not to be cheated of 
its favorite diversion by any such 
legal subterfuge as a death sentence, 
a mob took Evans from the jail and 
hanged him the same day. 


William Bird was hanged by a mob 
at Sheffield, Ala., Nov. 11, 1918, for 
creating a disturbance! 
later Charles Shipman was lynched 
in Fort Bend County, Texas, because 
he disagreed with a landowner. Of 
the total of sixty-four lynchings in 
1918, fifteen were for crimes or at- 
tempted crimes against white women. 


In this connection an incident re- 
lated to the House by Representative 
Dyer last January may be interest- 
ing. it appears that a Mississippi 
gentleman had repeatedly attacked 
two negro girls, one 18, the other 16 


Kansas ‘ 
West Virginia 37 
California 30 
Indiana 1 
Nebraska 
Illinois 
Colorado 
Maryland 
Montana 
Ohio 
Wyoming 
New Mexico 
So. Dakota 
Washington 
|} Arizona 





Missouri 85 Idaho : 
Oklahoma 
Virginia 76 
No. Carolina 71 

>4 


4 Iowa m | 


} Michigan 


26 New Yorl 
> Connecticut 
3 Delaware 


} N. Hampshire 
> Rhode Island 


: Vermont 


Three days - 


‘beaten to death. 
Thirty-one were shot 
and twenty-four were 
hanged. The manner 
of death in the re- 
maining cases is not 
recorded. 

Offenses alleged in- 
cluded 27 crimes, or 
attempted crimes, 
against white women; 
27 murders; 7 white 
men shot but not 
killed; assaulting a 
white man, 1; altercation with a 
white man, 1; not turning out of the 
road for a white boy in an auto, 1; 
talking about the Chicago riot, 1; for 
being a member of the Non-Partisan 
League, 1. Four of the victims were 
white men, two were Mexicans, one 
was a woman, ten were soldiers, 
three of whom were lynched in 
Georgia, three in Mississippi, two in 
Arkansas, and one each in Alabama 
and Florida. 


Eight of the sixty-five persons 
lynched in 1920 were burned alive, 
one was flogged to death, two were 
drowned, fifteen were shot and thir- 
ty-one were hanged. The manner of 
death in eight cases is not known. 
One of the victims was charged with 
the crime of jumping a labor con- 
tract. Another was lynched because 
he was insane, another because he 
was a moonshiner, while six paid 
with their lives for creating a dis- 
turbance on election day. 


Oregon 10 
Minnesota G | 
Nevada ; 
Pennsylvania 


Wisconsin 
No. Dakota 


New Jersey 
Maine 
Massachusetts 


Utah 


Total 





THE FRANK CASE 


The State of Georgia has one ab- 
solutely unique lynching on _ its 
record: A Georgian mob actually en- 
tered a Georgia penitentiary and 
broke into the prison hospital, where 
was confined a white man named 
Frank, who had been committed to 
prison on the charge of assaulting 
and killing a girl in his employ. The 
conviction was based on the testi- 
mony of a negro drunkard and ex- 
convict. Frank, while in the peni- 
tentiary, had been attacked by a fel- 
low-prisoner with a butcher’s knife 
and frightfully lacerated, his throat 
being cut almost from ear _ to 
ear; this convict acknowledged that 
his “sense of honor” prompted him 
to try to lynch his fellow-prisoner. 
Frank, suffering from ghastly 
wounds, was dragged from. the 
Georgia penitentiary by the Georgia 
mob and conveyed nearly 100 miles 
to Marietta, Ga.; there he was 


lynched by hanging, his body riddled 


with bullets, the corpse being after- 
ward set upon by the lynchers and 
kicked and mangled to an almost un- 
recognizable pulp. Though many of 
the lynchers were well known, not 
one was punished, but the man who 
convicted Frank (believed by many 
to have been entirely innocent) was 
rewarded by being made Governor of 
the State. 

A mob, which included women and 
children, burned a negro alive near 
Hubbard, Texas, in September, 1921. 
While the victim was slowly roast- 
ing, various members of the mob 
amused themselves and entertained 
the rest by jabbing sticks into his 
mouth, nose and eyes. Not even the 
Sioux, reputed to be the cruelest of 
all Indians half a century ago, ever 
surpassed this achievement of a 
‘Texas mob. 


In too many cases officers of the 
law do not make so much as a pre- 
tense of protecting prisoners. An 
example of flagrant dereliction oc- 
curred in Missouri early in the Sum- 


mer of 1921. A negro youth had 
been arraigned in court, had pleaded 
guilty, and had been sentenced to ten 
years in the penitentiary. His of- 
fense could not have been against 
a white woman, for Missouri pro- 
vides the death penalty for such 
crimes. That night a mob went to the 
jail and asked for the prisoner. The 
officer in charge complied with all 
the ready courtesy with which he 
might have granted a request for a 
match, whereupon the mob proceeded 
to lynch the youth. No attempt what- 
ever was made to protect a prisoner 
who had been duly condemned by law 
to a punishment which a Judge had 
deemed adequate. Indeed, it is no 
rare thing for a mob to lynch a man 
after he has been tried in court, 
found guilty and sentenced to death. 
This would seem to dispose of the 
plea often advanced in extenuation 
of mob rule, that the courts carnot 
be depended upon to administer 
justice. 

One specific case in which law- 
abiding citizens proved that they 
could deal with a mob when they 
wanted to do so, and that the courts 
were equally capable of dealing with 
crime, occurred in Indianapolis in 
June, 1920. A negro attacked a 
white child. He was promptly ar- 
rested. A mob of 3,000, chiefly com- 
posed of boys and tough characters, 
collected, demanding that the pris- 
oner be turned over to them. But 
the police, reinforced by a number 
of Deputy Sheriffs hastily sworn 
in, including Representative Merrill 
Moores, dispersed the mob and pro- 
tected the prisoner. Next day the 
Grand Jury was called, the negro 
was indicted in due form, tried, con- 
demned and electrocuted within ten 
days after the crime. 

More recently New Jersey has had 
eccasion to deal with two similar 
crimes by white men against chil- 
dren, both the victims being mur- 
dered. The culprits were hunted 
down, tried and put out of the way 
promptly, without any degrading ex- 
hibitions of mob savagery. 





THE REVOLUTION IN 
HOUSING 


By JACOB L. CRANE JR. 


City Plan Engineer, Cambridge, Mass. 


England’s wonderful success in co-operative and community 
house building—Half a million new, comfortable and sanitary 
homes under construction by methods developed since the war 


OR twenty years it has been evi- 

dent that the cities of Europe 

and America are degenerating 
from the effects of insanitary living 
conditions — poor housing. The all 
too common overcrowding in dark, 
poorly ventilated tenements and 
houses is producing city populations 
with an increasing susceptibility to 
disease and demoralization. The in- 
evitable result is decreased produc- 
tive capacity and lowered social value 
for millions of the people on whom 
the cities must depend for their exist- 
ence. The critical nature of this prob- 
lem has been aggravated and forcibly 
brought to public attention by the 
vast housing shortages all over the 
world following the war, for, with the 
five-year cessation of building, over- 
crowding increased enormously and 
conditions of insanitation became 
much worse. A Government agency 
estimated that in this country four 
million families, or perhaps eighteen 
million people, were without adequate 
housing in 1921. 

In England and on the Continent 
the situation has been even worse. 
Between four and five million people 
in England and Wales were until re- 
cently living two persons to a room! 
A tenement of kitchen and bedroom 
accomplished four persons in the 
bedroom, or two each in the kitchen 
and bedroom. As in America, the 
problem had become vital in the life 
of English cities. 

The critical importance of this pub- 
lic emergency has finally set going in 


Europe and America a virtual revolu- 
tion in housing standards and meth- 
ods. This revolution has passed 
through two phases. The first pro- 
duced legislation requiring that only 
hygienic new houses be built and that. 
old ones be maintained on sanitary 
principles. When it was found that 
new houses were not being built by 
private builders at the time of great- 
est pressure the second phase of the 
revolution developed—the construc- 
tion of houses in large numbers as 
a community or Government enter- 
prise. 

In all Europe the movement is in 
full swing along these lines, but in 
America the second phase has not yet 
been reached. We are, however, ap- 
proaching the point of community 
house building, and when we reach it 
the developments across the Atlantic 
will be of great use to us. By all 
odds, the most valuable developments 
are those in England. England of- 
fers, in the revolutionary housing 
schemes developed there in the last 
few years, a vital contribution to the 
solution of the housing problem in 
America. As pioneer she has made 
mistakes which we shall not need to 
copy, but she has also set the pace for 
original and very promising methods 
of getting adequate housing for city 
and suburban populations. Various 
reports are to be had on each phase of 
this English work, but I am here out- 
lining together the most important 
movements. 


The reaction against bad housing 
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in England began several decades 
ago, for, in contrast to the beautiful 
English country, the cities have for 
generations been ugly, unfit places 
for people to live in. The first rum- 
blings of the housing revolution, as 
has been suggested, resulted in legis- 
lation to prohibit the unenlightened 
building operator and landlord from 
constructing or collecting rentals for 
rooms without light or ventilation, 
for insanitary basement dwellings, 
for tenements which endanger the 
lives of the occupants. In some places 
the worst slums were cleared out or 
rebuilt. All this was vitally impor- 
tant, for it defined public opinion in 
England on these two critical points: 
First, that insanitary slums are dan- 
gerous to the community and not to 
be tolerated, and, second, that decent 
housing could not be secured by anti- 
slum legislation alone, but only by the 
construction of new houses. The fi- 
nancing, then, of new building on a 
large scale became the engrossing 
problem. In fact, it became so acute 
with the aggravation of the housing 
shortage after the war that it might 
almost be said that the integrity of 
the British Nation depended upon its 
solution. 


GOVERNMENT TAKES A HAND 


No one knows just how near to vio- 
lent revolution England came after 
the declaration of peace. At any rate, 
a few statesmen there realized that 
open revolt could not be averted un- 
less houses were built for the five 
million English people existing with- 
out décent homes. Each year while 
house building was at a standstill this 
number was increased by hundreds of 
thousands. To house these people 
private individuals could not be 
counted upon to build at post-war 
prices, which would leave them losers 
when costs receded. Nor, on the other 
hand, could workmen pay full rental 
on houses built at three times pre- 
war cost. In particular, the millions 
of soldiers would not without active 
protest return to poor jobs or no jobs 
at all, and at the same time pay this 
full rental for new houses. It became 
plain, therefore, that newly built 


homes would have to be let at rentals 
too small to pay a fair interest and 
maintenance on the investment—that 
there would be an annual deficit on 
each house. And, since there was no 


Typical town plan of a London housing 
scheme, showing the improved arrangement 
of houses and streets 


one else to pay and houses had to be 
built, it developed upon the nation, in 
order to get house building started, 
to make up the deficit between the 
economic rental and the rental which 
could be collected. So, on a great 
wave of popular clamor, the Govern- 
ment,through the Ministry of Health, 
undertook to subsidize and direct the 
work of municipal house building in 
every town in England. 

The scheme was more enormous 
than anything of the sort ever at- 
tempted. To relieve the greatest 
pressure 500,000 houses would have 
to be built by 1926! This called for 
an outlay of $2,000,000,000—in a 
country with several billion of war 
debts and disorganized industry and 
trade. But with a revolutionary out- 
look upon the question of housing and 
with untried methods the Govern- 
ment set about this unprecedented 
task. It granted a subsidy of about 
$1,000 per house to private builders 
and public utility societies, which 
produced a few thousand houses; but 
these few counted for little in the tre- 
mendous demand; and the major part 
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of the construction was undertaken 
by municipalities. Each city issued 
housing bonds, organized building de- 
partments, operating under the gen- 
eral supervision of the National Min- 
istry of Health, and set to work with 
great vigor. 

As the houses were completed the 
municipalities rented them for as 
much as could reasonably be collect- 
ed, applied a penny rate tax (a penny 
on the pound of the annual rental 
value of the property) to the deficit, 
and the Federal Government made up 
the rest. In a few cases the penny 
rate alone has paid the deficit, but 
usually the State has had to pay up 
to as much as two-thirds of the eco- 
nomic rental. If the program had 


been carried out to completion -and 
500,000 houses built on this plan, the 
National Treasury would have had 
to collect in taxes and pay as a deficit 
on the housing scheme $100,000,000 
a year for sixty years. 


But there were many delays, costs 


exceeded estimates, dissatisfaction 
was rampant—all of which was to be 
expected in such a project. It wasa 
mistake to leave the ultimate deficit 
to the State, because this arrange- 
ment did not offer sufficient incen- 
tive for the municipalities to save on 
their construction. And finally, when 
it became clear that England’s na- 
tional debt was reaching an insup- 
portable figure, the housing scheme, 
along with many other public proj- 
ects, was curtailed. At that time and 
since then the whole scheme has been 
criticised on all hands and its failures 
have been ruthlessly advertised. Nev- 
ertheless, while other countries have 
had investigations by the dozen and 
houses at about the same rate, Eng- 
land has 200,000 homes under con- 
struction. 


METHODS REVOLUTIONIZED 


More important, the whole field of 
city housing has been revolutionized. 


Beautiful new residences in Hampstead, a co-partnership suburb of London, owned and 
occupied by workers and middle-class families with no more income than that of the people 
who still live in the unsightly brick barracks in neighboring towns 
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From a haphazard business of “‘ jerry 
builders ” it has become a community 
affair in which the old standards 
have been relegated to the dust heap 
and replaced by sane ideas of hygiene, 
light and air, gardens, house loca- 
tion and site planning. Since the cur- 
tailment of the national scheme, in- 
dividual communities are going for- 
ward without the Government sub- 





One of the new Letchworth houses, 

built on the co-operative plan 

which is revolutionizing the hous- 
ing situation in England 


sidy, so that altogether at 
least half a million houses 
will be built as commu- 
nity enterprises under the 
inspiration of the new 
standards—a half million 
well-designed human habi- 
tations instead of the deso- 
late old row houses. This 
practical application of 
new ideals on such a tre- 
mendous scale itself con- 
stitutes a revolution in 
English housing, which 
has begun the regenera- 
tion of English cities. And 
the world in its business 
of progress has much to 





Model homes in the workmen’s village of Earswick. 
The most valuable thing in the housing revolution in 
England is the new financing method which makes 
such ideal homes possible for ordinary wage workers 


learn from England’s experience in 
this great project. 

Smaller in the number of houses 
produced and people affected, but 
equally significant as the forerunners 
of the Government housing scheme 
and capable of higher development in 
the future, are the other three main 
subdivisions of the general better- 
housing movement: Industrial hous- 
ing, supported or encouraged by em- 
ployers; copartnership housing and 
the Garden City movement. These 
three overlap at certain points, and 
they have given inspiration and as- 
sistance to each other, but each has 
produced its own revolutionary re- 
sults. 


The two earliest and therefore 
most important examples of indus- 
trial housing on a large scale are Port 
Sunlight, near Liverpool, at the 
works of Lever Brothers, who make 
Sunlight Soap and Lux, and Bourn- 
ville for the Cadbury Chocolate 
Works, in the suburbs of Birming- 
ham. At Port Sunlight Lever Broth- 
ers built a village to house 6,000 em- 
ployes, maintaining the property by 
company forces and renting the 
houses to workmen at rates which 
yield no interest whatever on the 
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Before and after housing revolution near Liverpool, 


of Port Sunlight has been built. 


where the new workmen’s village 


At the left is a street of the old houses, now demolished, 


and at the right a glimpse of the modern cottages now occupied by the same workmen 


company’s investment. The greatest 
care was given to the design of the 
village and of the individual house, to 
provision for gardens, playgrounds, 
libraries and schools. The result is 
a community of loyal workmen living 
in conditions almost undreamed of in 
old England. And Lever Brothers 
say it pays. Loyalty, good health, 
better production and a high adver- 
tising value are the results on which 
extensions are being planned as fast 
as they can be financed. 

Although they were started at 





about the same time, these two de- 
velopments proceeded on different 
lines. In Port Sunlight only the 
employes of the company can live, 
but at Bournville a new plan 
for workmen’s communities was 
introduced whereby any one can live 
in the village, which was built by a 
trust separate from the company and 
largely operated by the men, thus 
eliminating much of the element of 
paternalism. Bournville is a great 
success, one in which the Cadburys 
take the greatest pride as a high-class 


The commons at Port Sunlight, the new and beautiful English village built by an industrial 
firm and occupied wholly by its employes and their families 
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community developed by the work- 
men themselves with the advice and 
support of the company. In contrast 
to the old Liverpool and Birming- 
ham, these industrial villages are 
places of delight, which set the 
pace for a new era in the housing 
of employes in England. Follow- 
ing these two, other industries have 
developed similar communities on 
slightly different lines, but each 
with the principle of healthful, at- 
tractive housing. Two of the most 
notable instances are those of the 
Prince of Wales estate in Cornwall 
and Earswick of the Rountree Choco- 
late Company, near York. In the 
field of industrial housing these suc- 
cessful experiments, varying in their 
methods, but aiming at the same goal, 
will be landmarks for years. 


PARTNERSHIP ENTERPRISES 


Copartnership housing, which 
touches the field of housing for pro- 
fessional and clerical people, rather 
than that for industrial workers, has 
been growing up in England for a 
decade and. before the war had pro- 
duced several beautiful low-cost city 
and suburban communities. In the 
copartnership method an association. 
pooling the funds of individuals, buys 
land at agricultural value, and plans, 
builds and operates an entire commu- 
nity as a single enterprise. The re- 
sults in view are lower costs and, par- 
ticularly, pleasanter homes, with 
carefully planned streets and gar- 
dens. The most famous development 
is that at Hampstead, a suburb of 
London, where 6,000 houses have 
been built in a beautiful garden sub- 
urb reached by the bus lines and sub- 
ways of the city. It is built around 
a great play field in a hollow, where, 
on Summer evenings, games of crick- 
et, tennis, bowling and football are 
played in the wholesome English way. 
Along the streets the hedges and gar- 
dens are beautiful and the houses 
cozy and adapted to the best type of 
modern English life. It seems to me 
that Hampstead is the nearest to the 
ideal in community life that has been 
reached so far in the world. Since 
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the war not a great deal has been 
done in this type of housing, because 
of high prices; but altogether nearly 
ten thousand homes have been built 
by copartnership societies, so that in 
most of the great English cities you 
will find one or more little model 
communities within or adjoining the 
city area and contrasting strikingly 
with the pre-revolutionary housing. 
Similar to copartnership housing 
in its co-operative aspect and, in fact, 
gathering together the best ideas of 
co-operative enterprise and of com- 
munity planning, the Garden City 
movement fires the imagination of 
nearly every one who sees it in action. 
In 1898 a modest book entitled ‘‘ To- 
morrow,” by Ebenezer Howard, first 
attracted an attention which in- 
creased when it was reissued under 
the more explanatory title of “‘ Gar- 
den Cities of Tomorrow.” Today, 
the Garden City of Letchworth, 
about forty miles from London, 
and the many garden’ suburbs 
in process of creation through- 
out the United Kingdom are 
monuments to the author’s sound 
foresight as a social reformer. Mr. 
Howard desired to remedy two great 
evils—the migration of rural popula- 
tion into the towns and the conges- 
tion resulting in the industrial cities 
themselves, which causes bad health, 
inefficiency and degeneration; high 
rents, high tax rates and excessive 
competition in the labor market. 
Attempts at remedy within the 
city seemed to Mr. Howard not to 
touch the root of the trouble. Grad- 
ually the Garden City idea formed in 
his mind—the relief of the situation 
in old cities by the establishment of 
new ones, smaller and better con- 
trolled. In brief, his scheme, which 
must not be confused with the “ City 
Beautiful” or with the popular 
phrase ‘“‘ Garden City,” was to pur- 
chase a freehold estate at its agricul- 
tural value, plan it with regard to the 
present and future needs of the pop- 
ulation, provide ample open space, re- 
serve to each inhabitant a plot of gar- 
den ground, and then by favorable 
land prices and tax rates attract in- 
dustries and employers of labor to the 








town. Around the Garden City, to be 
limited in size to about thirty thou- 
sand people, an agricultural belt is 
preserved to insure a local food sup- 
ply and provide genuine rural envi- 
ronment for the town. The unearned 
increment of the land as it advanced 
in value from the establishment of 
the town was to be reserved to the 
community. 

The astonishing thing is that this 
dream has come true. The Garden 
City is there, with its railroad sta- 
tion, its industries, Post Office, public 
services, churches and halls and 
schools and playgrounds and some 
four thousand homes. There are hun- 
dreds of humble houses, but each has 
its garden ablaze with flowers in 
Summer; they have served as models 
to housing experts from Europe and 
America. It is one of the healthiest 
towns of England. 

Letchworth has grown to 15,000, 
and a new Garden City, Welwyn, has 
been started. The experience gained 
at the first Garden City has been of 
value in the second, and it looks now 
as if there would be seveial such 
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cities within the next twenty-five 
years. No one who has seen it can 
resist the inspiration of this prac- 
tical realization of an ideal. It is the 
climax of the revolution in housing. 

In Continental Europe these E:ng- 
lish schemes are being adapted to the 
critical housing problems. Municipal 
house building has been undertaken 
by every large city on the Continent. 
Co-operative suburbs have been com- 
pleted in Germany, Austria and Italy. 
A most interesting example is the 
residential suburb at Milan, exclu- 
sively for journalists. 

In America we have had some 
valuable anti-slum legislation, a few 
excellent industrial housing projects, 
many investigations and volumes of 
statistics on the housing deficiency 
and its grave consequences—and a 
total failure of any Government or 
community action to relieve the 
stringency as a whole. But sooner or 
later our communities will have to 
face the situation squarely, and then 
the good and bad examples of the 
English work will be more valuable 
to us than any other housing work in 
the world. 


BELGIUM’S HOUSING METHODS 


BY JULIAN PIERCE 


HE National Low-Priced Housing 
Society is a Government insti- 
tution authorized by the Bel- 

gian Parliament in October, 1909, as 
a form of Government assistance and 
co-operation to relieve the housing 
shortage. It was definitely estab- 
lished on April 15, 1920, by an agree- 
ment between the Belgian Govern- 
ment and the Governments of the 
nine provinces. Last Autumn _ it 
aiready had more than 5,000 houses 
completed or under construction. 
This society is not empowered to 
construct houses for sale, or to ac- 
quire real estate. It is largely an 
association to stimulate the organiza- 
tion of local and regional building so- 
cieties and to mobilize local and re- 
gional capital for housing projects. 


It is authorized to make financial ad- 
vances to approved societies, the Bel- 
gian Government “having made an 
original deposit of 100,000,000 frances 
for this purpose. The society makes 
the loans at a low rate of interest 
fixed by Parliament. The present 
rate is 2 per cent. per annum. In ad- 
dition, the Government has advanced 
to the society a special credit of 25,- 
000,000 frances to enable it to sub- 
sidize building societies in certain 
cases, thus making up in part for the 
abnormal costs of construction. The 
society may also act as a general buy- 
ing and selling agent of building ma- 
terial and supplies, and is empowered 
to perform a wide range of experi- 
mental work in housing construction. 
If emergency conditions render such 
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a venture imperative, it may also 
manufacture building supplies. 

A. Van Billoen, Director General 
of the National Low-Priced Hous- 
ing Society, gave an account of some 
of its methods and accomplishments 
in his first annual report: 

During the middle of 1920 the National 
Society organized a veritable crusade 
throughout Belgium to establish local and 
regional building societies and give them 
the benefit of its advice and assistance. Our 
accomplishments in less than one year are 
highly gratifying. Up to May 15, 1921, 
sixty-three local or regional societies had 
been approved. A hundred others are in 
process of formation and will soon be reg- 
ularly constituted. 

Capital to the amount of 82,290,800 
francs has been subscribed. Of this sum 
the Belgian Government contributed 15,- 
231,000 frances, the provinces 14,273,400 
francs, 141 Communes 34,413,100 francs, 
hospitals and _ charitable organizations 
4,720,600 francs, industrial chiefs 7,157,800 
francs, banks and individuals 2,157,800 
frances, and certain building societies 4,329,- 
000 francs. ; 

Of the sixty-three approved societies, 
thirty-six have already begun building 
projects, including 5,383 houses, whose total 
cost is estimated to be 107,000,000 francs. 
‘ This building program is extending every 
day. There are now [May, 1921] 2,775 
houses completed or nearing completion. 

One hundred and three of the ap- 
proved local and regional building so- 
cieties already organized or in process 
of organization have made public 
their first building projects. They in- 
clude the construction of 11,000 
houses at a cost of approximately 
220,000,000 francs. A large part of 
the building program had been com- 
pleted by the end of 1921. To these 
Tigures there must be added the 
projects of the building societies 
which have not as yet made their 
plans public. 

Mr. Van Billoen declares that the 
results of the first year’s work of the 
National Low-Priced Housing Society 
are such as to merit felicitation. 

The task of the National Society [he 
says] is heavier because of the handicaps 
which confront it in the construction of so- 
called “ low-priced ” houses when the prices 
of both material and labor are at high 
levels. Happily, the recent labor adjust- 
ments have brought about important reduc- 
tions in contractors’ prices. A house that 


would have cost from 4,000 to 5,000 francs 
before the war can now be constructed for 
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from 16,000 to 17,000 francs, not including 
the site. At the .prices prevailing at the 
beginning of 1921, the same house would 
have cost 20,000 francs. 


All the new houses, several of which are 
already occupied, indicate a serious effort 
to react against the commonplaceness and 
lack of comfort which characterized work- 
ers’ dwellings in pre-war times, when they 
were often but ugly copies on a small 
scale of the houses of the bourgeoisie. The 
architects have also endeavored to give the 
houses regional characteristics. In general 
the houses have at least three bedrooms 
in order to provide adequate accommoda- 
tion for large families. 


In May, 1921, the National Low- 
Priced Housing Society organized the 
National Material and Supply Office, 
a co-operative society. The capital 
of 800,000 francs was subscribed by 
the cities, communes, approved build- 
ing societies and individuals. The 
principal function of the Material and 
Supply Office is to act as the central 
buying and selling agent for every- 
thing required by the building socie- 
ties in the development of their 
projects. The office does not fix 
prices, but regulates them, and stimu- 
lates effective competition. Mr. Van 
Pilloen says of it: 

Thanks to wise technical supervision, 
bulk buying, and the judicious standardiza- 
tion of certain elements of construction, the 
National Material and Supply Office is 
even now able to furnish a large variety 
of building material of irreproachable 
quality at prices visibly lower than those 
obtaining in current commercial circles. The 
building societies make constant use of its 
good offices, as it responds to a real need. 
Many have realized important economies 
through its services. 

In the attempt to reduce still 
further the cost of building, the Ma- 
terial and Supply Office is construct- 
ing sixty different types of houses in 
order to experiment with new mate- 
rials and methods. 


In concluding his report of the first 
year’s operations, Direetor General 
Van Billoen declares that by the “ en- 
ergetic action which it uses, and with 
the sympathetic co-operation of the 
public powers and private initiative, 
the National Low-Priced Housing So- 
ciety expects shortly to solve an im- 
portant part of the serious housing 
shortage in Belgium.” 





WHAT GREECE HAS WON 
FROM THE TURK 


BY DEMETRIOS P. GOUNARIS 


rime 


Minister of Greece 


A clear and simale statement of Greek aims in Asia Minor, 
addressed especially to the American public by the head of the 
present Government—W ar of liberation against Mustapha Kemal 


HE Hellenic people have been a 

good deal surprised and disap- 

pointed in the attitude of the peo- 
ple of the United States toward the 
war for the liberation of the Greek 
Christian population of Asia Minor, 
which has been going on now virtual- 
ly since the Treaty of Sevres was 
signed. For a century there have 
been tens of thousands of people in 
America who have longed very ar- 
dently to see the Greeks, not only in 
Greece proper, but throughout the 
Near East, liberated from the yoke of 
the Turk, and who have expressed 
that hope in their prayers. We 
Greeks naturally expected that when 
the moment of the final struggle for 
that liberation came we should have 
with us the expressed sentiment of all 
those who had for so long prayed 
and hoped for what has now been 
accomplished. 

But the late war confused many 
issues in people’s minds, and the 
peace which followed the war was so 
complicated that there were many in 
every country who did not under- 
stand just what was being settled or 
how it was being settled. We Greeks 
believe that this must have been so 
in respect of the Near Eastern ques- 
tion, so far as the American people 
are concerned; otherwise, certainly, 
we should have had the whole senti- 
ment of America with us in the strug- 
gle which we have been conducting 
against the Turks, instead of the un- 
certain, divided opinion which the 


American press has reflected. We 
all feel that if the American people 
understood clearly what is at stake 
in the Near East in this struggle with 
the Turks there could be no question 
as to the whole-hearted support that 
America would give us. That is why 
I am going to try to set a few mat- 
ters right as to our war, so that the 
misunderstanding may be dispelled 
and that those devoted people in 
America who for a century have re- 
membered the Greeks under Turkish 
rule in their prayers—and they are 
numbered by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, we know—may be reassured 
in their faith in us. 


In the first place, we have been 
charged with conducting a war of 
imperialism—seeking to conquer vast 
territories in Asia Minor which are 
not Greek, with a view to subjecting a 
Turkish majority to Hellenic rule. 
Nothing is further from the truth. 
God forbid that we, a small nation 
which for a century has struggled for 
its very existence, should now enter 
upon a course .of imperialism! It is 
the thing furthest from our thoughts. 
For 468 years millions of Greeks 
knew what it was to live under the 
rule of conquerors. We know that it 
did not crush our spirit or our deter- 
mination to be free. We know that it 
did not profit the world, advance civ- 
ilization or better the state of the con- 
querors under whom the Greeks lived. 
It was a festering sore in the whole 
state of civilization, and no one knows 
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it better than we. Why, in God’s 
name, should we now try to commit 
the same evil that for 468 years was 
committed against us? 


The war which we have been con- 
ducting is a war of liberation, and 
nothing else. It began not in 1919 
but in 1821. Piece by piece, almost 
foot by foot, during a century of 
struggle we conquered back from the 
Turk the freedom which had been 
Greece’s for 3,000 years. Little by lit- 
tle we had achieved that freedom so 
far as Europe was concerned, save 
in Thrace. Then came the World 
War. For a while we kept apart from 
it, saving our strength for the great 
final struggle with the Turks, which 
every Greek knew was bound to come; 
King Constantine, who had led the 
Hellenic armies in the Balkan wars, 
knew it better, perhaps, than any one 
else. At last we joined the Allies, 
and with the final victory of the Al- 
lies received by the Treaty of Sevres 
a certain quasi-realization of that 


dream of the freedom of the Greeks 
which had been the ultimate aim of 
our whole history since the beginning 
of the Hellenic War of Independence 
in 1821. 


But, unfortunately, the Treaty of 
Sevres, which was to have settled 
once for all this whole mooted 
Near Eastern question, which had 
been the basis of so many wars, was 
not in effect really a settlement. It 
was rather in the nature of a com- 
promise, in regard to what the Greeks 
had been working for and fighting 
for and giving their money and their 
lives for, for the last hundred years. 
The point is that it was not a solu- 
tion. It was an arrangement—and the 
Greeks had been rearranging ar- 
rangements for a century, and were 
tired of it. 

But the Treaty of Sévres did one 
clear thing: It established the right 
of the Greeks to security in Asia 
Minor, and to that part not only the 
Greeks and the rest of Europe set 
their hands, but the Turks as well. 
Yet no sooner was this arrangement 
signed and sealed than it was called 
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into question—as every . previous 
settlement of the Turkish problem 
had been called into question for 
the last hundred years. And to main- 
tain what they had gained and what 
had been officially recognized as 
theirs, the Greeks were called upon 
ence more to take up arms and to 
fight. 

It is important to recall that it was 
not the present régime in Greece 
which began that fight, but the previ- 
ous régime, the very one which had 
negotiated and signed the Treaty of 
Sévres. Thus it is plain that there 
was no change in policy with the com- 
ing of the present regime; it was all 
an expression of the will of the whole 
Hellenic people. An entire nation does 
not give over what it has been strug- 
gling for for a century, for nothing; 
nor did the Greeks in this instance. 

And now comes the second im- 
portant factor in the situation, which 
does not seem to be well understood 
in the United States. The elements in 
Turkey which were opposed to the 
execution of the Treaty of Sévres 
were not the Government of Turkey. 
The Government of Turkey—the only 
one recognized by any other Govern- 
ment in the world—had signed the 
Treaty of Sévres and agreed to abide 
by its terms. The Government of 
Turkey was under the surveillance 
of the Allies, because Turkey had 
been one of the defeated enemies dur- 
ing the war; and the Government of 
Turkey was held by the Allies to 
carry out the terms of the treaty 
which it had signed. 

But at that moment there came into 
being a rebel force—that of Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha — unrecognized 
by any one as having either rights or 
responsibilities. And this rebel force 
said in effect: “ We shall not carry 
out the terms of the Treaty of 
Sévres.” 

So far as our allies in the World 
War were concerned, all was well so 
long as the Government of Turkey 
declared its willingness to carry out 
the terms of the Treaty of Sévres. 
The Allies were not directly con- 
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Premier of Greece, who succeeded Venizelos after the 


return of King Constantine 


cerned in what Mustapha Kemal and 
his rebel army said. But the Greeks 
were, because that part of the Treaty 
of Sevres which provided for freeing 
the Greeks of Asia Minor—one of the 
main aims for which Greece had gone 
to war—was precisely one of the 
things which Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
not only said he would not accord, but 
raised an army to resist. 

It is plain that, even if this did not 
concern the other signatories of the 
Treaty of Sévres, it certainly con- 
cerned the Greeks most vitally. And 
as they were the ones vitally con- 
cerned, it fell upon them to see that 
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the Treaty of Sevres was 
executed in this particu- 
lar respect. As there was 
no organized force in 
Constantinople to com- 
pel the rebel Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha to carry 
out the terms to which 
the Constantinople Gov- 
ernment had agreed, it 
devolved upon the 
Greeks, alone and single- 
handed, to do it. 

Well, they have done 
it. There was a brief 
period in which even 
some of those who had 
signed the Treaty of 
Sevres together with the 
Greeks felt doubtful 
whether it could be done 
or not. They - said: 
“Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
is too strong. He cannot 
be made to agree to the 
terms of the treaty. Bet- 


ter compromise.” But 
the Greeks said: “No!” 
And they set about 


demonstrating that 
Greece alone could force 
Mustapha Kemal’s rebel 
army far out of the ter- 
ritory which had been 
granted to the freed 
Greeks by the Treaty of 
Sevres, and keep it out. 
They have demonstrated 
that. Those who thought 
that Mustapha Kemal could not be 
driven out of the territory which he 
sought to wrest from the Greeks have 
been convinced that he could be 
driven out, and driven so far out that 
there is no chance of his return. That 
is all the Greeks set out to do. They 
have done it. 

And now, in the final solution, they 
do not want a foot of territory that 
is not and should not be Greek: they 
want only Greek-inhabited territory, 
with whatever may be necessary 
from a military standpoint to see that 
it remains Greek. They want no con- 
cauests, no colonies. But it must be 
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borne in mind that they have learned 
a bitter lesson, which has cost thou- 
sands of lives—and that lesson is that 
it is suicide to depend upon the writ- 
ten word of the Turk if he can find 
a way to escape it. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment agreed to the Treaty of 
Sévres; but a Turk, Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, refused to recognize or abide 
by that agreement. Well, the Greeks 
have learned from that—and the 
whole civilized world may well note 
it—that whatever settlement is now 
made must, absolutely, place Greece 
in a position to guard, militarily, 
what has been given to Greece in the 
way of freeing the Greeks of Asia 
Minor from Turkish rule. In a word, 
any frontiers now set up between 
Greeks and Turks in Asia Minor must 
he frontiers that the Greeks can hold 
easily against any more such unau- 
thorized attacks as that of Mustapha 
Kemal and his rebels. 


It is not the Greeks who seek this. 
There are Greeks today who have 
been mobilized for the last twelve 
years, and who are sick of the whole 





war business. Every. one in Greece 
is sick of it. But it is in order to 
avoid another: war in a year or so 
that the Greeks-must now insist upon 
terms which will make it easy for 
them to keep themselves free from a 
new Turkish domination. If the 
Turkish Government at Constanti- 
rople has been so weakened that it 
cannot enforce its will in the interior 
cf Turkey, then the Greeks must pro- 
tect themselves: where: there is no 
other protection. 

That is all we seek. We _ have 
waited a hundred years for it, and we 
have won it with our blood and our 
treasure. We have done it alone. We 
have not been a nuisance to any other 
ration in the world in carrying. out 
the terms of a treaty which had been 
formally signed by all concerned. All 
we ask. now is that the rest of the 
world shall recognize the fact that 
the Greek populations.of Asia: Minor 
have been freed, and that it would be 
a grotesque negation of the whole 
civilization of the past century to re- 
turn them to slavery. 


KRUPP STEEL WORKS: TRANSFORMED 


RUPP’S, famous for the part it played 

during the war, has undergone a 
complete transformation. At present 
its output is mainly limited to locomotives 
—on whose weldless steel tires the House 
of Krupp built its first sueccess—and to 
general railway steel and iron work. Hun- 
dreds of locomotives are in process of con- 
struction at the same time, and a complete 
lecomotive leaves the works every day in 
the year. The actual output is 400 a year. 
Many of these are being built for Russia. 
The new peace activities include high-speed 
machine tools, dynamos and_ electrical 
appliances, boilers, motor engines, screw 
propellers, hydraulic presses, steam ham- 
mers, -rails, paper-making machinery, tex- 


tile machinery, agricultural machinery, 
cutlery and tools, 100-ton steel castings, 
pen nibs, &c. Miles of factories employ- 
ing 80,000 workmen are impressive. One 
of the Directors has said that even if 
Krupp’s never made another gun or rolled 
another armor plate it would always be 
able to find work for its army of employes. 
English visitors look with uneasiness on 
this vast industry as they recall the sinis- 
ter part which Krupp’s played in the World 
War, seeing here ample scope both in 
means and in large-scale training for the 
fabrication of munitions and guns in the 
event of another war. Meanwhile Essen 
goes on with its colossal production for 
the ends of peace. 








BOLIVIA AND THE CHILE- 
PERU CONTROVERSY 


By CARLOS CASTRO-RuvizZ, C. B. E. 


Professor of International Law in the University of Chile 


Facts tending to show that Bolivia was the chief gainer by the 
treaty of 1904, which she is now seeking to revise or to repudiate 


RACTICALLY every Latin- 
American republic has had long- 
standing controversies with its 

neighbors over the boundaries in- 
herited from colonial times, since 
they were vaguely given dominion 
over unknown territories in accord- 
ance with theological and not with 
geographical or economic principles, 
at a time when a million square miles 
more or less was something entirely 
1egligible for the world-wide Spanish 
dominions overseas. The coast of the 
Atacama Desert from the Loa River 
to the south was for a long time the 
subject of discussion between Chile 
and Bolivia, until, by the treaties of 
1866 and 1874, it was agreed that 
ownership over that territory as far 
as the twenty-fourth degree of south 
latitude should reside in Bolivia; for 
this Chile had received substantial 
compensations in exchange, exemp- 
tion from future taxation for Chilean 
nitrate owners being the principal 
one. 

The nucleus of Bolivian population 
was, however, ,over three hundred 
miles inland, on the Andean plateau, 
“the roof of South America,” and 
separated from the sea by a barren 
desert, without roads or even trails. 
The ports and inlets of shat lit- 
toral were Cobija, Mejillones and 
Antofagasta, the last-named having 
been founded by the Chilean Nitrate 
Company (Compania Chilena de Sali- 
tres). These ports were of little or 
no use to Bolivia, wholly lacking as 
they were in supply points to which 
the mule and the llama caravans 


could have recourse for sustenance in 
transportation. 


A quick glance at a map will suf- 
fice to show why this territory was 
not suitable as an outlet to the sea for 
Bolivia, unless some modern means 
of communication were provided. 
Geographically, the whole of the Ata- 
cama desert lay below the southern 
Bolivian frontier, and its immediate 
inland boundary was touching Ar- 
gentinian and not Bolivian territory. 
Therefore, Bolivian commerce was 
carried on almost entirely by way of 
Arica, which port, isolated as it was 
from other Peruvian centres of popu- 
lation, owed its existence to that com- 
merce, because in that location as 
well as in Tacna (some forty miles 
from the sea) there lay two small 
valleys useful for pasturage, but use- 
ful principally because Arica was at 
the end of the shortest route from 
Bolivia’s centres of trade to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


In the years 1875 and 1876, the 
Peruvian Railroad from Mollendo 
to Lake Titicaca was put in 
operation, and a large part of 
Bolivia’s freight went over that 
line, with the consequent loss of 
trade in transit for Arica. Later 
after the war of the Pacific, the 
railroad from Antofagasta to the 
Bolivian mining district of Oruro was 
constructed, and Bolivian commerce, 
abandoning the caravan transport, 
availed itself exclusively of those two 
railways, thereby wholly depriving 
Arica of that commerce on which it 
had been depending for its very ex- 
istence, and thus leaving the life of 
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both Tacna and Arica to rely solely 
on what they derive. out of Chile’s 
possession thereof. The railroad from 
Arica to La Paz, constructed by Chile 
in conformity with the stipulation of 
the Treaty of Peace of Oct. 20, 1904, 
revitalized Arica and re-established 
its importance, because that railroad 
follows the shortest line between Bo- 
livia and the sea. It is only 400 kilo- 
meters long, whereas the Mollendo 
rail-and-water route covers about 
double that distance, and the Anto- 
fagasta line a little more than a 
thousand kilometers. Such are the 
geographical facts. 

The war of the Pacific was termi- 
nated by the Treaty of Ancon (with 
Peru) in 1883 and by the truce with 
Bolivia in 1884. By virtue of the 
latter, the entire Atacama littoral 
from the Loa River southward was 
definitely incorporated under the 
sovereignty of Chile. It is to be noted 
that the Treaty of Ancon ceded to 
Chile the Province of Tarapaca, and 
that this cession imposed upon Bo- 
livia the recognition of perpetual 
Chilean sovereignty over the Ata- 
cama littoral, since Chile could ,not 
be expected to accept a break in 
her territorial continuity. Bolivia 
acknowledged this accomplished fact 
in the adjustment of the truce con- 
vention. 

No further thought was given by 
Bolivia to the recovery of what she 
called her littoral (which was hers 
solely by reason of Chile’s condi- 
tional cession in the above-mentioned 
Treaties of 1866 and 1874). Upon 
Bolivia’s abandonment of the idea of 
the recovery of that littoral, all her 
thought was concentrated upon ob- 
taining her own access to the sea by 
way of Arica, and to this end she took 
various steps before the Chilean Gov- 
ernment. Chile found herself unable 
to consider Bolivia’s proposition, in 
view of the fact that the sovereignty 
under which she occupied that terri- 
tory was conditional upon a future 
plebiscite. It is not known whether 
Bolivia took similar steps before the 
Government of Peru, but there are 


Dias | 


certain reasons for believing that if 
such steps were taken they were not 
acquiesced in by her former ally. 

When it became apparent that 
Chile and Peru were unable to reach 
an agreement as to definitive owner- 
ship of Tacna and Arica, Bolivia de- 
cided to abandon her hopes of a port 
on the Pacific in favor of other more 
immediate and substantial benefits. 
In the Summer of 1902 she commis- 
sioned her Minister in London, Don 
Avelino Aramayo, to return by way 
of Chile and sound its Government on 
a proposition by virtue of which, in 
exchange for her abandonment of the 
idea of a port and the substitution 
of a definitive treaty of peace for the 
truce pact, Bolivia was to get certain 
concessions from Chile. These con- 
cessions were embraced in a memo- 
randum, and, improved by Chile, they 
are the same that are set forth in 
the Treaty of Peace of Oct. 20, 1904. 

Among the provisions of that 
treaty are those for the construction 
of a railroad from Arica to La Paz 
(in operation since 1913) and the 
free use by Bolivia of all Chilean 
ports. In their entirety the Chilean 
concessions to Bolivia exceeded in 
value the sum of £6,000,000. 

Chile accepted Bolivia’s proposi- 
tion at the hands of Senor Aramayo; 
thereupon the present Chilean Am- 
bassador to the United States, Senor 
Mathieu, was appointed Minister to 
Bolivia for the special purpose of 
drafting the treaty. This would have 
been accomplished within a few days 
but for the fact that the Bolivian 
Government expressed the desire that 
the boundaries between the two coun- 
tries should be definitely deter- 
mined in the same treaty, in order 
that in the future there should be no 
differences for dispute. This subject 
naturally required a long time for 
study by experts on the field. 

Finally, in 1904, the treaty was 
signed and ratified to the satisfac- 
tion of the two Governments, par- 
ticularly that of Bolivia, as shown by 
the reportsof the Bolivian Chancellery 
covering that period. The conclusion 
of the treaty was considered to have 
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been a substantial achievement be- 
fore the country by President Montes 
and by his Minister in Chile, who 
signed the treaty, Don Alberto Gu- 
tierrez, an enthusiastic defender in 
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SHADED AREA INDICATES THE TACNA- 
ARICA DISTRICT, THE SUBJECT OF A 
TRIANGULAR DISPUTE WHICH ALL 
THE NATIONS CONCERNED ARE NOW 
SEEKING TO SETTLE 


From a map sketched by Lieutenant Commander J. 
M. Creighton, U. S. Naval Intelligence Office 


RADIO REPORTS 


HE first attempt ever made in the East 

to distribute market news to farmers 
by radiophone — a_ system already in 
operation in the West—was initiated in 
New York City in the last week of Janu- 
ary, 1922. From this date began the 
sending out twice a day of radiophone news 
of the wholesale markets. Arrangements 
to serve the farmers of New York, New 
Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania had al- 
ready been completed between the State 
Department of Farms and Markets and 
the Westinghouse Electrical and Manufac- 
turing Company. Under the new system 


both books and pamphlets of the ad- 
vantages that accrued to Bolivia by 
that instrument. 


Senor Aramayo, the bearer of Bo- 
livia’s proposition to Chile; Sefior 
Montes, the President of the Repub- 
lic at that time, and Senor Gutierrez, 
the signer of the treaty, are the same 
persons who, after the treaty had 
been in existence for seventeen years 
without cause of friction or diffi- 
culty, haled Chile before the League 
of Nations and repudiated unequivo- 
cally a pact which they had thereto- 
fore held up as a meritorious personal 
achievement. 


Bolivian commerce is being carried 
on without any obstacle whatsoever 
through Chilean ports. Not only that, 
but the treaty brought back to Bolivia 
the confidence of Chile, and there was 
a great influx of Chilean capital and 
enterprise, which have contributed to 
the present great development so 
happily enjoyed by that country. 
Furthermore, the entire population 
of the Province of Antofagasta is 
Chilean; it has always been Chilean, 
even before the war, as were also the 
industries therein established. 


FOR FARMERS 


the farmers of the regions specified will 
receive news the same as by telephone. 
A statement issued by the Department of 
Farms and Markets said in part: 

The farmers’ reports will cover not only 
market prices and conditions of the day in the 
New York wholesale market, but will summarize 
information from other large national markets 
obtained daily by the United States Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimate over their leased 
telegraph wires. Market conditions for Eastern 
agricultural products in the big wholesale cen- 
tres will be compared on at least three days a 
week. 

The isolation of the farmer is rapidly 
becoming a thing of the past. 





THE WAR LORDS OF CHINA 


By HENRY C. FENN 


An American resident of Peking 


An intimate view of Chang Tso-lin, the military Governor who 
has seized the Peking Government, and of Wu Pei-fu, his chief 
two powerful military dictators 


rival—How Sun Yat-sen faces 


LL Gaul was divided into three 
A parts. Nothing as definite as 

that can be said about China 
at present. Divided the country cer- 
tainly is, and into many more than 
three parts. The rapid shift of di- 
visions gives a kaleidoscopic effect, 
but this very fact shows that the 
divisions are neither natural nor per- 
manent. There are no claims of dis- 
tinct nationality such as caused the 
break-up of Austria-Hungary. No 
one of the “ independent ” sections of 
the country looks forward to perma- 
nent separation from the others. 
Each is a protest against the present 
military oligarchy in Peking. All 
look forward to a reunited China, but 
their conceptions of the terms on 
which that union can be effected 
differ materially. 

Outsiders frequently get the im- 
pression that China is in the throes 
of a civil war between the North and 
the South very similar to the Amer- 
ican Civil War of half a century ago. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. There is no Mason and Dixon 
line in China marking a distinct 
cleavage of public opinion. One 
“ Government ” happens to be located 
fairly far north and another at the 
extreme south. China is not equally 
divided between them, however, and 
there are further divisions within 
the territories more or less nominal- 
ly controlled by these two ‘ Govern- 
ments.” Also, as I have made clear, 
this is not a war of secession. 


“ TUCHUN ” GOVERNMENT 


In Peking there is nominally a 
Government, headed by a President; 
also a Cabinet, which is a variable 


quantity. But the real power behind 
these figureheads is lodged with 
three of the strongest provincial 
Tuchuns, or military Governors. Ru- 
mor occasionally mentions a “ Par- 
liament,” ostensibly to be summoned 
—some time. But when? And really, 
what’s the use of summoning it? It’s 
a serious question whether the Presi- 
dent would find himself in harmony 
with it, and it’s a foregone conclusion 
that the war lords behind the Gov- 
ernment would not. So if it ever does 
convene it is likely to be the “ goat ” 
for all good war lords to burden with 
the blame for their mistakes while 
they see to it that said “ goat” be 
not allowed rope enough to make any 
mistakes on its own account. Inas- 
much as these military gentlemen are 
having great difficulty in keeping the 
figurehead President supplied with a 
Cabinet,* will they be able to keep a 
Parliament convened once they get 
it? Of course, a judicious use of 
troops has a strong persuasive force; 
troops have been used before. 

It can fairly be said that in no 
part of the country do thinking 
people outside the militarist circles 
pin any faith on the ability of the 
Peking officials and their supporters 
to evolve a responsible Government. 
Opinions to that effect are openly 
voiced, and no serious attempts are 
made at their suppression. There 
has been a process of decay since the 
death of Yuan Shih-kai, due largely 
to the weakness of the Presidents 
and consequent growth otf power 


*This article was written early in December, 
1921. Later in the month (Dec. 25) the Peking 
Cabinet of Ching Yun-peng was overthown and 
replaced by a new Cabinet virtually dictated 
by Chang Tso-lin, the super-Tuchun of Man- 
churia, and headed by Liang: Shi-yi.—EpIror. 
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among the military officials. It is 
freely predicted in Peking as well as 
elsewhere that even if left to work 
out its own future the present “ Gov- 
ernment ” has not long to live. 

The chief props of this anomalous 
“ Government of the Republic,” as I 
have intimated, are the three super- 
Tuchuns, or “ Inspectors General,” 
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who dictate it. These are Chang Tso- 
lin (Manchuria), Tsao-kun (Chihli), 
and Wu Pei-fu (Yangtse provinces). 

Chang Tso-lin, the uncrowned 
King of Manchuria, sends forth his 
orders and decrees to Peking from 
Mukden, the capital of the three east- 
ern provinces known collectively as 
Manchuria. (See the accompanying 
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Map of China as it is today, torn by warring factions, which include two rival Governments 
and the mutually hostile armies of three or more Military Governors 
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map.) These orders usually read 
somewhat as follows: “I need a few 
million yen to suppress bandits in In- 
ner Mongolia and to rescue Outer 
Mongolia from the Far Eastern Re- 
public. If I don’t get them my un- 
paid troops are likely to mutiny, and 
I won’t be responsible for the conse- 
quences.” And he gets them. The 
suppression of bandits never takes 
place. Neither does the campaign 
against the Siberians. But after a 
while Chang comes back for further 
funds. While foreign loans fall due 
and are defaulted, Chang stipulates 
his needs for imaginary military ex- 
peditions and gets quick attention. 
There’s a reason. He has 20,000 
troops in the vicinity of Peking and 
controls the Peking-Mukden railway. 
It is whispered that the policemen 
in Peking are his troops in disguise. 
And this man Chang a few years ago 
was a hunted bandit in Manchuria. 
Tsao-kun is the war lord of the 
“Chihli Party ” and rival-in-chief of 
Chang Tso-lin. His headquarters are 


at Paotingfu, eighty-odd miles down 
the railway southeast of Peking. His 
wants are only less than those of 
Chang because he has no troops in 
Peking. Some think that they see a 


grain of mercy in Tsao. Others say 
he is merely biding his time. Certain 
it is that last Fall hewas much weaker 
than Chang, whereas today the bal- 
ance of power is quite the other way. 
The change is due to the rise to power 
of Tsao’s chief lieutenant, Wu Pei-fu. 

Since last Spring Wu Pei-fu, now 
the Lord of the Yangtze, has so over- 
shadowed his master, Tsao-kun, that 
the relationship is merely a con- 
venience. Tsao saw the need of con- 
solidating the central provinces of 
the Yangtze River region before they 
seceded like other quarters, so— 
much against the will of the Mukden 
Lord—he got General Wu appointed 
super-Tuchun No. 3, in charge of all 
the Yangtze region. And Wu made 
good. The Szechuanese from the 
west invaded his territory and 
threatened the great river port of 
Ichang. He drove them out and al- 
most annihilated their army. That 
was the first bit of real fighting 
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China had seen for some time. No 
serious attempt to penetrate his pre- 
serve has been made since. 

But Wu’s chief problem is not de- 
fense. He is intrusted with the task 
of winning back the seceded prov- 
inces—not an easy task for any man. 
But Wu’s standing with the people at 
large is certainly better than that of 
any other single leader in the North. 
If any one can do it, he can. Last 
Fall it was said by many that Wu, 
who was then ingratiating himself 
with the people of Shantung prov- 
ince as their Governor, and the Chris- 
tian General, Feng Yu-hsiang, were 
the only two leaders whom China 
could trust. Chinese and foreigners 
alike voiced the hope that they would 
get together. Today Feng is Tuchun 
of Shensi—under Wu. His elevation 
was a quick piece of work and a sur- 
prise to the country. But such hap- 
penings are rather frequent in China. 
Last Spring the writer was engaged 
in famine relief work at Shuntehfu, 
some two hundred miles south of Pe- 
king on the Hankow Railway. Tsao- 
kun was north of us at Paotingfu, 
and Wu was south of us at Honanfu. 
Both were very helpful in facilitating 
the shipment of supplies for our 
work. But the local commander at 
Shuntehfu, General Hsiao Yao-uan, 
had a division of troops who were con- 
stantly interfering with our trans- 
portation. It was not until we threat- 
ened to report him to his superiors 
that he gave us the protection we 
were entitled to. The same Hsiao is 
now Wu’s right-hand man. 

General Wu admittedly holds the 
strongest position in the country at 
present. In his control—merely nom- 
inal in some regions—are the central, 
richest and most populous provinces 
of China. The kingdom of Chang 
Tso-lin is situated in the border lands, 
a thinly populated country supporting 
some twenty millions of people. Wu’s 
domain includes nearer two hundred 
and fifty millions, or more than one- 
half the entire population of the 
country. 
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SITUATION IN SOUTH CHINA 


The main factor in the South is, of 
course, the Canton Government, 
headed by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Another 
political division, it is true, exists in 
the three southwest provinces of Yun- 
nan, Kweichou and Szechuan, which 
are independent, though fluctuating 
at present between Dr. Sun and Wu 
Pei-fu. The papers announced early 
in December that Yunnan and Kwei- 
chou had decided to support Sun. It 
remains to be seen what such “ sup- 
port ” will consist of. These prov- 
inces, far from any railroad, are no 
small prize, for their aggregate pop- 
ulation is near the hundred million 
mark. It is the Canton Government 
in the southeast, however, as I have 
said, which focuses attention. 

The question as to whether Dr. 
Sun, bitter enemy of Peking and the 
ruling power of Canton, is a patriot 
or a self-seeker is beyond the scope 
of this article. He has his friends in 
the North as well as in the South. 
Many, on the other hand—especially 
foreigners—consider him a visionary. 
However that may be, he has set up 
and maintained at Canton a “ Gov- 
ernment ” which has caused no little 
stir abroad. Probably it has aroused 
more talk abroad than in China, due 
in a measure to the preponderance of 
Cantonese in Britain and America. 
This at least seems certain: Sun has 
set up what all who visit Canton re- 
port to be a very efficient administra- 
tion within the city limits. They note 
new roads cut through the heart of 
the city, where once were narrow 
lanes; electric lighting and telephone 
systems, aqueducts, and a remark- 
ably progressive municipal organiza- 
tion. Canton has the first city char- 
ter known in China. At the same 
time the writer has heard the admis- 
sion from Cantonese in Peking that 
Sun, outside of Canton itself, has 
little hold on the province of Kwang- 
tung, which is constantly overrun 
with bandits. 

As for Kwangsi Province, which 
lies in the East, Sun’s able lieutenant, 
General Chen Chiung-ming, is in con- 


trol there, but Chen is anything but 
Sun’s humble servant. Sun is pre- 
paring to invade the North, or so the 
papers report every few days. He is 
trying to raise a loan abroad, as the 
territory under his control cannot 
possibly produce sufficient funds for 
such an enterprise. But whenever 
Sun says, “ Let’s go,” Chen Chiung- 
ming replies, “ Not yet. The time 
isn’t ripe.”” Meanwhile it is reported 


that Chen and Wu are negotiating. 


SUN VS. THE WAR LORDS 


If Sun should really start his ex- 
pedition—which he is supposed to 
have done several times already—the 
three War Lords would probably lay 
aside private disputes and _ unite 
against him. In fact, they act to- 
gether now in all matters concerning 
the South. And their funds will be 
drawn from within the country, two- 
thirds of which they control. Hence 
it is evident that Sun’s tactics will be 
to try to alienate elements from his 
enemy and give his friends in the 
North reason to believe he will be suc- 
cessful. But he is consistently refus- 
ing overtures from the North, which 
seek to reach an agreement without 
fighting, while Chen Chiung-ming 
seems to be playing for time in order 
to reach such an agreement if possi- 
ble. Chen’s game is more Chinese. 
But will the outcome be that Wu will 
go over to the South, or that Chen 
will go over to Wu? 

It would seem to the casual ob- 
server that, in spite of warlike prep- 
arations on both sides, the chance of 
real fighting is small. Either an in- 
vasion of the North by Sun or of the 
South by Wu would cost more than 
either has to spend. Wu has shown 
by his tactics since assuming the 
General Inspectorship of the Yangtze 
provinces that he will not attack Sun 
until all efforts at diplomacy have 
failed. Chen seems to have the same 
attitude. So Sun will have to force 
war on the country, and the country 
is in no condition to welcome it after 
several years of famine and flood. 

One big reason for Wu’s “ watchful 
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waiting ” policy is that he has an- 
other matter to attend to which is 
much more to his liking than a fight 
with Sun. Some day he must whip 
Chang Tso-lin. Only lately he an- 
nounced that he would not be the one 
to start the fight. That is probably 
only too true, for time is on his side. 
If he can come to terms with the 
South, persuading Sun that he is 
seeking China’s welfare rather than 
his own, he will have overwhelming 
odds against Chang. Otherwise the 
fighting between them, which will 
probably take place on the Peking- 
Hankow Railway, between Peking 
and Paotingfu, is likely to be no joke. 
However, there will be few in that 
day who will waste one good wish on 
the Mudken War Lord. 

[Since this was written, Chang has 
become virtual dictator at Peking, 
and Wu has gone through the form 
of sending him an ultimatum. | 


Although the provinces of Fukien, 
Kiangsi and Hunan are generally in- 
cluded in Wu Pei-fu’s domain, they 
are internally divided and their in- 
fluence is doubtful. A misstep on 
the part of the Yangtze Lord may 
throw them into Sun’s arms, for his 
agents are hard at work there. An 
unprovoked attack by Sun, on the 
other hand, may cause them to unite 
against him. Hence their weight is 
in favor of negotiations. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


I suppose that if a straw vote were 
to be taken among the _ students 
throughout China the result would 
be a complete victory for Sun Yat-sen 
in the North as well as in the South. 
Such is the impression conveyed by 
students in Peking, at least, for al- 
most to a man they come out openly 
for Sun. But they have no leader- 
ship and their numbers are compara- 
tively small. The Peking Govern- 
ment fears them so little that it 








doesn’t even trouble to punish sedi- 
tious statements. 

In the merchants, however, we 
have a class whose influence is in- 
creasingly felt. Through chambers 
of commerce and bankers’ associa- 
tions they are even now exerting no 
small presure. They are the keepers 
of the nation’s pursestrings. Al- 
ready they have refused loans for 
military purposes. What greater 
power is there than just this to bring 
peace and unity in the country? A 
normal revenue is insufficient for 
military expeditions in any country, 
and especially in China. The consist- 
ent shutting off of funds will do more 
te curb the War Lords than seces- 
sions, revolutions and expeditions. If 
military movements are impossible, 
diplomatic means will soon reunite 
the provinces. 

Of course, once reconciliation is ef- 
fected, these same merchants must 
pay the enormous bill for disband- 
ment of the troops. Unpaid troops 
are an invitation to any one who is’ 
willing to lead them for personal gain. 
At best they will become scattered 
groups of bandits, requiring further 
raising of troops for their extirpation. 
Only when China’s 1,600,000 soldiers 
are sent home with pay in their 
pockets will there be any real peace 
in the country. And when that kind 
of peace is secured, a very small police 
force will suffice to keep order, for 
the Chinese people are by nature law- 
abiding and peace-loving. The chief 
need of a Government in China is to 
govern the Governors, for, after all, 
they are the trouble-makers. They 
have been and will be a constant dan- 
ger to any central Government, not 
merely until the power of raising 
troops is taken from them, but until 
the Chinese people as a whole change 
their entire code of personal and po- 
litical morality and practice the pa- 
triotism they are now preaching 
everywhere. 











WHAT JAPAN IS THINKING 


By JESSE WILLIS JEFFERIS 


Glimpses of the contents of some recent books by Japanese on 
international issues—Volumes by American authors on Jananese 
aims and ideals—Forces making for peace in the Pacific 


HE rise of Japan in seventy 
Bg years from obscurity to a com- 

manding position in a proposed 
entente of the most powerful nations 
in the world is a striking example 
of what an ancient civilization may 
become when quickened by modern 
ideas. It is true that the precocity 
of Japan, compared with the con- 
servatism of such countries as China 
and India, is largely the result of her 
exposed insular position; but they 
cherish an illusion who believe that 
Japanese civilization began when 
“the big black fire-ships of the bar- 
barians,” commanded by Commodore 
Perry, first steamed into the harbor 
of Yeddo. May not historians of the 
future declare that the dropping of 
our anchors was the beginning of 
Japan’s lapse into a modernized and 
more deadly form of barbarism? For 
since then the pacifist Japan of cher- 
ry blossoms, poetry and the gentle 
teaching of Buddha, the Light of 
Asia, has learned the ways of West- 
ern imperialism. 

It is because the Japanese have 
learned from Germany, Great Britain 
and America to arm themselves to the 
teeth, and, like us, to plant all four 
feet in the trough of commercialism, 
that we are now compelled to regard 
them as factors to be reckoned with 
in what is popularly known as “ the 
family of civilized nations.”’ Dwelling 
so smugly and complacently in cellu- 
loid houses, let us discreetly refrain 
from shooting Roman candles. 

Every honest American, and every 
Liberal living in the Kingdom of the 
Rising Sun, is unalterably opposed to 
Japan’s military autocracy. Justice, 


of course, demands that Japan take 
her foot off the neck of China -and 
that Great Britain do likewise. But 
what Pharisees have we become to 
protest against the expansion of the 
overcrowded, rock-ribbed island of 
Japan, no larger than the State of 
Montana, and wholly incapable of 
sustaining 57,000,000 inhabitants, 
while we who command a continent 
have taken possession of and fortified 
islands which repose almost under 
the shadow of Mount Fujiyama! 


Psychologists say that no one is 
capable of plumbing the depths of 
another’s soul. If this be true, how 
much more difficult must be the task 
of the American who tries to pierce 
the wall which separates his mind 
from the peculiar consciousness of 
the Japanese! The chasm between 
the two may be indicated by a single 
example. Dr. Uyesugi, Professor of 
Constitutional Law in the Imperial 
University of Tokio, declares that the 
Mikado is the organized will of the 
Japanese nation. “The wish of the 
whole people,” he says, “can never 
be indicated through a majority vote, 
but is expressed by the Emperor.” 
The Sovereign in Heaven sent his 
grandson down to Japan for the pur- 
pose of founding an ideal State on 
earth, and willed that the grandson’s 
descendants should be the Emperors 
of Japan, from generation to genera- 
tion. By absolutely obeying the *i- 
kado, who is a descendant of the Al- 
mighty, every Japanese may attain 
the highest virtue. As the Mikado’s 
will does not conflict with the peo- 
ple’s, says Dr. Uyesugi, the true 
ideals of democracy can be realized 
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only in Japan. Jimmu Tenno, the 
first Emperor, who ascended the 
throne in 660 B.C., said: ‘‘ The world 
shall be our metropolis; the universe 
shall be our realm.” 


MIRRORS OF JAPAN 


Difficult as it is for an American 
to get the viewpoint of the learned 
professor just quoted, I shall en- 
deavor, by means of significant 
passages from recent books on Japan, 
to mirror some phases of present 
Japanese thought. Never before has 
there been so abundant an outpour- 
ing of good books on Japan. A glance 
into some of the best of them may aid 
to a fuller understanding of the na- 
tion’s traits, aims and ideals. 

In the admirable collection of ar- 
ticles written by representative Japa- 
nese, entitled “ What Japan Thinks,” 
‘just published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, may be found striking opinions 
on political questions of the day. 
In this volume a representative lib- 
eral, Professor Sakuzo Yoshino—also 
of the Tokio Imperial University— 
deplores the militaristic tendencies of 
the Japanese Government. The mili- 
tary ordinance of 1909 provides that 
in certain matters plans may be car- 
ried out by appealing directly to the 
Emperor. According to this law, it 
is not necessary to submit these poli- 
cies to the Diet, nor do the members 
of the Diet have any right to question 
such proceedings. The Minister of 
the Navy or the Minister of War may, 
without consulting the Premier or 
other member of the Cabinet, carry 
out plans over the Premier’s head and 
biing new ordinances into effect. 

The military ordinance of 1909 
provides that in certain matters 
plans may be carried out by appeal- 
ing directly to the Emperor. Ac- 
cording to this law, it is not neces- 
sary to submit these policies to the 
Diet, nor do the members of the Diet 
have any right to question such pro- 
ceedings. The Minister of the Navy 
or the Minister of War may, without 
consulting the Premier or other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, carry out plans 
over the Premier’s head and bring 
new ordinances into effect. 
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In the conduct of national affairs, 
a scheme has therefore been adopted 
in which the militarists, including 
the army and navy, compose one side 
of a triangle, while on the other side 
is the Cabinet, whose business it is to 
look after ordinary administrative 
affairs. The Emperor, who is at the 
top of the triangle, is the unifying 
force. The result is that Japan prac- 
tically has two Governments. On the 
one side is the militaristic class and 
on the other the people, with the Em- 
peror at the top. Of course this 
scheme of a double Government is not 
constitutional. 


But reform is very difficult to un- 
dertake. The stronger the opposition 
among the people, the stronger the 
resistance of the militarists, whose 
attitude is that whatever is best for 
Japan should be done, no matter who 
or what is to be sacrificed. 


Professor Yoshi S. Kuno of the 
University of California in ‘ What 
Japan Wants” (Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co.) says that Japan has no 
intention of seeking to control the 
Pacific Ocean single-handed. She 
well knows that this would be im- 
possible so long as strong marine 
powers, like Great Britain and the 
United States, exist. What she really 
wants is a fair share of rights and 
privileges on the Pacific. Such being 
the case, the strong fortification by 
the United States of Hawaii, Guam 
and the Philippines has caused her 
grave misgivings. She can see no 
reason for the fortification of these 
islands, unless the United States re- 
gards Japan as a potential enemy. 
Therefore, with the exception of a 
few militarists, the people of Japan 
are united in wanting the nations to 
remove all fortifications from their 
insular possessions on the Pacific, so 
that this ocean may become in reality 
what it already is in name—a truly 
“ peaceful sea.” 


The concessions held by Japan in 
China, Professor Kuno explains, are 
of three kinds. The first were se- 
cured as a result of the Chino-Japa- 
nese war. By them persons of other 
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nationalities are permitted to navi- 
gate the rivers of China and to estab- 
lish industrial plants within the con- 
fines of her territory. The second 
were obtained as a result of the 
Russo-Japanese war, when Japan 
stepped into the shoes vacated by 
Russia. By these concessions special 
rights were granted to Japan alone— 
rights not open to other nations. By 
securing territorial leases with 
special mining and railroad conces- 
sions, the Japanese have thus en- 
tered upon an era of remarkable na- 
tional expansion. Out of these con- 
cessions has sprung the ill-will of 
China for Japan. The third class 
of concessions consists of former 
German rights in Shantung, which 
Japan acquired as a result of the 
World War. The famous “ Twenty- 
one Demands,” by means of which 
Japan gained further political and 
industrial concessions, have at the 
same time brought the enmity of 
China to its highest pitch. 

Japan desires to retain all these 


concessions, but only in their com- 


Illustration from 


*““The Pacific Triangle,’’ by Sydney Greenbie, 


mercial and industrial aspects, sep- 
arating them from military and po- 
litical influences. Her policy regard- 
ing Shantung, says Professor Kuno, 
is to return the political control of 
the peninsula to China and to retain 
only the mining, railroad and indus- 
trial concessions, which. China con- 
ceded to her under the “ Twenty-one 
Demands ” of 1915. 


THE CALIFORNIA QUESTION 


An apology for Japan’s peaceful 
economic conquests in California is 
found in a notable book, just pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
“ Japan and the California Problem,” 
by Dr. T. Iyenaga, Department of 
Political Science, University of Chi- 
cago, and Kenosake Sato. According» 
to these authors, the chief cause of 
Japanese emigration is the lack of 
productive land. Japan has an area 
of only 147,655 square miles, or about 
8,000 less than that of California. 
Such is the geological formation of 
the islands that only about 16 per 


showing Japanese children 


dressed in modified foreign clothes—‘‘ Japan’s first reaction to foreign influence ’’ 
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cent. of the total area is fit for culti- 
vation, over 70 per cent. being moun- 
tains and forests. Nearly five and 
one-half million families—30,000,000 
people—cultivate 15,000,000 acres, 
which means less than three acres 
per family, and half an acre per in- 
dividual farmer. In recent years the 
pursuit of agriculture has become 
less and less remunerative, driving 
farmhands into the industries. 


CONGESTED POPULATION 


Naturally, the authors continue, 
the Japanese look with eager eyes 
for an opportunity to cultivate land 
abroad. In the north are the vast 
plains of Manchuria, toward the 
south the fertile soil of Australia, 
in the east Hawaii and California of- 
fer golden opportunities for indus- 
trious farmers. But Manchuria is 
too cold, and competition there with 
cheap Chinese labor is unprofitable. 
From the beginning Australia never 
welcomed the yellow races. Only 
Hawaii and California seemed satis- 
factory for Japanese emigration. 

Within the last fifty years the 
population of Japan has _ nearly 
doubled, increasing from 35,000,000 
to 55,000,000. At the present time the 
population is increasing at the rate 
of 650,000 or 700,000 per annum in 
Japan proper alone. The census 
taken Oct. 1, 1920, shows the total 
population of the Mikado’s empire 
to be 77,005,510, of which that of 
Japan proper is 55,961,140. 

Twenty years of emigration at- 
tempts have resulted in failure, 
Japan’s efforts to colonize her race 
in other lands having proved futile 
in every case. There are many causes 
for this failure, and Dr. Iyenaga and 
Mr. Sato say in their book that Japan 
herself is partly, but not wholly, re- 
sponsible for it. Excluded and mal- 
treated wherever they have gone, the 
Japanese return home with shattered 
hopes and wounded feelings, where 
the mooted question of population 
once more confronts them with in- 
tensified severity. 

That the Japanese are efficient 
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tillers of the soil, these authors say, 
is evidenced by their work in Cali- 
fornia. Of the 12,000,000 acres of 
irrigated farm land in that State the 
total value of the crops produced is 
$500,000,000, or about $42 per acre 
annually. Of the 390,000 acres culti- 
vated by the Japanese, the total value 
is $55,000,000 in farm products, or 
$141 per acre. The value of Japanese 
farms per acre has therefore turned 
out to be three and one-half times as 
much as California farms in general. 


The authors of “Japan and the 
California Problem ” contend that the 
Japanese may be readily assimilated 
by the white race. To fortify this 
statement they cite the conclusions 
reached by such authorities as Pro- 
fessor Millis and Dr. Gulick. ‘“ The 
offspring of mixed marriages,” Dr. 
Gulick declares, “are often practi- 
cally indistinguishable from Cauca- 
sians. The color distinction is the 
first to break down. The Japanese 
hair and eve exert a stronger in- 
fluence. So far as the observation 
of the writer goes, there is a tenden- 
cy to striking beauty in the Americo- 
Japanese. The mental ability, also, 
of the offspring of Japanese and 
white marriages is not inferior to 
that of children of either race.” 


THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY 


The mutual impenetrability of Occi- 
dental and Oriental minds to one an- 
other is explained by Julian Street in 
his ‘‘ Mysterious Japan ” (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.), as follows: 


The Orient is all vague to the average 
American. If he does not live on the Pa- 
cific Coast, or in some large city where 
Japanese may have settled, he may never 
have laid eyes upon a Japanese. Or, if he 
has seen Japanese over here, he may have 
seen them in the farming districts of the 
Pacific Slope. Whether he has seen them 
or not, he has gathered some impressions 
of them through newspaper accounts of the 
trouble there has been about them in Cali- 
fornia. He understands that their customs, 
religion and food are unlike his—which may 
be taken as implying a certain lack of merit 
in them. He understands that Japanese 
women and children work in the fields. His 
own women and children do not work in the 
fields, but wear silk stockings, chew gum 
and go to the movies—all of which, of 
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course, counts against the Japanese, since 
to work in the fields is in these times almost 
un-American. And, of course, it is still 
more un-American to do what the Japanese 
laborers did in California until the patriotic 
Californians stopped them, namely, to save 
money and buy farms. 

Then there is this business about “ pic- 
ture brides”—my average American may 
have heard vaguely about that, though prob- 
ably he does not know that the Japanese 
Government, in deference to our wishes, no 
longer allows picture brides to come here. 
He would not think of such a thing as 
picking out a wife by photograph. None of 
his friends would do it, either. 


A decidedly entertaining and beau- 
tifully illustrated work, published by 
Harper & Brothers, is Sydney Green- 
bie’s “ Japan, Real and Imaginary.” 
The author is of the opinion that 
Western ways have been accepted by 
the Japanese under protest and have 
only to a slight degree become an in- 
tegral part of their civilization. 

The effect [he says] of the transplant- 
ing of Western ways to Japan is ominous. 


Artificial enough in themselves, they are 
not bad when they are the outgrowth of 
ages of experimentation. But in Japan there 
is not that growth. The new is plastered 
right on to the old, which seemed much 
grander in its ancient simplicity. The dan- 
ger is that the Japanese begin to feel dis- 
couraged; begin to lose self-confidence. The 
danger of reaction is even worse. With 
primitive races, the stage of development is 
so elemental that it is not difficult for for- 
eign culture and habits to grip them. There 
is no hard, ingrained custom to overcome. 
But here in Japan, Western civilization 
came in contact with a civilization as per- 
fected and as rigidly formed into habit as 
it was itself. At first the Japanese threw 
their own away as children do their toys. 
Today they realize their mistake. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING JAPAN. 


The problems confronting Japan 
and the methods which America 
might employ to meet them ‘are ably 
set forth in J. O. P. Bland’s “ China, 
Japan and Korea,” recently published 


(Wide World Photos) 


Tapanese school girls are learning to handle rifles and many of them are becoming very skillful. 
The illustration shows Japanese military officers giving instructions to a girl student 
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by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Mr. 


Bland says: 


The motive force behind Japan’s impera- 
tive claims to expansion is severe economic 
pressure, due to increasing overpopulation 
of the Island Kingdom. This pressure is 
compelled to seek relief on the Asiatic con- 
tinent; because insistence on a free right of 
entry into America and Australia is imprac- 
ticable. It is evident that, as laborers, col- 
onists and. farmers, the Japanese cannot 
hope to compete with the Chinese in Man- 
churia and Mongolia. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment’s policy of expansion now aims 
chiefly at obtaining control of the latent re- 
sources of these regions, and developing 
them as economic protectorates, so'to speak, 
for the supply of raw materials. 

I have also endeavored to show that, if 
China is to be protected from internal dis- 
integration, a common purpose of good-will 
toward her must actuate the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan; that this cannot 
possibly be achieved if Japan has reason to 
consider that her claims to expansion ‘are 
being arbitrarily thwarted by the same 
powers which deny her the right of emigra- 
tion to white men’s countries, and that 
therefore it would seem to be good states- 
manship to recognize Japan’s “ special in- 
terests ” in Manchuria and Mongolia. 


Recalling the rise to power of such 
insular and peninsular countries as 
England, France, Spain, Italy and 
Greece, G. A. Ballard in his “ Influ- 
ence of the Sea on the Political His- 
tory of Japan ” (E. P. Duttor. & Co.) 
contends that Japan’s splendid isola- 
tion renders her practically impreg- 
nable to attack, either from Europe 
or from America. 


Surrounded by ‘the Pacific Ocean [he 
says], which has once again become her 
great guarantee of safety, because she has 
learned how to use it as a line of defense; 
separated by 10,000 miles of water from 
Europe and nearly 5,000 from America, and 
having no great military neighbor near at 
hand since the break-up of the Russian 
Empire, her situation is such that no power 
in the world.can seriously threaten her in 
her own -regions, in the near future, at 
least. For any attack on Japan, as matters 
now stand, the enemy must be in possession 
of a fleet about three times as powerful as 
that of the defense; because no other coun- 
try has.a fully-equipped modern naval base 
and arsenal in the Eastern Pacific capable 
of docking two or three of the largest 
battleships simultaneously; or of removing 
guns 100 tons in weight; or of manufactur- 
ing wholesale supplies of heavy-calibre am- 
munition; or, lastly, of storing the millions 
of tons of oil-fuel required by a twentieth- 
century fleet in war. 

Without such a base in easy reach, a 
large proportion of the attacking fleet— 


probably a third—must constantly be at- 
some ‘distance from the theatre of opera- 
tions; while the force actually on the spot 
must always be twice as strong as the de- 
fense, if any effective watch or blockade is 
to be possible. No power exists at present 
in a position to undertake such a task. 


Arthur Judson Brown’s “ The Mas- 
tery of the Far East,” from the press 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons, is the 
most comprehensive book on this sub- 
ject published in the last year. Trac- 
ing Japan’s rapid rise to supremacy 
in the Orient, the author portrays the 
Japanese people neither as a nation 
of saints nor as “‘ varnished savages.” 


WHAT AMERICA EXPECTS 


What America expects of Japan is 
clearly set forth in Payson J. Treat’s 
“ Japan and the United States,” pub- 


lished by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

Thoughtful Americans [says Mr. Treat] 
recognize the peculiar necessities ef Japan 
—the pressure of a rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation dwelling in a small area with lim- 
ited natural resources. They welcome, 
therefore, any development of Japanese 
commerce and industry which will help 
Japan to provide for the-economic advance- 
ment of her industrious people. But this 
development must not come at the expense 
of the rights and liberties of neighboring 
States. American capital has shown itself 
willing to.co-operate with Japan in:develop- 
ing the resources of China, andithe: new con- 
sortium, if it can secure the.eo-operation of 
the Chinese people, will offer:large: opportu- 
nities for legitimate investment of Amer- 
ican and Japanese capital in enterprises of 
great and permanent value :in China. If 
Japan should continue to follow the old 
precedents; should endeavor ‘to extend her 
special interests in China by force or in- 
trigue, then there need be no.question that 
American public opinion will certainly sup- 
port China, and the relations between Japan 
and the United States. will be increasingly 
unsatisfactory. 


Popular ‘notions of Japan, which 
her rising sons ‘usually fail to take 
seriously, frequently put the highly 
sensitive mistress of the Far East on 
her mettle. Such is the view ex- 
pressed in ‘The Pacific Triangle” 
(Century Company) by Sydney 
Greenbie, who says that Japan is try- 
ing to stand up to the world as a 
man, and not as a pretty boy, as the 
world has imagined. 


Wherever I have gone [he continues] I 
have been asked a certain type of question 
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that seems to me to hold the mirror up to 
Japan. The questions are generally these: 
What business is it of ours, after all, what 
Japan docs in Asia? Isn’t it only the con- 
ceit of the white man that makes him re- 
gard himself as superior to the Japanese? 
Isn’t it true that the Japanese haven’t any 
room for their surplus population? Or, the 
more knowing, those who have read up on 
the subject-—like the man who signed a con- 
tract with a publisher to produce four boys’ 
books at once, one of which was on Shinto- 
ism in Japan—assume this attitude: “ Let 
them adore their Emperors; it’s a charming 
little peculiarity.” There is still a third 
group. It belongs to the adolescent class, 
to the age of boys who threaten to lick 
other boys with their little finger, or “ I’ll 
fight you with my right hand tied behind 
my back,” and has been fed by the ro- 
mancers who portrayed everything Japanese 
as petite and charming. 

Fortunately, powerful forces in the 
world are making for peace. In 
“Must We Fight Japan?” (Century 
Company), Walter B. Pitkin, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Journalism, Colum- 
bia University, weighs in the balance 
the main factors which—aside from 
the momentous developments of the 
arms conference—will determine the 
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future international relations of 
Japan and America. He says: 


Certainly the most conspicuous of the 
forces making for peace, so far as the 
United States is concerned, is the wide- 
spread disgust and disillusionment as to the 
value of war as a method of getting re- 
sults. Almost every American today real- 
izes, somewhat bitterly, that the cost of the 
World War was out of all proportion to any 
possible or actual benefits accruing from 
the conflict. Two years ago this statement 
would have been treason; today it is an 
axiom. 


A second influence is the rapidly growing 
solidarity of the intellectual classes of the 
world and their concerted efforts to antici- 
pate international crises and block them by 
honest and open debate and publicity. In 
this movement the intellectuals of Japan 
are playing a worthy part, at times under 
handicaps little realized by us. 

A third influence is the shaky financial 
condition of the whole world, and of Japan 
in particular, which operates to array all 
international bankers solidly against every 
political movement that threatens, even re- 
motely, to carry any country into war. A 
fourth influence is the economic dependence 
of Japan’s new industrial system upon the 
United States for most of its raw materials 
and special machinery. 
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Group of Red Cross nurses of Japan about to leave Tokio for the northern region of Saghalin 
Island, where they will care for sick soldiers of the Japanese army of occupation 





DRIFTING TOWARD A 
JUGOSLAV FEDERATION 


By CONSTANTINE STEPHANOVE 


Professor of the English Language and Literature in the University of Sofia 


How Serbia and Bulgaria, after throwing off the Turkish yoke, 
sought a permanent union, and how this failed through assassina- 
tion and Austro-Russian intrigue—M ovement for a Slavic feder- 
ation that will include Bulgaria 


Federetion is the only salvation of the South- 
ern Slavs.—Prince Michael III. of Serbia. : 

I am first a Jugoslav, and then a Bulgarian. 
—-Alexander Stambolisky, Peasant Premier o 
Bulgaria. 

The Southern Slavs are a people of four na- 
tionalities and four distinct types of national 
consciousness.—Stepan Raditch, leader of the 
Croatian Agrarian Party. . 

There can be no lasting Jugoslavia without 
Buigaria.—Dr. Koroshets, leader of the Clerical 
Party of Slovenia. 

HERE is a saying among the 
Slavs: ‘“ Why aren’t you on good 
terms with John? ”—‘ Because 

we are brothers.” The relations be- 
tween Serbs and Bulgars ever since 
their appearance in the Balkans, 
twelve centuries ago, are well char- 
acterized by this paradox. Hardly 
any other two peoples have so many 
identical national features. They are 
both Slavs, brave, industrious, out- 
spoken, honest, genial, hospitable. 
They both use almost the same lan- 
guage, which now, with the ortho- 
graphicsimplification introduced into 
the Bulgarian by the present Peasant 
Cabinet under Premier Stambolisky, 
renders the two kindred tongues still 
more nearly identical. As it is, the 
Slavs, from Klagenfurt and Press- 
burg to the Aegean, and from the 
Danube to the Albanian frontier, can 
easily understand each other. The 
Dalmatian or the Croatian feels 
equally at home in Sofia. The Bul- 


garian and his brother of Serbia. 


proper are Jugoslav in race, speech, 
belief, popular folk-lore and tradi- 
tions. 

It is a different matter, of course, 
when we touch upon the question of 


nationality and national self-con- 
sciousness. The political events 
which have taken place in the Bal- 
kans since the establishment of the 
Siav tribes in the peninsula have ex- 
erted such an influence upon their 
character that—as Mr. Raditch was 
constrained to declare during his trial 
for high treason at Belgrade in Au- 
gust, 1920—today among the Balkan 
Slavs one must reckon with “ four 
distinct nationalities and four distinct 
types of national consciousnesses,” 
meaning, of course, the Serbs proper, 
the Bulgarians, the Croatians and the 
Slovenes. The last two, besides, are 
Catholic, and that divergence will al- 
ways stand in the way between 
Agram and Laibach on the one side, 
and Orthodox Belgrade on the other; 
though the fact that the Bulgarian 
and Serb are both Orthodox did not 
prevent the two kindred peoples from 
writing a series of most bloody rec- 
ords of their mutual relations in the 
past, while, on the other hand, the 
Orthodox Bulgarian and the Catholic 
Serb of Croatia and Slovenia, or the 
Mohammedan Serb of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, have never had occasion 
to rue their ethnic origin and blood 
affinity. At present, because of the 
despotic proclivities of the Serbs 
proper, manifested toward all other 
branches of Jugoslavdom, a more 
brotherly feeling unites Croatians, 
Slovenians, Bosnians, Herzegovinians, 
Montenegrins and Bulgarian Mace- 
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donians against what they consider 
the “ usurper brother,” who is bent on 
playing the role of the Piedmontese— 
in his own rude, uncouth and unscru- 
pulous fashion. 


TIES IN COMMON OPPRESSION 


The mutual bondage to the Turkish 
yoke, under which both Serbs ‘and 
Bulgars suffered for some four hun- 
dred years, intensified their racial 
and brotherly feeling. The Slav sol- 
idarity of the two peoples during that 
period manifested itself in many 
ways. Religiously they were one; 
both professed the same orthodox 
faith. Socially no~ distinction was 
made between them. They were 
“bracha,” brothers, and felt and 
acted as such. Students, scholars, 
priests and merchants found brother- 
ly reception and treatment in either 
country. Politically, both Serbs and 
Bulgars had one aim in view—the 
final expulsion of the common op- 
pressor from their land. Throughout 
the long period of Turkish dominion 
the two peoples demonstrated re- 
peatedly their possession of national 
self-consciousness. A joint guerrilla 
warfare against the Ottoman despot- 
ism was carried on to the last days 
of their bondage. Serbs, Bulgarians 
and Macedonians always took an ac- 
tive part in the wars waged by the 
European powers against the Otto- 
man Empire. The Bulgarians in par- 
ticular had to pay dearly for the gen- 
eral uprisings in 1405, 1444, 1595, 
1612, 1669, 16¥8, 1829, 1841, 1856, 
1878, for the vengeance of the Otto- 
man ire was wreaked mainly upon 
the inhabitants of the territory which 
by virtue of its central position be- 
came the arena of all the Turko- 
European conflicts. ae 

The fighting qualities of the Ser- 
bian and Bulgarian were > well known 
to the then great powers: Austria 
and Russia, in their repeated strug- 
gles with the Osmanlis, always 
counted upon the help of the op- 
pressed Christian peoples, particu- 
larly on the Serbs and Bulgars, who 
looked to them for deliverance. Un- 
happily for these races, neither of 
the great powers named was sincere 
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in its military campaigns against the 
Sultans of Turkey. Their aims and 
interests were purely political and 
imperialistic. And, to their disgrace 
it should be stated, the Bulgarians 
and Serbians allowed the bonds of 
brotherhood, which had become tra- 
ditional during Turkish times, to be 
shattered, chiefly through the mach- 
inations and intrigues directed from 
Vienna and Petrograd. 


THE PROJECT OF UNION 


Tne fraternal feeling between the 
Serbs and Bulgarians had been so 
deeply rooted in the hearts of the two 
peoples that during the sixties of the 
19th century they were both imbued 
with the idea of forming a lasting 
alliance, a union of the two kindred 
races. From this time dated the 
first serious and consecutive move- 
ment for the creation oi a Jugoslav 
Federation. It is true that an at- 
tempt to create a united Jugoslavia 
had been made as early as the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, but that 
proved a premature political under- 
taking and lasted only as long as the 
French Army of Occupation remain- 
ed in the Balkans. Ten years later 
all these provinces were subjugated 
by Austria. 

The Serbo-Bulgarian rapproche- 
ment which started over fifty years 
ago was a spontaneous manifestation 
of two kindred peoples. The chief 
promoter and patron was no less a 
personage than the third Prince 
Michael Obrenovitch of Serbia. The 
Balkan Slavs were pervaded with the 
idea of federatingall Jugoslav States 
under his leadership. It was to be 
the first important step toward the 
formation*of a Danubian Confedera- 
tioh, with Greece, Rumania and Hun- 
gary as members—a confederation 
strong enough to defend itself 
against encroachments from. the 
East, the West, and the North. With 
that end in view the Serbian ruler set 
out to raise and organize a large na- 
tional army, to which was secretly at- 
tached a Bulgarian legion, made up 
of the best Bulgarian and Mace- 
donian revolutionary contingents. 
The Serbian Government meanwhile 
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made preparations for a sudden at- 
tack upon the Turkish garrison still 
retained at Belgrade. The assault 
took place in 1862, and the Bulgarian 
legion, under the leadership of Ra- 
kowsky, distinguished itself in the 
bloody encounter. 

Encouraged by his military suc- 
cesses, Prince Michael concluded, in 
1867-68, treaties of alliance with 
Montenegro, with the representatives 
of Croatia, Dalmatia, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and with the Bulgarian 
Revolutionary Committee, whose 
headquarters were at Bucharest, all 
with the idea of bringing about the 
unification of these Slav lands. 
Though the Serbian Government, in 
order to please the Sultan for re- 
turned favors, had expelled the Bul- 
garian legionaries from its territory, 
and had thus created great disap- 
pointment in Bulgaria and among the 
Bulgarian revolutionary organizations 
abroad, his federation plan had not 
ceased to attract them. The Bul- 
garians in 1867 gladly responded to 
the invitation of Prince Michael for 
the conclusion of a treaty of alliance. 
After an exchange of views a proto- 
col was drawn up, which contained 
twelve points, chief of which were 
the first three, which read: 

1. Between the Serbians and the Bul- 
garians is established a brotherly union un- 
der the name of “ Jugoslav Kingdom.” 

2. The future Jugoslav Kingdom is made 
up of Serbia and Bulgaria. (Bulgaria in- 
cludes Thrace and Macedonia). 

8. The ruler of the Jugoslav Kingdom is 


the present Prince Michael Obrenovitch of 
Serbia, endowed with the right of heredity. 


FAILURE THROUGH ASSASSINATION 


This treaty was well advanced to- 
ward realization when the hand of 
an assassin put an end both to the life 
of Prince Michael and to his noble 
project. The murder of the great 
Serbian ruler is justly laid at the 
door of Austrian and Russian agents. 
It should be remarked that both the 
Russian and Austrian diplomacy 
skillfully pretended to be in favor of 
Prince Michael’s program, and, curi- 
ously enough, Count Andrassy, for 
Austria and Magazinovitch for Rus- 
sia were admitted into the secret con- 


versations carried on between the 
Serbian Government and the Bul- 
garian revolutionary societies. As 
was the case in 1912, both Russia and 
Austria gladly encouraged a move- 
ment likely to cause a new conflict 
with Turkey, thus creating an oppor- 
tunity for their intervention in the 
Near East question. Finding, how- 
ever, that the federation idea was be- 
ing consummated successfully, they 
decided to*choke it at its very incep- 
tion by doing away with Prince 
Michael, the soul of the movement. 
And, indeed, with him also died the 
grand Jugoslav idea. 

That the murder of the Serbian 
Prince was an act inspired from 
Vienna, which was exceedingly sen- 
sitive on any question touching Jugo- 
slav unity, is now an open secret. Did 
not Austria show her mischievous 
hand again in 1885, when, fearing 
the union of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Rumelia, she incited King Milan, 
Prince Michael’s cousin and succes- 
sor, to attack the Bulgarians in the 
rear? The Serbo-Bulgarian war in 
1885 was a heinous crime. Serbia 
played the part of Cain, and the re- 
lations between the two _ kindred 
States were strained to the extreme. 
But “blood is thicker than water,” 
and the Bulgarians, tracing the fin- 
ger of Austria in the fratricidal war, 
were ready to pardon their Serbian 
brothers. 


THE BALKAN ALLIANCE 


All those familiar with the events 
of the first decade of our century re- 
member the joy and enthusiasm of 
Serbs and Bulgarians, which led to 
the glorious days of the Serbo-Bul- 
garian Alliance of 1912, and which 
paved the way for the creation of the 
ill-fated Balkan Alliance. The aged 
Bulgars and Serbs, who still remem- 
bered the old days of Serbo-Bul- 
garian fraternity, were moved to 
tears at the sight of the new com- 
radeship, by the common festivities, 
games, excursions and musical enter- 
tainments inaugurated by their 
young sons and daughters. Ever 
memorable will be the touching 
scenes witnessed at Sofia and else- 
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where on the arrival of the allied 
Serbian Army in September, 1912. 
They were addressed with the en- 
dearing word “ bracha” (brothers), 
which was seldom used more appro- 
priately. Bulgar old men and women 
kissed and hugged and loved the Ser- 
bian heroes as their own. The Bul- 
gar and Serbian youngsters ‘sang, 
drank and danced together as if they 
had done so all their lives. The Turk 
soon found out to his sorrow what 
Serbo-Bulgar unity meant. In less 
than three weeks the Ottoman vet- 
eran forces were swept off their feet 
at Kirk-Kilisseh and Lozengrad in 
Thrace, at Koumanova in Macedonia. 
What tried European Generals had 
so often attempted and failed to 
achieve in the past was accomplished, 
so to speak, by Captains and subal- 
terns of two young States in less than 
a month. It was a war of liberation. 
Two brothers had clasped hands and 
vowed to break the chains of bondage 
in which still groaned a third. The 
whole world was amazed at the light- 


ning dash and military exploits of 


the young Jugoslav soldiers. Almost 
before she realized it, the power of 
Turkey in Europe was a thing of the 
past. 

These days of brotherly feeling, 
abnegation and . patriotism were 
short-lived. The narrow-minded, im- 
perialistic -and chauvinistic politi- 
cians at Belgrade and Sofia, largely 
under the influence of Austrian and 
Russian diplomacy, soon had their 
own way again. Russia, it will be 
remembered, played the “‘ patron ” of 
the Balkan Alliance, perfectly confi- 
dent that the Ottoman hordes would 
cut to pieces the green youngsters of 
the allied Balkan States, in which 
emergency her hard-pressed proteges 
would again turn to her for interven- 
tion. Austria, too, though the Serbo- 
Bulgarian Treaty of Alliance was 
also directed against “the power 
who might attack Serbia,” showed a 
marked forbearance until the signal 
victories of the small allied States set 
her hair on end. Thereupon she fell 
back upon her old tricks. Vienna 
urged the Serbian Government not to 
evacuate Macedonia, as stipulated by 
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the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty, and to 

demand its revision, while the Rus- 

sian Minister at Sofia intimated that 

the entry of the Bulgarian troops in 

Constantinople would be looked upon 

— displeasure by the Russian 
zar. 


WAR INCITED BY AUSTRIA 


Foreign and local intrigues were 
set going, and already in December, 
barely two months after the war had 
begun, the Serbs and Bulgars were 
allies only in name. Bloody en- 
counters between contingents of the 
two camps had commenced to take 
place. The Serbians began to en- 
trench and fortify themselves in 
Macedonia, determined to retain it at 
all cost. The relations between the 
members of the Balkan Alliance grew 
so hostile that to all who knew the 
psychology of the Balkan peoples it 
was evident that a fratricidal conflict 
was inevitable. 

The Balkan war of liberation was 
to become a Serbian war of conquest, 
with ugly consequences for all con- 
cerned. 

Posterity will brand the chauvinist 
circles at Belgrade and Sofia as the 
real culprits in the second Balkan 
war. Both the Serbian and the Bul- 
garian Governments are to blame for 
the rupture of the Jugoslav entente 
so auspiciously launched—a rupture 
which they would surely have 
avoided had they not flagrantly vio- 
lated that stipulation of the Serbo- 
Bulgarian Treaty which provided 
that in case of disagreement about 
Macedonia it was to be converted into 
an autonomous province, and was to 
form a connecting link between Ser- 
bia and Bulgaria. Had they adhered 
to that clause, the fratricidal war 
would have been prevented, the broth- 
erly unity preserved, and the founda- 
tions of a Jugoslav federation laid. 

The second Balkan war is one of 
the blackest stains upon the records 
of history. It was waged with blind 
desperation and vengefulness, to the 
satisfaction and joy of the Austrian 
diplomats who had inspired it. It 
was the forerunner of the Serbo-Bul- 
garian conflict during the World War. 








Some even go so far as to trace the 
origin of the world conflagration to 
the Serbo-Bulgarian quarrel over 
Macedonia. Nowhere else was armed 
antagonism carried on with such 
ghastly ferocity as in the Balkans. 
The Bulgarians of Macedonia ac- 
quitted themselves in a most brutal 
manner. The draconian regime of 
the Serbs in Macedonia had created 
deep-seated animosities in the mind 
of the Macedonian Bulgar, who is 
largely responsible for the cruelties 
committed in Serbia during the Bul- 
garian occupation. If Imperial ‘Eng- 
land has been unable to curb a hand- 
ful of Irish patriots, all the less could 
a small Serbia stifle a Macedonian 
movement led by a hardened and des- 
perate race of men. Russian and 
Austrian diplomacy well knew this 
secret and acted accordingly. 


THE NEW JUGOSLAVIA 


The great war of 1914 wrought 
radical changes, political, geographi- 
cal, ethnical, social and economic. It 
solved some questions, but bungled 
up most of them. Of the latter the 
Balkan problem is typical. Bulgaria 
was cut down to a minimum, in order 
to satisfy the wishes of the Entente 
Balkan allies. And yet neither 
Greece nor Serbia, nor even Rumania, 
has found a lasting solution of her 
national problems. The World War 
is still going on in the Near East. 


Jugoslavia, so called, is the country 
that interests us here. The compact 
of Corfu, July 20, 1917, and the 
Geneva Convention the following 
year, at the stroke of the pen created 
the Kingdom of Serbia, Croatia and 
Slovenia. Here another fatal mistake 
was made—all due to the frenzied 
Belgrade politicians headed by Nicho- 
las Pashitch, the arch-imperialist in 
the Balkans. The new State was ap- 
propriately named “ Jugoslavia,” but 
in reality it is nothing else than a 
greater Serbia. None of the new 
Slav States was properly consulted 
when it was formally set up. The 
Jugoslavia brought into existence by 
the Pashitch party is a bitter disap- 
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pointment to all good Slavs in South- 
eastern Europe. They awoke one 
morning in October, 1918, to find 
themselves under Serbian, instead of 
Austrian, occupation. The inhabi- 
tants of these States, who for gen- 
erations had yearned to be delivered 
from Austrian rule and hoped to see 
a true Jugoslav federation estab- 
lished, were filled with terrible mis- 
givings. They soon discovered that 
the Serbian Administration and 
Army of Occupation were more ob- 
noxious to them than those of the 
fallen Austrian Empire. A new rule 
was imposed upon them against their 
will, and it proved harsher and more 
arbitrary than the alien one. The 
discontent. became general. There 
soon followed riots, outbreaks and 
even revolutions. First the Monte- 
negrins, then the Croatians and Slo- 
venians rose in protest. The Marburg 
rebellion was a serious affair. 


FEDERATION VS. CENTRALIZATION 


In the midst of that popular dis- 
content and turmoil there rose the 
spokesman of the oppressed Jugo- 
slavs, Stepan Raditch, the great 
Croatian Peasant leader, once the ter- 
ror of the Dual Monarchy. The Aus- 
trians had feared to lay hands on 
him, but now he was languishing in 
prison in his own country, just de- 
livered from the foreign yoke. He 
was secretly dragged to Belgrade by 
men of his own blood to be tried for 
high treason. That trial will ever re- 
main memorable in the annals of his- 
tcry. A great patriot, fearless, self- 
confident, he boldly took the stand to 
defend himself against his judges, 
who were rendered mute by the irref- 
ragable pleadings of a brother and 
patriot. His words rang clear and 
sonorous to the discomfiture of his 
accusers: 

The people are still yearning for real 
freedom, and have a different conception 
of the Liberation act. We did not destroy 
Austria in order to have Budapest in 
Zagreb, Belgrade or Sarejevo. The South- 
ern Slavs today are a people of four na- 
tionalities and four types of national con- 


sciousness. The principle of self-determi- 
nation is not concerned only with territorial 
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boundaries, but also with the right of estab- 
lishing a form of government such as the 
people desire. e 


So spoke the intrepid apostle of 
Jugoslav federation. Had he been 
tried a year before, he would have 


‘been hanged on a Belgrade gallows. 
But a year of Serbian occupation had — 


blasted the force of Serbian imperial- 
istic zeal. Raditch had become the 
idol of all oppressed Jugoslavs. The 
Belgrade Government now feared 
Raditch dead more than Raditch liv- 
ing. 

Raditch was virtually acquitted by 
the Belgrade High Tribunal. The of- 
ficial press consoled itself by brand- 
ing him as a “ madman.” On Nov. 28 
following, however, the date of the 
general elections, “Mad Raditch ” 
polled more votes than any single man 
in all Jugoslavia. His native land, 
Croatia, gave him fifty-one mandates 
out of eighty, thus completely endors- 
ing his policy for a Jugoslav union 
on the Federal basis. All the new 
States virtually voted against the Cen- 
tralist parties, the Radical and the 
Democratic. Even the Slovene Cler- 
icals of Dr. Koroshetz now stood for 
the federation idea with Raditch, 
their political opponent. Raditch and 
Dr. Koroshetz, not to speak of the 
extremists, Dr. Frank, Dr. Horwath 
and others, now assumed a bolder 
stand for a federated Jugoslavia. The 
Government coalition, composed of 
the Centralist parties of Pashitch, 
Trotitch and Davidovitch, perfectly 
well aware that time was working 
against them, hastily completed 
preparations for the adoption of the 
new Constitution. When the Constit- 
uent Assembly met and the Organic 
Statute was put to the vote, on June 
28, 1921, 161 Deputies, mostly follow- 
ers and sympathizers of the Raditch 
program, boycotted the assembly in 
protest. 


SERBIA’S VICTORY 


After skillful parliamentary ma- 
noeuvres, the Government finally suc- 
ceeded in putting the project through 
by a vote of 227 against 35 of the 


Deputies present, out of a total of 
419, the number of the Deputies elect- 
ed for the Skupshtina. Of the 227 
votes cast for the Constitution, how- 
ever, 31 represented the rich Moham- 
medan begs of Bosnia and Macedonia, 
who cared less for the Constitution 
than for the preservation of their 
vast estates, which was promised 
them by Premier Pashitch before 
their consent was obtained. The dis- 
satisfaction and disgust of most Jugo- 
slav States at the way the Constitu- 
tion was carried through may easily 
be judged when it is remembered that 
at its voting the general principle of 
a two-thirds majority of the votes, in 
vogue in all advanced States, was 
utterly disregarded by the Govern- 
ment. The Pashitch Cabinet resort- 
ed to the so-called “ absolute ma- 
jority ” tactics ; but it came near lack- 
ing even that kind of majority, as the 
21 Mohammedans for a long time re- 
fused to vote, and without their sup- 
port the Government’s mandates 
dwindled to only 196 seats out of a 
total of 419. So the votes of the 31 
Mohammedan begs had to be won or 
bought at all cost, at the expense of 
the Orthodox and Catholic Serbs. 
The Constitution of the Kingdom of 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes then was 
able to pass through, thanks to the 
vote of the rich Mussulman faction, 
without which the coalition of the 
parties in power were in the minor- 
ity. The real victors were again the 
Mohammedans, even as they had been 
the victors in 1389, the fatal day of 
the Kossova battle. 

That the new Constitution does not 
represent Jugoslavia, but only the 
present Cabinet of Radicals and 
Democrats, who are Centralists coute 
que coute, may be seen from the fact 
that against the Government votes 
for Centralism (Radicals 87, Demo- 
crats 88, Mohammedan begs 31, Slo- 
vene agrarians 10, scattered 5), there 
stood for the federation or decentral- 
ization 161 Deputies representing all 
the States of Serbia proper, besides 
35 Deputies representing Serbian 
Agrarians, Nationalist Socialists, 


Social Democrats and Republicans 
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who voted against it for various other 
reasons. (According to the Croatian 
paper, Obzor, only 8 out of 80 Croa- 
tian and 10 out of 30 Slovenian Depu- 
ties, and only 1 from Dalmatia voted 
for it, while outside the Mohammedan 
begs, Bosnia, Herzegovina and Voi- 
vodina abstained altogether.) 


FEDERATION STRUGGLE CONTINUES 


“ Jugoslavia or Greater Serbia,” 
that is the “ to be or not to be ” dilem- 
ma facing the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes today. On one 
side are arrayed the politicians of the 
old school, the jingo parties, imperial- 
ists “‘ par excellence,”’ of the Pashitch 
Radicals, and the Davidovitch sup- 
porters of the Democrats, with the 
scanty subsidiary forces of weaker 
factions reluctantly siding with them 
on most questions. On the other side 
there looms up the growing popular 
movement headed by Raditch, Dr. 
Frank, Dr. Pavetitch, Prebek, Dr. 
Horwath (in Croatia), Dr. Koroshetz 
and Franich (in Slovenia), Dr. 
Pavitchich (in Dalmatia), and other 
leaders throughout Jugoslavia, not to 
mention Macedonia, which is totally 
anti-Serbian. These leaders stand 
boldly for a real Jugoslav federation 
to include all Slav States, taking in 
Bulgaria, too, and eventually all the 
Bulgar provinces now found under 
an alien rule. The Croats, Slovenes 
and Montenegrins particularly insist 
on the entry of Bulgaria into a united 
Jugoslavia. This has been repeatedly 
demanded in the Skupshtina by anti- 
centralist Deputies. Thus at one of 
the sittings of the Constituent As- 
sembly, Dr. Shurmin of the Croatian 
National Club, in answer to Minister 
Davidovitch, who had said that all 
Slavs should come to an understand- 
ing, declared, “ Mr. Lyuba Davido- 
vitch is a Jugoslav, but I say there can 
be no Jugoslavia without the Bul- 
garians,” which statement evoked a 
volley of protests from the Govern- 
ment’s right wing. 

Happily for the Jugoslav idea, in 
Bulgaria, on the contrary, the Gov- 
ernment itself has the Jugoslav Fed- 


eration inscribed as one of its funda- . 





mental principles. The Cabinet 
leader, Premier Stambolisky, is a 
stanch supporter of and pleader for 
a united Panslavia, and in a speech 
delivered as early as 1914 he uttered 
the words that have since become fa- 
mous: “I am first a Jugoslav and 
then a Bulgar.” Since his party has 
come into power he is doing his best 
toward a rapprochement with Bel- 
grade—the only bar to a Jugoslav 
understanding today. He has de- 
clared on several occasions in the Na- 
tional Assembly that Bulgaria is 
ready to join a Jugoslav federation. 
And no man can speak with more au- 
thority in behalf of Bulgaria than he, 
for his party represents 82 per cent. 
of the Bulgarian people. In this 
policy Premier Stambolisky has also 
the support of the Socialists and even 
of the Communists, who control the 
greatest Parliamentary vote next to 
the Agrarians. 

In Bulgaria, too, there are rabid 
imperialists and extreme nationalists. 
This group, with ex-Czar Ferdinand, 
precipitated the two _§fratricidal 
wars in 1913 and 1915. There are 
also the Serbian Radicals and Demo- 
crats, who are just as incorrigible, 
but they are a stifled minority today. 
And when one remembers that, of the 
most influential parties, the National 
Liberal was the one that concluded 
the Serbo-Bulgarian Tariff Union of 
1904, and the People’s Party, now 
amalgamated with the National 
Progressives, was the chief promoter 
of the Serbo-Bulgarian or Balkan Al- 
liance of 1912, one can form a good 
estimate of the popularity of the 
Jugoslav federation movement in 
Bulgaria. 


STAMBOLISKY AND RADITCH 


The two strongest personalities 
throughout Jugoslavia today are 
Premier Stambolisky, the undaunted 
leader of the Bulgarian Peasant 
Party, which is the strongest politi- 
cal group in Bulgaria, and Stepan 
Raditch, the founder and leader of 
the Peasant Party, the strongest in 
Croatia, and recognized spokesman 
of the newly liberated Jugoslav 








States. Behind these idols of the peo- 
ple stand Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Montenegro, Dalmatia, 
Macedonia and Peasant Bulgaria, 
with a population of nearly 15,000,000 
people and an area of some 120,000 
square miles, in contrast with Serbia 
proper, which by itself alone counts 
only 4,500,000 population and an 
area of 35,000 square miles. 


Slowly but surely the struggle be- 
tween a federated Jugoslavia and a 
greater Serbia is progressing.* Al- 
ready on the horizon are seen march- 
ing the slow but sure-footed masses 
of Raditch and Stambolisky, who are 
now the recognized victors of their 
own lands, and whose popularity is 
daily increasing throughout the Jugo- 
slav States. Even the people of Ser- 
bia, who find it difficult to forgive 
and forget the cruel treatment meted 
out to them by the Bulgarian army 
of occupation during the great war, 
speak of Stambolisky as ‘ the only 
Bulgar friend of Serbia.” 


Raditch-Stambolisky versus Pash- 
itch-Davidovitch, democracy versus 
imperialism, united Jugoslav versus 
Greater Serbia—these ave the issues 
in the Balkan Slavdom of today. The 
Magna Charta of the Southern Slav, 
which is yet to come, will bring the 
realization of the dream of these two 
Cromwells of Jugoslavdom. 


All Jugoslav nations (including 
Bulgaria), except the present Gov- 
ernment of Belgrade, are ready to see 
the realization of this project. The 
Jugoslav provinces now under Ser- 
bian occupation have repeatedly pro- 
tested and risen in bloody revolts 
against the Centralist regime forced 
upon them. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, has been 
empowered by the Peasant Party to 
make all efforts to secure joint co- 


* When these lines were being written there 
arrived a Belgrade official telegram announcing 
that ‘‘ owing to the co-operation. of the Com- 
munists the Croatian Separatist bloc, led by 
Raditch, had obtained a majority of votes at 
the Zagreb communal elections.’’ Simultane- 
ously with this came the report that at Bel- 
grade the congress of the Republican Party had 
laid the foundation of a new and _ bigger party 
under the name of ‘* Republican Democratic 
Party of Jugoslavia,’’ in which will participate 
all. republican factions throughout.the land, and 
whose motto is ‘‘.A Federated. Jugoslav Re- 
public.”’ ‘ 
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operation with the other Southern 
Slavs for the creation of a united 
Jugoslav Federation. Premier Stam- 
bolisky on passing through Lublana 
recently told the editor of the Sloven- 
sky Glas: “ The great majority of 
the Bulgarian people are for union 
with Serbia, Croatia and Slovenia, 
and for the formation of a great 
Jugoslav State.” And Novi Chas, an 
organ of Dr. Koroshetz, the most 
powerful Slovenian political leader 
today, in an editorial which combats 
the dangerous manoeuvres resorted to 
by the Belgrade Centralist Govern- 
ment, frankly declares: 


The most salient question facing our 
State is that of our relations with Bulgaria, 
because the Bulgarians belong to the na- 
tional unity of the Southern Slav States. 
Without Bulgarjgswe shall pursue only a 
great Chauvinistjc policy, which sooner or 
later will lead-uS to isolation and catastro- 
phe. That policy, espoused by the support- 
ers of great Serbian dreams, is the real ob- 
stacle to the creation of a strong and united 
Jugoslavia. All Jugoslav people indepen- 
dent of the Belgrade politicians are thor- 
oughly convinced that the security of our 
future existence as a State demands union 
with Bulgaria, all the more as the Bul- 
garian Nation today is fully prepared and 
qualified for it. We know that this ques- 
tion, left’ for solution to the Belgrade race 
alone, will never bring about our consolida- 
tion with the brave Bulgarian people. On 
that account the entire Slovene and Croa- 
tian people should inscribe this demand in 
its program, and should never rest until it 
has been realized. The future Jugoslavia 
of Serbs, Bulgarians, Croatians and Slo- 
venes will be the strongest State in South- 
ern Europe. It will prove a great guaran- 
tee for the cultural development of Southern 
Jugoslavdom, and one of the strong citadels 
for the world’s peace. 


The bitter experience of the past 
should make clear to the Jugoslav 
nations the necessity for Jugoslav 
solidarity, which seems to be the only 


alternative. Did not the Serbian 
poet, Voislav Ilitch, once _ say, 
“There is no room in the Balkans 
for both the crown of Simeon and the 
sceptre of Czar Doushan”? The 
Southern Slavs today are groping to- 
ward a free and united Jugoslavia. 
God grant that the Jugoslav States 
may soon realize the truth of Presi- 
dent Masaryk’s words: “The op- 
pressor Slav is no Slav!” 








SIMPLIFYING THE CALENDAR 


By FRANCES A. BLANCHARD 


Bill before Congress to divide the year into thirteen months of 
twenty-eight days each—New system to include a fixed Easter 


OR twenty-five years men have 
H argued the desirability of re- 
forming the old Gregorian cal- 
endar, which has been in use since 
1582. There are now increasing 
signs that something definite may 
soon be accomplished in that regard. 
A bill has been presented in Congress 
which calls for an arrangement of the 
fifty-two weeks of the year into thir- 
teen months of exactly four weeks 
each, seven days in a week. The calen- 
dar sheet for every month would 
register twenty-eight days, and each 
week and each month would begin on 
Monday and end on Sunday, as shown 

below: 
MO. TU. WE. TH. FR. SA. SU. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
Ze 23 24 25 26 oi 28 

In 1918 a group of business men 
of Minnesota formed an incorporated 
organization known as the Liberty 
Calendar Association of America for 
the stated purpose of accomplishing 
a worldwide calendar reform. They 
elected a Board of Directors, of whom 
Joseph U. Barnes of Minneapolis is 
the President, and engaged experts to 
study different calendar arrange- 
ments and present one that would be 
simple and at the same time cor- 
rect. 

The result was that about a year 
ago Congressman Thomas David 
Schall of Minnesota presented a bill 
before the House of Representatives 
for a new calendar much more suited 
to the needs of business men than the 
one designed by Julius Caesar, which, 
in a form modified by Augustus and 
later by Pope Gregory, has been fol- 
lowed for 340 years. 

On Feb. 7 and 8, 1922, a convention 
of astronomers, business men, and all 


interested in the revision of the calen- 
dar, met in Washington, D. C., for 
the purpose of discussing the new 
proposition. 

Thirteen months of twenty-eight 
days each account for 364 days of the 
year. The new month, to be called 
possibly Vern or Verna, is to follow 
immediately after February. The one 
additional day is to be placed between 
December and January, not numbered 
or named except that it will be called 
New Year Day, and will be a legal 
holiday. The next day will be Mon- 
day, Jan. 1. Every fourth year a day 
will be added between June and July 
called Leap Year Day, also a legal 
holiday. Each seventh New Year Day 
and Leap Year Day is to be observed 
as Sunday to preserve one-seventh of 
time as sacrecd.* 

An innovation long desired is the 
fixing of an established date for 
Easter, which has been determined 
by the movements of the sun and 
moon at the Spring equinox ever since 
the year 325 A.D. The bill suggests 
March 12 as Good Friday, which 
would bring Easter two days later, on 
the 14th. The only holiday that would 
be displaced by reducing the length 
of months to twenty-eight days would 
be Memorial Day. The date set for 
this holiday is Saturday, May 13, a 


time of year nearly corresponding 


with the present 30th. 


Although the thirteen months are | 


not exactly divisible into quarters, 
yet the fifty-two weeks of the year 
are, and by dividing in this way each 
quarter would contain thirteen weeks. 
The first quarter would begin on 

*Apparently this simplified calendar is based 
on the plan devised by Charles Wilkes Bennett 
of Coldwater, Mich., and submitted by him to 
a scientific magazine in New York City on June 
7, 1911, as described recently in The New York 
Herald by Dr. John A. Wyeth.—Ebtror, 
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Monday, Jan. 1; the next on Monday, 
March 8; the next on Monday, June 
15, and the last on Monday, Sept. 22. 
This is a much simpler, more accu- 
rate,more easily remembered division 
than the one now in use. 

This calendar may be instituted on 
any year beginning with Sunday or 
Monday without disarranging dates 
in any way. Congressman Schall’s 
bill provides that all contracts, agree- 
ments and obligations, maturing on 
or after the first day of the year when 
the new calendar is put in operation, 
shall mature on the same numerical 
day of the year as they would under 
the present calendar. Further, all 
agreements requiring monthly pay- 
ments entered into under the Grego- 
rian calendar should be so construed 
that the sum or sums to be paid each 
month should equal one-thirteenth of 
the total amount to be paid annually, 
and that contracts requiring payment 
of sums after the 28th day of the 


month should become due on the same 
numerical day of the year as that 
specified in the contract. 

An International Chamber of Com- 
merce was organized in Europe in 
June, 1920, to consider the question 
of adopting a fixed date for Easter 
and reforming the calendar, but no 
definite arrangement has been agreed 
upon. The late Pope Benedict called 
a convention of astronomers to meet 
at the Vatican in April, 1922, for the 
purpose of discussing an improved 
calendar and a settled date for 
Easter. 

M. Armand Baar, a distinguished 
Belgian member of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, said before a 
recent conference in London: “It is 
the commercial and industrial world 
that will eventually reap the largest 
amount of benefit from the reform of 
the calendar. It is, therefore, for the 
men of the business world to take the 
initiative in the movement.” 


DEATH OF POPE BENEDICT XV. 
AND ELECTION OF PIUS XI. 


OPE BENEDICT XV. died of 

pneumonia at the Vatican on Jan. 
22, 1922, and his successor, Cardinal 
Achille Ratti, elected in solemn con- 
clave of the high Cardinals of the 
Church on Feb. 6, was crowned in St. 
Peter’s amid. scenes of medieval 
grandeur on Feb. 12. “Sic transit 
gloria mundi!” was the admonition 
which the new Pontiff heard, as a 
part of the stately ceremonial, just 
prior to his coronation with the mas- 
sive, many-jeweled tiara. 

Profound grief was manifested 
throughout Italy over the death of 
Pope Benedict. Flags were flown at 
half mast on the public buildings, and 
the Italian Cabinet, which subse- 
quently fell (see Italy), sent Catholic 
representatives to bring condolences 
tc the Vatican. Messages of sorrow 
were received by Cardinal Gasparri 
from many lands. The obsequies 


took place on Jan. 26 according to the 
solemn rites which have attended the 
burial of Pontiffs for centuries. The 
body was lifted from the funeral bed 
in the Chapel of the Sacrament by 
sediari clad in red brocade, and by 
them slowly borne toward the Shrine 
of St. Peter, the high dignitaries of 
the Church following in procession. 
The last rites were administered in 
the Chapel of the Choir, lighted by a 
hundred candles and two immense 
braziers. In the presence of the 
violet-robed Cardinals the body was 
enclosed in three coffins and lowered 
into the crypt by red silken cords, 
while the choir chanted the Miserere. 

The new Pope, Cardinal Ratti, was 
elected by the Sacred College, consist- 
ing of fifty-three Cardinals, which 
deliberated in secret council in the 
Sistine Chapel, beneath the magnifi- 
cent frescoes of Michelangelo’s “ Last 
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Judgment.” The Cardi- 
nals were completely cut 
off from the _ outside 
world on Feb. 2, when 
workmen walled up the 
doors, according to an- 
cient custom. In the first 
two votes taken (Feb. 
3), the Sacred College 
reached no agreement, 
this result being an- 
nounced according to 
prearranged signals by a 
cloud of black smoke 
from the chimney. The 
same result attended the 
voting of the next two 
days. It was not until 
Feb. 6 that Cardinal 
Ratti was elected. A 
thin stream of white 
smoke announced that a 
decision had been 
reached, and Cardinal 
Bisleti, one of those 
whose elevation to the 
Papal throne had been 
predicted, appeared on 
the balcony and = an- 
nounced the result to 
the excited crowd of 
10,000 people, waiting 
outside St. Peter’s in the 
rain. “I announce to 
you great joy,” he said. 
“We have a new Pontiff, Cardinal 
Ratti, who assumes the name of 
Pope Pius XI.” The bells of 
St. Peter’s immediately rang out, 
and the chimes were answered at 
once by the bells of all the other 
churches of Rome; but the guns of the 
great Castle of St. Angelo, which now 
belongs to the Italian Government, 
did not boom as they did on a similar 
occasion fifty years ago. The Italian 
troops, who were drawn up in the 
square, and whose presence was one 
of several friendly concessions by the 
Government, presented arms, and the 
crowd gave way to demonstrations of 
joy. 
A dramatic appearance upon the 
baleony was made at this point by the 
new Pope, whose white robes con- 
trasted sharply with the rich red of 


Cardinal Achille Ratti, 
to succeed Pope Benedict XV., 
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(Photo International) 
PIUS XI. 
Archbishop of Milan, clected 
Feb. 6, 1922 


POPE 


the Cardinal’s gown. His blessing of 
the people from this balcony was an 
innovation, contrary to precedent 
since the feud between the Papacy 
and the Italian Government began. 
After intoning in Latin, “‘ Blessed be 
the name of the Lord!” he pro- 
nounced his first apostolic benedic- 
tion “ urbi et orbi” (to the city and 
the world) over the kneeling throngs. 
The new Pope is renowned both for 
his learning and for his love of 
mountain climbing. His attitude is 
said to favor reconciliation with the 
Italian Government. Cardinal O’Con- 
nell of Boston reached Rome one 
hour too late to take part in the elec- 
tion. The ceremonial of coronation 
on Feb. 12 was described by specta- 
tors as a scene of imposing splendor, 
a blaze of medieval costume and color. 





RISE OF THE FASCISTI 
IN ITALY 


By CARLETON BEALS * 


Growth of the revolutionary movement that began by fighting the 
Italian Reds and has developed into an intensely nationalistic 
organization of tradesmen and peasants—Its tyrannical methods 
and imperialistic aims—Has both good and evil aspects 


HE Fascisti call themselves the 
“ backbone of Italy.” They con- 
stitute a movement with a doc- 
trine and a tactic known as fascismo. 
Their doctrines revolve around the 
tactic, which is direct action. That 
is why Gabriele d’Annunzio, when the 
Fascisti began to enter politics, pre- 
dicted the downfall of their organiza- 
tion. Fascista direct action does not 
include the boycott, strike or sabot- 
age. It is still more direct and prim- 
itive. Thus, last Summer the Fascisti 
ordered all retailers to cut prices 20 
per cent. Most dealers immediately 
posted signs: 


THIS STORE COMPLIES WITH THE 


FASCISTA ORDER. ALL GOODS 
20°%7 BELOW MARKED PRICES 


Recalcitrants were promptly caned 


into submission. In Florence the 
price of show-case glass and window 
glass went up. Reduced schedules 
were also imposed for butter, eggs, 
fruits and vegetables. I saw many 
an old man and one old woman kicked 
and caned and their cartloads of veg- 
etables trampled into the mire. 


In Venezia Giulia, the annexed 
province—containing, according to 
the Austrian 1910 census, 700,000 
Slavs and Germans—foreign lan- 
guage schools, churches and printing 
plants are destroyed and the teachers, 
pastors and editors maltreated. In 
the farming areas of the Adriatic 
Delta district, Apulia, Sicily and Sar- 


dinia, the headquarters, newspaper 
offices and co-operative stores of the 
agricultural leagues are pillaged and 
burned; the capi-lega—league offi- 
cials — are beaten, doused, seques- 
tered, even murdered. In the Prov- 
ince of Mantua all meetings of the co- 
operatives were supervised by Fas- 
cisti representatives. In the towns 
the public buildings are occupied on 
behalf of the mutilated, strikes are 
broken, officials intimidated and rad- 
ical funerals and processions disrupt- 
ed. According to the Critica Sociale 
(Reform-Socialist) of June 15-30, be- 
tween Jan. 3 and May 9, 1921, there 
occurred in the Province of Ferrara 
forty-five Fascista sorties character- 
ized by shooting, bombing and as- 
saults on private houses; forty-two 
league and three labor union head- 
quarters, valued at from 2,000 to 
250,000 lire, were burned and twen- 
ty-one Clerical and Socialist commu- 
nal administrations terrorized into 
resigning. Fascista tactic is direct 
action in the most direct sense. 


The well-springs of Fascismo are 
found in the pre-war nationalist 
movement led by Enrico Corradini, 
in the increased faith in violence en- 


“Mr. Beals has resided in Italy, with one short 
finterruption, since February, 1921. He has de- 
voted his attention to a study of the political 
and social situation. In Bologna he made a 
first-hand investigation of agrarian Fascismo, 
interviewing the leaders, and witnessing several 
Fascista forays. Prior to this he spent three 
years in Spain and Latin-American countries in 
various educational and journalistic capacities. 
He has had articles published in a number of 
leading magazines. His alma mater is the Uni- 
versity of California, and he also holds a degree 
from Columbia University. 
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gendered by the war and in the out- 
raged idealism of the middle class. 


The Nationalists have always prac- 
ticed direct action. The unification 
of Italy was in large part attained by 
revolution and the direct action of 
Garibaldi—“‘ seven men on_ seven 
mules going to capture a kingdom.” 
Garibaldi would have overrun Tyrol, 
Trentino and Istria in the same 
manner had Cavour not called him 
off. Since then the Italians in 
Trieste, Fiume and Zara have con- 
stantly resorted to violence, trying to 
embroil Italy with Austria as now 
with Jugoslavia. 


A FoRM OF SYNDICALISM 


The Nationalists have boldly ac- 
knowledged their tactical debt to the 
syndicalists—to Bakunin and partic- 
ularly to Fernand Felloutier and 
Georges Sorel. The Fascista Deputy, 
Farrinacci, has labeled Fascismo “the 
Nationalistic Syndicalism.” This 
thought is of German origin, but was 
elaborated by Enrico Corradini fully 
a decade ago: 

Just as socialism has redeemed the prole- 
tariat, so nationalism will be our method 
of redemption from France, Germany, Eng- 
land, Nerth and South America, who are 
our bourgeoisie. Just as the methods of 
socialism are strife, and they look to the 
general strike to emancipate them from 
exploitation, so the methods of nationalism 
must be war, or the preparation for war. 
Nationalism is the logical outgrowth of so- 
cialism. 'The Nationaiists have taken up 
the struggle where the Socialists left off. 
But, of course, their ideal is a greater one: 
instead of a class, the whole nation; in- 
stead of the bourgeoisie, the world. 


Piero Marisch, a Nationalist from 
Venice, declares openly that Fascismo 
means revolution (Nuovo Giornale, 
Nov. 18, 1921): 


We do not admit the charge that a thing 
can be too revolutionary; we are the only 
revolutionists. Let it be well understood 
that the revolution of workers and com- 
munist gentlemen, Republicans and similar 
canaille, has nothing in common with that 
one «and only true serious revolution con- 
ceivable in Italy: the revolution born of 
Fiumianism and Fascismo together—the 
revolution which is actually transpiring. 


This faith in direct action was 
heightened by the war. In many a 


commune have I heard eddying down 
the dark, narrow streets that battle- 
song of the Fascisti: 


Giovanezza, Giovanezza, 
Primavera di belleza. 


Many a night have I heard their 
feet ring past in military quick-step. 
There were starlit nights such as 
these in the Trentino and the Tyrol. 
This restlessness, this night-prowling, 
this thirst for adventure and im- 
patience with routine, this love of 
quick conflict, are primeval emotions 
ever in the heart of man; but the war 
has permitted their untrammeled ex- 
pression. 


Lastly, Fascismo is a reaction of 
the outraged middle-class—il piccolo 
borghese. Before the war this group 
was pinkishly socialistic. During the 
war it was protected by special de- 
crees. Since, it has been ground down 
by speculation, taxation and the revo- 
lutionary thrusts of the proletariat. 
Fascismo, in spite of such inconsist- 
encies as retail price-lowering, is a 
violent reassertion of middle-class 
libertarian ideals, standards of liv- 
ing, and rights of property. 

Yet, both in tactics and in doctrine, 
Fascismo has shown gradual change 
and growth. The Fasci di Combatti- 
mento are the logical outcome of the 
Nationalist locals that sprang into 
new life in 1914 when Benito Musso- 
lini deserted the Socialist Party and 
his editorial chair on the Avanti to 
found the pro-war Popolo d’Italia of 
Milan, and d’Annunzio scattered his 
poetic propaganda from Sicily to the 
Alps. Actually, the first groups of 
that name were made up of. ex- 
soldiers in the annexed areas, who co- 
operated with the troops of occupa- 
tion to hasten the Italianization of 
aliens by the methods already de- 
scribed—men who were disgusted 
with the Government’s failure boldly 
to seize the fruits of victory. 


When the eastern outposts of the 
Adriatic were in danger of being lost 
to Italy, the Fascisti and many of the 
troops rallied behind d’Annunzio and 
followed him to Fiume and Zara. On 
Sept. 11 and 12, 1919, these volun- 
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teers streamed south from Trieste by 
bicycle, by motorcycle, airplane, auto 
and boat-~-infantry, machine gun 
companies, grenadiers, even 300 pro- 
fessors. 


Two DANGEROUS YEARS 


Concurrent with the rise of the 
Fascisti came the general strike in 
protest against the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and the elections which gave 
the Socialists the largest party repre- 
sentation in Parliament and control 
of 2,500 communes, including Milan. 
From then on the mood of labor was 
ugly. Mails, trains, steamers, manu- 
facturing were held up without warn- 
ing for five minutes or five weeks. 
Demobilization had flung the soldiers 
back into civil life without provision 
for their assimilation. Revolution 
was in the air. The Government of 
Signor Nitti admitted that the war 
had been a disaster and that the 
country’s one salvation lay in sweep- 
ing socialistic reform. By September 
of 1920 the occupation of the fac- 
tories and fields was well under way. 


The Fascisti did not prevent revo- 
lution at that time. Rather the land 
and factory seizures, by withdrawing 
public attention from Fiume, broke 
the backbone of the Regency of Car- 
naro. Only then did the Fascisti ap- 
ply themselves to domestic affairs, 
and enroll the middle class, which had 
become alarmed at the threat of revo- 
lution. Fascista violence, however, 
was quite sporadic until the first 
months of 1921, by which time the 
reaction had spread to every corner 
of Italy. Yet the workers had al- 
ready abandoned the idea of revolu- 
tion. At the Congress of Leghorn, 
held in February, 1921, the Socialist 
Party definitely purged itself of com- 
munism, and the pendulum began to 
swing toward the tactic of parlia- 
mentary reform. As Socialism re- 
treated Fascismo advanced. Toward 
March bloody conflicts took place in 
every corner of Italy, but particularly 
in Milan, where I witnessed the fiend- 
ish explosion in the Diana Theatre, 
the sacking of the press of the 


Avanti, the burning of the million-lire 
Socialist headquarters and _ several 
sanguinary riots. In Bologna, Pisa, 
Venice, Siena and other communes 
occurred piazza demonstrations; and 
in Florence on the notorious day of 
San Frediano the Communists were 
driven out of the barracks they had 
erected after the assassination of 
their leader, Spartaco Lavagnini. 
One may still see the bullet holes in 
the Y. W. C. A. Except in Apulia, 
where the peasants rose en masse; 
in Trieste, where millions of dollars’ 
worth of lumber was burned, and in 
the Adriatic Delta district, even 
sporadic communist violence was 
ended. Yet the wave of Fascista pas- 
sion was carried on by its original 
propulsion until it finally broke in an 
orgy of blood and incendiarism the 
week prior to the elections of May. 


Then Italy breathed again. The 
Fascisti, by the end of June, were 
even induced by De Nicola, President 
of the Chamber, to sign a peace pact 
with the Socialists—the Pact of 
Rome, which in the recent national 
Fascista convention was declared by 
the Delegate Mandel to be a “ truce 
with the public opinion of America.” 

Into the signing of this pact en- 
tered not a little demagogism. Cer- 
tainly the signers were not so super- 
ficial as to believe that civil strife— 
“lotta fratracida”’—is a sport called 
off ad libitum, or that pacification 
can be secured by “ fraternal senti- 
ment.” 


ITALY WEARY OF DEMAGOGUES 


Following the May elections, Pro- 
fessor Modestino Petrozzielo stated 
in La Vita Italiana for June 15: 

An impetuous wave of reform has per- 
vaded the electorate, which affirms its as- 
pirations for the greatness of the patria, 
the restoration of social order, the reinte- 
gration of ethical and political values, but 
above all else, a new method with a new 
conscience, whose chief characteristic shall 
be anti-demagogism. 


The people of Italy were, and still 
are, tired of false prophets, violence 
and Governmental laissez-faire. That 
Mussolini was well aware of this new 
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sentiment is revealed in the tone of 
his explanation made upon his resig- 
nation from the Presidency of the 
Fasci di Combattimento, when half 
the organization—sixty local secre- 
taries represented by 150,000 agra- 
rian Fascisti—refused to abide by the 
Pact of Rome (Popolo d'Italia, Aug. 
8, 1921): 

How shall we achieve pacification? Do 
you think it will be possible to exterminate 
the 2,000,000 who voted for socialism? Or 
to run the risk of civil war? Or to go 
against the sentiment of the nation? Or do 
you prefer to submit to a peace imposed by 
the Socialists by another not improbable 
whirl of the wheel? * * * The Peace 
Pact of Rome does not mean the demobili- 
zation of the Fascisti nor the cessation of 
their political struggle against the Social- 
ists; nor a general embracing of enemies. 
With the Pact of Rome the Fascisti might 
have shown not only their pugilistic, bom- 
barding superiority, but their cerebral and 
moral superiority. * * * After the Pact of 
Rome that party which could give the most 
firm proof of internal discipline would in 
the reality of things be victorious. The 
Fascisti are giving constant proof of their 
discomfiture. 


But in view of the recrudescence 
of communist violence and-the for- 
mation (July 6) of the Arditi del 
Popolo, composed of revolutionary 
Socialists, Communists and Anarch- 
ists, and even radical Clericals, for 
the extermination of tha Fascisti; 
and in view of the fact that Premier 
Bonomi, in agreement with the So- 
cialists, has consistently suppressed 
Fascista demonstrations with the 
Royal Guard (as in Sarzana), the 
Agrarian Fascisti have won over the 
organization, so that in the national 
convention recently held in Rome the 
peace pact was annulled. 

Violence, however, is to be re- 
stricted to reprisal and self-defense. 
On the whole, the bitterness of the 
internal war has abated, and Fas- 
cismo has definitely entered a politi- 
cal phase. Last May thirty-five Fas- 
cisti were elected to the National 
Chamber. This was purely the result 
of local or individual initiative. At 
the national convention of November, 
however, the Fascisti definitely con- 
stituted themselves a political party. 
Mussolini confidently expects it to 
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become the leading parliamentary 
force. He stated at the convention: 

There is a middle group, La Democrazia. 
Who is not a democrat today? Every one 
is a democrat both in public and private 
life. But democracy for us must ever be a 
means, not an end; for even the develop- 
ment of democracy can be a danger for 
Italy. However, a democratic party lives 
only by dead dogmas and the art of danc- 
ing. We Fascisti have given potent injec- 
tions of energy to this party. But there is 
a limit beyond which we cannot go. * * * 
Nor can Fascismo ever be absorbed by 
liberalism, because Fascismo is something 
superior. Only by surpassing the methods 
of liberalism (based on the theory that the 
Government is neutral in all conflicts) were 
we able to save the nation. The liberals 
will come to us. 


OBJECT OF THE MOVEMENT 


If these are the four principal 
stages in the evolution of Fascismo— 
Italianization of the annexed areas, 
occupation of Fiume, violent reaction 
to communism, and the political em- 
bodiment of an aroused spirit of na- 
tionalism and middle-class ideals 
it nevertheless presents varied as- 
pects. The movement is not yet ori- 
ented. At times it has been used by 
the big industrials to further their 
private interests. In Apulia it marked 
a bloody reaction to property; in 
Sicily and Sardinia it has assassi- 
nated the peasant leaders who were 
responsible for the land seizures. But 
in Parma it has been accused of being 
communistic, and the delegate from 
Parma, Ruggeri, was hissed when he 
attempted to speak at the Rome con- 
vention. In the Adriatic delta dis- 
trict it has a definite program of 
“spezzatemente,” or small land-hold- 
ing. 

Thus far the negative aspects of 
Fascismo have been most obvious. It 
is, first of all, anti-socialistic. Yet it 
is not, as the radicals say, a Whito 
Guard in the service of reactionaries 
and profiteers. As De Stefani de- 
clared in Parliament on July 22: 
“ The Fascisti do not intend to be the 
dagger of the politicians and indus- 
trials with whom, for expediency, 
they were yoked during the elec- 
tions.”” As a matter of fact, its prin- 
cipal leaders are recruited from radi- 























cal ranks. Before the war Benito Mus- 
solino and Enrico Besana were revo- 
lutionary Socialists; Alceste de Am- 
bris founded the Soviet of Parma; 
Leandro Arpinati was an anarchist; 
Cesare Rossi was an anarchist-syndi- 
calist. 

Indeed, the same bitterness is 
manifested against the Catholics. In 
Florence I. witnessed the bloody 
break-up of the Catholic procession 
that marched to lay a wreath on the 
towering statue of Dante in the Pi- 
azza Santa Croce. The Fascisti con- 
sidered this a defilement of the 
memory of the first great seer of 
Italian nationalism. Mussolini has 
spoken of the Clerical Party (Partito 
Popolare) in the most rabid manner: 

It is the most dangerous. It swings from 
one extreme to another. It rests upon its 
rich banking institutions, upon ignorance, 
upon its thirty thousand parochials-—black 
Bolsheviki, more dangerous than red Bol- 
sheviki, and guided by more ferociou? neu- 
trals and anti-Italians. 


CONFLICTING ELEMENTS 


Anti-socialism, anti-Catholicism 
and anti-pacifism — these are the 
burning sparks of the nationalistic 
fervor of Fascismo. Writes Piero 
Belli, one of the arditi who gained the 
nickname of “ Ironhead ” in the war 
(Popolo di Trieste, Feb. 5, 1921): 


A few months ago Fascismo did not ex- 
ist. We were “gay cats.” We were the 
“froth” of the arditi. * * * We were 
equivocal elements “in the pay of the bour- 
geoisie and armed by the police.” * * * 
But we have grown. We are still growing 
everywhere. We are incessantly multiply- 
ing. Between conflicts and battles we swell! 
to legions, to armies. We have sprung up 
like “ fungi” without prepaganda, without 
organizers. It is not necessary to hunt fox 
us. You will find us everywhere. And we 
are “felt” by everybody. Because we are 
the new Italy. Because we are the patria 
to. * * & 

We have not been born to combzt the So- 
cialist Party; we are ayainst the past of 
every party. We march to the conquest of 
the future against every force that negates 
the patria, that insults it, that would 
ruin it. 


But the entrance into politics has 
made necessary the replacement of 
instinctive interest by defined pro- 
grams. 


As yet these are hazily 
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mouthed by the leaders, as, for in- 
stance, by Piero Marisch in I] Nuovo 
Giornale for Nov. 18: 


We are for a State not considered as 
something already made, but as a dynamic 
organism in continual transformation by 
means of its profound ethical content 
founded upcn the principle of co-operative, 
productive unity resulting from the fervor 
of the aroused individual conscience in be- 
half of the national welfare—the State that 
was envisaged in the Regency of Carnaro. 
The duty of I’aseismo is to create the spirit 
and means to this end; te create a spiril 
free from demagogism and apathy; to ar- 
range for a means, which cannot be aught 
else but our economic organization—our 
flying squadron transformed into a_ solid 
civil militia. This is tne force which will 
stir in the breast of Italy, and no one will 
arrest it—neither guards, nor police force, 
nor Governments barren of national pride, 
nor subversive elements without faith or 
idealisra; neither democratic oligarchs nor 
plutocratic oligarchs. 


In internal affairs this nationalism 
is republican in tendency, advocating 
liberty of contract, co-operation be- 
tween capital and labor, the estab- 
lishment of a stabilized class of peas- 
ant proprietors, the suppression of 
the free commune, the centralization 
of power. In international affairs it 
advocates an aggressive foreign pol- 
icy, the seizure of the eastern shores 
of the Adriatic and the consistent 
pursuit of a mild Mediterranean im- 
perialism, which will further the 
prosperity of an agrarian, shop-keep- 
ing, coastal-trading civilization with 
the minimum of personal sacrifice. 


Corrado Zolli, the former Sub-Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs under 
d’Annunzio in Fiume, has, in his ‘““Le 
Giornale di Fiume” (Page 137), ex- 
pressed the current sophism of this 
imperialism: 

From the Alps, from the Carso, from the 
Piave, has stepped forth a nation of 40,000,- 
000 inhabitants * * * the second great 
Continental power of Europe, constricted in 
the long land pier that reaches out toward 
the East and toward Africa—seething with 
energy that will burst over its neighboring 
European and African confines; for from 
Marseilles to Tunis, from Trieste to Smyrna, 
from Alexandria to Tripoli, nothing is 
heard but the language of Genoa and 
Venice, of Bari and Palermo—even the dis- 
tant shores of the two Americas are fecun- 
dated with the intelligent labor of our peo- 
ple. This nation cannot but be proud of its 
honor, cannot but respond to the stirrings 
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of its strength. Sooner or later it should 
and will regrasp its proper post in the 
world. 


WHAT FASCISMO STANDS FOR 


Some declare that Fascismo is 
doomed to disappear; that it has no 
definite theories and no lasting in- 
terest. But Fascismo is not a new 
movement. It is a projection of the 
sentiment that freed Italy from Aus- 
tria. Following unification, how- 
ever, the Italian Government became 
the grab-bag for office-seekers, 
grafters and crooked cliques. It was 
weakened by regionalism and fac- 
tional: feuds. Its finances were de- 
pleted; its army, a ragged laughing- 
stock. Public opinion, to the extent 
that it existed, was apathetic. The 
Nationalists brought the first breath 
of idealistic fervor into the arena. 
They demanded the cleansing of the 
Augean stables. The Fascisti carry 
this demand into the present. 

Second, Fascismo is an expres- 
sion of the _ self-centred, raucous 
adolescence of a nation without gov- 
ernmental traditions or achieve- 
ments in the sense that these are pos- 
sessed by France, Spain or England. 
It represents a historic phase in the 
rise of all new nations eager for 
unity and glory. 

Third, Fascismo is an honest ex- 
pression of the aspirations of the 
traditional Italy—the Italy of the 
self-sufficient peasant and the small 
trader. The Fascisti would endow 
this class, so long indifferent, so long 
betrayed by the bureaucracy, with 
political energy and acumen; they 
would give it a conscience; they 
would weave it into a closely knit so- 
cial fabric, capable of withstanding 
international anarchy. 

Fascismo does not represent the 
new industrial Italy of Lombardy; it 


does not represent the proletarian 
Italy. Nor does it, in its egotistic 
emphasis upon the strong State, rep- 
resent those broader, nobler, interna- 
tional: forces that are struggling to 
life, From the national standpoint 
Fascismo is a powerful, reinvigorat- 
ing force; from the world standpoint 
it appears reactionary and dan- 
gerous. 

The Fascisti, in their passion for 
the patria, in their impatience with 
the status quo, with their insistence 
upon immediate tangible changes, 
have been forced into two inconsist- 
ent courses: that of weakening gov- 
ernmental prestige when they stand 
for a strong State and that of ad- 
vocating certain socialistic reforms. 

But when Italian public opinion 
demands that its Government merit 
respect the Fascisti will automati- 
cally be assimilated by the State. 
And there are those, as Mario Mis- 
siroli, editor of Il Secolo of Milan 
(one of the chain of Nitti papers), 
who even declare that the aims of the 
Socialists and the Fascisti are not in- 
compatible; who say that a strong 
socialist movement is historically in- 
evitable in the smaller, more pov- 
erty-stricken nations, and that when 
the Socialist Party of Italy has fol- 
lowed its present tendency to the end 
of becoming a truly national party 
of constructive reform, the two an- 
tagonists will. discover common 
causes and slogans. Certainly they 
have a common tactical tradition. 
This would be a true Chestertonian 
paradox; but no more of a paradox 
than we have learned to expect from 
Italian politics. 


[Since this article was put in type the Bonomi 
Government has been forced out [Feb. 2], and 
though the chief issue on which it fell was that 
of its attitude toward the Vatican, the under- 
lying conflict of the Socialists and Fascisti un- 
doubtedly had much io do with the overthrow. ] 
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Hardships of educated people in Russia depicted by an American 
who visited many of them in their homes—A close-up view of 
General Brusiloff and his brave wife—Gorky’s eloquent message 


INCE the revolution there have 

been no groups in Russia which 

have undergone more disappoint- 
ment and suffering than the nobility, 
the wealthy, and the _ intellectual 
classes. Some of these cultured peo- 
ple have been killed, others have 
joined the various counter-revolu- 
tionary movements of Denikin, Kol- 
chak, Wrangel, and in the end have 
fled before the advance of the Red 
armies to other lands. It is said that 
there are over 2,000,000 such Rus- 
sians trying to eke out a meagre liv- 
ing on foreign soil. In Constantino- 
ple, for instance, Princesses are 
working in restaurants, nobles toil as 
day laborers in factories, and army 
officers clean the streets. Many of 
the women have been forced even 
into lives of shame.* 


Besides these exile groups is the 
unhappy number of those who have 
remained in Soviet Russia. They 
have, for the most part, opposed the 
Bolsheviks, but have felt that if all 


*A young English nava! officer at Constanti- 
nople wrote to his father in December: ‘‘ Here in 
Constantinople 30,000 loyal Russian refugees are 
starving and homeless. We (the fleet) have 
started saving our scraps for these unfortunate 
people; this ship alone is feeding 500. Even 
our seamen are deliberately buying more than 
they want for themselves, especially bread, and 
we find whole new loaves put into the scrap 
baskets. We hope to raise £100 in our ship, but 
that will go no way, and unless something is 
done at home the services out here (5,000 all 
told) can’t hope to keep 30,000 starving Rus- 
sians alive through the Winter. This will mean 
cholera for a certainty. For Heaven’s sake, 
and for our own, let us preserve these brave 
loyalists from starvation, that in due time they 
may return to their own country.” 





to bring about its regeneration. So 
they have dared to stay and risk the 
charge of being considered Bolshe- 
viks by working in various depart- 
ments of the Government. 

Were one of the old prophets of 
Israel writing about these aristocrats 
of a past splendor he would declare 
that their lot now is merely a retri- 
bution for the “hardness of their 
hearts” in the days gone by. It is 
the sound elements should desert 
Russia there would be no force left 
indisputably true that many of the 
nobles in the Czar’s regime were so 
utterly indifferent to the sufferings 
of the workers and peasants that 
there is a certain amount of grim 
justice in the reversal of the wheel of 
fortune. Today numbers of the no- 
bility themselves confess that they 
never realized what a peasant must 
have had to bear in the old days until 
they themselves were in a similar po- 
sition. “ Now we understand why a 
peasant in need of food would steal,” 
they say; “we are quite ready to do 
the same thing ourselves.” 

One of the most popular and well- 
known of the military leaders re- 
maining in Soviet Russia is General 
Brusiloff. He has been co-operating 
with the Bolsheviks to the extent of 
serving on their military committees. 
He feels that foreign military inter- 
vention is a big mistake and has 
gladly done what he could to repel in- 
vasions such as that of the Poles. In 
view of this work one would natural- 
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ly expect that he would be compara- 
tively well off and comfortable, but 
as a matter of fact his present situa- 
tion is in striking contrast to his 
former one. His salary, including 
the food given by the Government, is 
not sufficient to meet the needs of 
his family, hence he has been forced 
to sell the family furniture and jew- 
elry piece by piece. Today he is liv- 
ing in a small flat with borrowed fur- 
niture. The old family servant re- 
fuses to do more than prepare the 
noonday meal, and for this demands 
her board, no mean requirement in 
the Russia of the Bolsheviks. All the 
work of cleaning the floor and wash- 
ing the clothes has now to be done by 
Mrs. Brusiloff, whose hands clearly 
show the results of such unaccus- 
tomed labor. 


I took dinner with the family. The 
meal consisted of a thin vegetabie 
soup, black bread, cucumbers and tea. 
Yet it must be remembered that Gen- 
eral Brusiloff is well taken care of, 
compared with many army officers. 
He has served on the military com- 
missions. Today in a period of peace 
he is at the head of a commission to 
conserve the horses and cattle still 
remaining in Russia. As a matter of 
fact, the Government is giving him 
unusual consideration, yet he is still 
unable to live without selling his per* 
sonal belongings. What about others‘ 


HARDSHIPS OF A PRINCESS 


Let us consider the case of Prin- 
cess S. Before the war she lived 
in a palace with a retinue of servants 
and governesses. She had four auto- 
mobiles entirely at her command. 
When the Bolsheviks seized the 
power, her home and personal be- 
longings were confiscated. Her hus- 
band was at last forced to secure a 
position in one of the Soviet depart- 
ments, and the family, including two 
small children, found themselves in 
a three-room flat. In 1919 her hus- 
band was ordered to make a trip to 
Kiev on Soviet business. While there 


he contracted typhus and died with- 
out seeing his wife. 
Never having learned to support 
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herself, the wife was soon on the 
verge of starvation. After an anx- 
ious period, during which she sold 
even the rings from her fingers, she 
appealed to the peasants on her old 
estate, who consented to grant their 
former mistress a small plot of land. 
With her own hands she tilled the soil 
and planted potatoes. When these 
were large enough, she—a former 
Princess—dug and carried them, on 
her own back, to the railroad station. 
There she took her place along with 
the peasants in the crowded third- 
class cars, perhaps even standing on 
the platform in Winter when she was 
not successful in pushing her way in- 
side. Arrived at Moscow, she had 
still to walk with her burden clear 
across the city to the market, where 
she stood all day selling her product. 
She now lives in a one-room attic, 
which even the Soviet officials them- 
selves said was not worth requisition- 
ing. Thus her lifedragson. One of 
her two children has died as a result 
of the hardship endured, but the 
mother still has the other to live for. 


Another typical case is that of the 
wife of a very wealthy political leader 
who had fled from Soviet Russia. 
She was forced to accept work in the 
Government as a translator, and for 
this received at first 2,000 and later 
4,000 rubles a month. This is just 
about the cost of one pound of black 
bread on the market. The advan- 
tages of a position in Soviet Russia, 
kowever, do not depend upon the sal- 
ary, but on the pyok or food ration 
given by the Government. Indeed, 
the amount of the pyok is the chief 
criterion of the importance of one’s 
occupation, and people scheme for 
weeks and months to obtain a posi- 
tion with a larger pyok. The posi- 
tion ‘of this lady, who was exception- 
ally proficient in four languages— 
Iinglish, German, French and Rus- 
sian—was supposed to be especially 
good because of the pyok. Yet this 
is all it consisted of each month: 
One pound of sugar, eighteen pounds 
cf flour with an additional twelve 
pounds for each member of the fam- 
ily under sixteen years, three pounds 
of kasha or barley, two boxes of 














matches, one-half pound of soap, and 
apples and potatoes in substantial 
quantities. In addition three-quar- 
ters of a pound of black bread could 
be secured every two days. 


It is obvious that this is little more 
than the barest subsistence diet, yet 
the salary for one month was hardly 
more than enough to purchase a 
pound of black bread on the open 
market. It was quite inadequate to 
buy any article of clothing. The 
situation of those who belong to even 
the most essential professions is quite 
as bad. 


DocTOoRS AND LAWYERS 


Let us consider the doctors, whose 
vital importance is obvious even to 
the Bolsheviks. The following is but 
one concrete) illustration. Doctor 
V., in the Czar’s regime, had an im- 
mense practice and was worth over 
a million rubles. When the Bolshe- 
viks took the power, his home and 
Summer estate were nationalized, so 
that he lost everything. Although he 
was about 60 years of age and found 
it difficult to adjust himself to a 
Communist Government, he contin- 
ued to serve as a physician in one of 
the Bolshevist hospitals. For this 
work he received enough money to 
pay for three rooms. During the 
civil war he was commandeered to 
one of the base hospitals which 
served the Red Army, and had to 
leave his wife in Voronezh. During 
the protracted absence she was 
stricken by disease and her husband 
was unable to reach her before she 
died. Today he continues to work 
in a hospital, receiving enough to pay 
for black bread, vegetables, and oc- 
casionally a little meat; but life for 
him is at best a dreary thing. 


The practice of the law we usually 
consider a necessary profession in any 
country, but in Soviet Russia this is 
not true in the old way. As a conse- 
quence, the lawyers who still remain 
there are serving in various depart- 
ments of the Government, as, for ex- 
ample, that of food or commerce. 
Many of them have been able to live 
in comparative comfort through 
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speculation, although that has been 
hazardous until the recent decree per- 
mitting free trade. For the most 
part that speculation has consisted in 
buying food supplies on the market 
and selling them later at a profit. 
There is also a brisk trade in property 
rights which would be valid under the 
old regime. Some believe that under 
another Government these will be 
recognized. One man showed me a 
bank draft for 1,000,000 rubles on 
the Azofski-Donski Bank, one of the 
largest institutions of its kind in 
Czarist Russia, which he had pur- 
chased for £2 and expected to sell for 
double the sum. Another had pur- 
chased the rights to the building in 
which the Moscow Soviet holds its 
meetings. He said that he did not 
expect that the Soviet would be 
ousted, but intended to sell the paper 
at a profit. It is obvious that the 
speculators gain by these transac- 
tions, whether or not the Bolsheviks 
are overthrown. 

Nearly all the lawyers are clever 
enough to get ahead by some means 
or other under the Bolsheviks. For 
example, one told me that he had a 
two years’ supply of flour saved up. 
“ Of course,” he said, “I keep it else- 
where.” The Bolsheviks have finally 
realized that for the present, at least, 
they cannot get enough flour to pro- 
vide for the needs of all the people, 
nor even for those who work in their 
own departments. In consequence, 
they urge each Soviet department to 
organize its own co-operative and 
secure its own supply of bread as 
best it can. This affords an oppor- 
tunity for a trained lawyer to use his 
skill. One showed me a handful of 
gold coins, which he had worked 
six months to secure. With ,these he 
would go down to Kiev with'a special 
railroad car and purchase flour and 
incidentally feather his own nest. 
Naturally, all the lawyers are not as 
successful as this one. For most of 
them conditions have been! so diffi- 
cult that they, too, have been forced 
to sell their personal possessions one 
by one. 

The Bolsheviks have placed the 
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teachers in a category entitling them 
to the best pyok. They are supposed 
to get as much as the most favored 
class. Nevertheless, they are having 
an extremely hard time. Those who 
are clever enough to do so receive sev- 
eral pyoks. The trick is accomplished 
by accepting more than one position 
at the same time. For example, one 
prominent professor, although ap- 
posed to the Bolsheviks, serves in five 
or six places and earns a salary of 
500,000 rubles a month, or 6,000,000 
rubles a year. At the peace-time rate 
of exchange this would equal $3,- 
000,000, but at present it is the 
equivalent of only $220 annually, a 
sum which <carcely pays for living 
expenses. Besides the money his 
pyok yields four pounds of bread each 
week, and, each month, two and one- 
half pounds of sugar, seven pounds of 
barley or beans, one-half pound of 
tea and two pounds of lard. In ad- 
dition, his relatives who live with 
him—an elderly lady, a mother with 
two young children, and a girl of 16— 
receive jointly two and one-half times 
the above rations. This professor 
also has a sister who is ill in the 
tuberculosis hospital. Owing to the 
inadequacy of the food given the pa- 
tients, a supplementary ration cost- 
ing about 20,000 rubles a day must be 
supplied by her brother. His extra 
food supplies are purchased from the 
co-operative, which is still function- 
ing, and his monthly bill from this 
scurce averages 300,000 rubles. The 
result is that he also is compelled to 
sell some personal belongings from 
time to time to meet his obligations, 
although his position is far better 
than that of the ordinary teacher. 


The great majority are struggling 
along with a salary of only a few 
thousand a month and almost a 
starvation food ration. They are liv- 
ing in one or two rooms, most meagre- 
lv furnished. Many of them have de- 
veloped tuberculosis, and, being un- 
able to obtain proper care, have died. 
To cite but one illustration: The 
fiancee of one doctor contracted the 
disease chiefly on account of her 
meagre food supply. Because of his 
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MAXIM GORKY 


Noted Russian Author (at right), recently 
photographed in Berlin, where he is trying 
to aid Russia’s famine victims. 


position he was able to send her to 
the Crimea for recuperation. In the 
course of the slow railroad journey, 
traveling in cars which were crowded 
with a conglomeration of peasants 
and soldiers, she caught typhus and 
died before reaching her destination. 


As has been intimated, others who 
are more fortunate, or perhaps 
brighter and more forceful, hold 
more than one position. For exam- 
ple, one unusually capable woman 
teacher holds three. She assists a 
professor in the radio laboratory 
from 8 to 12 at night, for which her 
salary is 17,500 a month. During the 
day she works in the Radio Commis- 
sion, and for this receives 17,600. In 
the afternoon from 4 to 6 she serves 
in the library at a compensation of 
18,000. Her total salary, therefore, 
is 53,100 rubles a month. Unfortu- 
nately, the payments are not always 
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regular; for:the work in the library, 
although she: served from April to 
June, she received her salary for only 
one month—June. But much more 
important than her salary is the food 
ration. Of the three positions, the 
library gives by far the best pyok. It 
consists of two and one-half pounds 
of sugar, four pounds of barley, one 
pound of cottonseed oil, six pounds of 
dried fish a month and one and one- 
half pounds of bread daily. In spite 
of the combined income from three 
positions, she uses part of her Sun- 
days to bake small cakes, which she 
sells on the street in order to obtain 
additional funds for new shoes and 
clothing. And yet the ordinary indi- 
dividual must live on one pyok! The 
result is that he must accept one of 
the following alternatives: fill two 
or three extra positions and thereby 
work twelve to sixteen hours a day, 
be a speculator, or take part in illegal 
transactions. 


TRAGEDY OF THE SITUATION 


One American, who had been im- 
prisoned by the Bolsheviks and was 
later released, worked for a time in 
one of the Government departments. 
He found it impossible to live on the 





GENERAL A. A. BRUSILOFF 


Former Commander of the Czar’s armies, 
now an employe of the Soviet Government. 
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ration he received, so he managed to 
secure an extra food card through. 
deception, and daily received two din- 
ners. This is typical of existing con- 
ditions in Soviet Russia. The food 
pyok and the salary are so small that, 
in order to live, men are almost 
forced to become dishonest. Another 
result is that many of the profession- 
al men desert their professions for 
work where the possibilities of food 
supply are better. Thus, one capable 
lawyer is working as a Pullman por- 
ter, because in so doing he makes a 
weekly trip between Moscow and 
Latvia, and is able to bring his fam- 
ily food. 

The result of all this is that there 
is a shortage of capable professional 
help where it is most needed. It is, 
no doubt, true that the average office 
clerk, and even the worker, is almost 
as badly off as the professional man; 
but they do not feel it so keenly. 
They have never been used to the 
comforts which are almost a neces- 
sity to the intellectuals. The tragedy 
of their situation is the contrast with 
what they have always been accus- 
tomed to. 


Moreover, the best of the intel- 
lectuals have always gloried in their 
task. Today they have been stripped 
in large part of all their former 
luxuries and enjoyments; at the 
same time they do not get much 
satisfaction from their work. They 
do not feel that it is achieving any- 
thing worth while. This fact causes 
perhaps the greatest mental suffer- 
ing to the intellectual classes in Rus- 
sia, and thousands have as a conse- 
quence fled the country. Other thou-. 
sands have succumbed to tuberculo- 
sis, typhus and cholera. It takes un- 
usual heroism to endure under such 
conditiors. 


GORKY’S APPEAL TO AMERICANS 


These are some of the things that 
I saw with my own eyes last Summer 
in Russia. Since returning to this 
country I have received from Maxim 
Gorky the following appeal, which 
speaks for itself, and which throws 
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further light on the tragedy of all 
educated people in Russia: 


To the Generous Heart of America: 


I feel sure that without contradiction you 
will all agree that the most precious treas- 
ure of humanity is intellectual power and 
scientific discovery, and that the most valu- 
able people of the world are the leaders in 
scientific thought. The culture of the United 
States and of Europe is indebted to them 
for its present strength and beauty. 


Permit me to call your attention to the 
fact that a considerable number of such 
leaders, the group of Russian scientists who 
have helped to develop the world’s discover- 
ies and culture, are now, because of the 
famine, facing death. 

Their situation is becoming more and 
more tragic. I will not dwell on the general 
condition of life in Russia, but I wish to 
point out that during the last four years 
Russian scientists have suffered great pov- 
erty and famine; their condition is so crit- 
ical that some already have been attacked 
by disease and have perished. 

Re-establishment of free trade in Russia 
cannot improve the condition of Russian 
scientists, because the fact of the high cost 
of provisions, the shortage of necessary 
food and, above all, their poverty, will re- 
main. Even now the Soviet Government is 
unable to pay when due their wages, and 
since August they have not received any 
salary payments. 

Starvation is rapidly spreading among 
them, and the time is not far off when they 
will be compelled to die by the score. To 
save their lives, the lives of the best minds 
of Russia, immediate help in the form of 
food is indispensable. 

It is absolutely vital that they have flour, 
cereals, fats, beans and sugar. O America! 


this is not a beggar’s plea; it is only a 
human cry, an appeal to people who know 
that science is the foundation of culture 
and that only the work of science is, in the 
last analysis, international and universal. 

Notwithstanding the hard conditions of 
life during the war and the revolution, the 
Russian scientists have tenaciously clung to 
their work. Members of the Academy of 
Science and the educational societies, as 
well as individual scholars, have written 
and prepared for publication results of the 
most valuable research work, which un- 
doubtedly has great social importance for 
humanity. 

Of such manuscripts there are now ready 
for the press what would approximate 20,- 
000 printed pages. All these works cannot 
be published in Russia because of the short- 
age of money and technical supplies. Dear 
people of the United States, you would 
render a very great service to humanity by 
establishing a fund for the publication of 
these works of the Russian scientists. They 
would enrich the world with a considerable 
amount of new knowledge in every branch 
of science. 

It is not my right to discuss the methods 
for the practical realization of this idea, but 
it seems to me that its accomplishment 
would afford a unique opportunity for all 
the cultured world to feel its intellectual 
solidarity. 

For you citizens of the wealthiest land, 
who have proved yourselves capable of 
achieving such wonderful material prosper- 
ity, the making real of this idea should be 
easy and simple. I cannot believe that this 
appeal to you will result only in silence for 
Russia. MAXIM GORKY. 


[Maxim Gorky’s address Is ‘‘ Pension Stellin- 
ger, Augsburger Strasse 47, Berlin, Germany,” 
where direct communications may be sent to 
him.] 


TWENTY THOUSAND KILLED BY U-BOATS 


FFICIAL estimates brought before the 

Washington conference showed that 
more than 20,000 noncombatant people of 
both sexes and various nationalities, mainly 
British, were killed by the intensive sub- 
marine warfare initiated by Germany dur- 
ing the war. These men, women and chil- 
dren were drowned, killed by explosions, or 
died frum exposure while aboard merchant 
vessels and fishing craft. The British 
losses from submarines totaled 12,723; 
adding the American lives lost—largely on 
British ships—the figure reached approxi- 
mately 14,000. Of this number, 18,233 were 


aboard British vessels of all descriptions, 
except those listed as naval vessels, while 
408 were aboard vessels flying the Amer- 
ican flag, 66 before the United States 
entered the war, and 342 after. These ships 
were all unequipped for warfare, and their 
passengers were noncombatant civilians 
peaceably going about their legitimate 
business. 

The similar losses of France, Italy, Nor- 
way, Belgium, Japan, China and other 
countries are not yet available in detail, 
but are known to bring the grand total to 
20,000. 

















AMERICAN OIL CLAIMS 


IN TURKEY 


By HENRY WOODHOUSE 


Author of ‘‘ Anglo-French Discord in Turkey, 


‘Dominant Factors Affecting 


International Relations,’’ 


he Inside of the United States versus British-Dutch Oil c ontroversy, 


The Struggle 


for the World’s Oil Resources. 


Why Secretary Colby and Secretary Hughes wrote those tart notes 
about Mesopotamian oil—Full story, now first published, of the 
Chester Syndicate’s billion-dollar concessions in Turkish oil 
fields—-Backed by five Washington Administrations 


HE question of American rights 
to the oil fields of former Turk- 
ish territory, which has been the 

subject of many sharp diplomatic 
notes between the United States and 
Great Britain during the past two 
years, is still unsettled. It was 
thought that this question could be 
settled at the Washington Conference 
for Limitation of Armament as part 
of the Mesopotamia, Palestine and 
other Near East mandate questions, 
but somehow these claims were er- 
roneously listed as being located 
mainly in Mesopotamia, and the Brit- 
ish delegation sidetracked discussion 
of Mesopotamian matters by stating 
that Mesopotamia (or Irak) was now 
ruled by the new Arab King, Emir 
Feisal, and that matters relating to 
concessions in that country must be 
taken up directly with him.* 

This excuse would be technically 
correct if the American rights were 
confined largely to Mesopotamia, but 
they are not. Therefore it is to be re- 
gretted that the opportunity to settle 
this controversy has been lost, and 
that the controversy is to be con- 
tinued by way of diplomatic notes. 
In the meantime the Turkish Petrole- 
um Company, which is controlled by 
the British Government through its 
ownership of over 50 per cent. of the 
company’s stock held by his Majes- 


* Feisal, third son of the King “ Betis was 
crowned King of Irak on Aug 920, at 
Bagdad. 


ty’s Petroleum Department, is drill- 
ing and operating about twenty wells 
and tapping some of the richest oil 
fields in Mesopotamia and other for- 
mer Turkish territory, and on the 
Persian border, to which Americans 
have prior claims. As shown by the 
San Remo agreement and the Anglo- 
French agreement of Dec. 23, 1920 
(published in CURRENT HIsTory for 
January, 1922), the British Govern- 
ment has given to France a 25 per 
cent. share in the oil to be obtained, 
for which France agrees to permit 
the British to run a pipe line across 
territory under French influence. 

These oil fields, which are esti- 
mated to hold oil worth over $1,000,- 
000,000, are the oldest in the world, 
and are referred to repeatedly in the 
oldest books of the Old Testament, 
and by Herodotus, father of Greek 
history, as well as by other his- 
torians. 


ORIGIN OF AMERICAN CLAIMS 


After twenty-four centuries, dur- 
ing which the Mesopotamian-Per- 
sian-Turkish oil fields remained un- 
touched and practically undiscovered, 
Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester, U. 
S. N., was sent in 1899 to Turkey, in 
command of the U. S. S. Kentucky, to 
lend “ moral support ” to the United 
States Minister at Constantinople to 
secure payment of indemnity for de- 
struction of property belonging to 
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American missionaries in the _ so- 
called Armenian massacre of 1896. 
The claim, amounting to only $95,- 
000, was not of great importance to 
either party concerned, yet, like 
everything else connected with the 
Ottoman Government at the time, it 
was whipped by foreign interests into 
an international episode, with some 
European powers clashing in such a 
way as to threaten American and 
Turkish relations. Rear Admiral 
Chester did not indulge in a demon- 
stration of gunboat diplomacy to in- 
timidate the old Sultan, Abdul 
Hamid, to get concessions, and the 
Sultan was very favorably im- 
pressed. The diplomatic negotiations 
also were carried on with such tact 
by the American representative, 
Lloyd Griscom, as to redound to the 
credit of all Americans concerned. A 
contract for the construction of a 
Turkish cruiser by the Cramp Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, which had been 
hanging fire for a long time, was im- 
mediately recorded in connection 
with the missionary claim. Rear Ad- 
miral Chester acted as adviser to the 
Sultan, who informed him that it was 
the beginning of a large order for 
ships which he wished built in Amer- 
ica. The Sultan also extended the 
concession for Robert College, the 
credit for which has very properly 
been given to Admiral Chester. The 
original concession for this great 
American college in Turkey had been 
obtained by Admiral Farragut on his 
visit to Constantinople in 1866. 
Without Chester’s influence the con- 
cession might not have been extended. 

In 1899 Abdul Hamid already had 
been Sultan for twenty-three years, 
having succeeded his brother, Amu- 
rath V., on Aug. 31, 1867. During this 
time his reign had been subject to 
foreign interferences in connection 
with or following the atrocities of 
1876, the Russo-Turkish war of 
1877-78; the Treaty of Berlin, 1878; 
Bulgaria and Rumelia union, 1885; 
Armenian atrocities of 1896, the 
Greco-Turkish war, 1897, and other 
similar events. He had suffered from 
the intrigues of the various scheming 
powers and interests, which incited 








disorder so as to create pretexts for 
seizing Turkish lands and obtaining 
valuable concessions. 

Admiral Chester proved to Abdul 
and the Turkish officials that the 
American Government and people 
were not inclined, as other nations 
were, to take advantage of the ex- 
cuses afforded by the massacres of 
1896, the Greco-Turkish war of 1887 
and similar upsetting conditions, to 
“hold up” the Turkish Government 
in various ways. 


ADMIRAL CHESTER’S “ COMMISSION ” 


The cordial relations thus estab- 
lished by Admiral Chester grew and, 
finally, when the United States Gov- 
ernment, following the Boxer upris- 
ing of 1900, remitted its share of $25,- 
000,000 of indemnity from China, the 
Turkish Government officials, greatly 
impressed, sought to attract Amer- 
icans and American trade to Turkey 
as a means of creating a moral influ- 
ence to counteract the selfish influ- 
ence of most of the European nations. 

Rear Admiral Chester himself 
urged American business men to go 
to Turkey. As a result, American 
capitalists invited him to go to Tur- 
key in the interest of American trade, 
which he did in May and June, 1908. 
Previously he had written several re- 
ports to the various Government de- 
partments on the opportunities of- 
fered to American commerce by Tur- 
key. When he decided to go to Tur- 
key, the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion of New York furnished him with 
a commission, now of historic impor- 
tance, as it was based on the lines of 
the commission under which Lord 
Charles Beresford of the British 
Navy was sent to China by the United 
Boards of Trade of Great Britain to 
report on the possibility of increasing 
the British trade in the Far East. 

The “commission” given Rear 
Admiral Chester by the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York, which has 
historic as well as diplomatic impor- 
tance, read as follows: 

Chamber of Commerce, New York, May, 1908. 


Dear Sir: 
In view of the great changes that may 
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occur in the development of trade with the 
East, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, which is composed of 
leading men of this community, is deeply 
interested in the future outlook for the par- 
ticipation of our country in this develop- 
ment. 

As Chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Commerce and the Revenue Laws of 
the Chamber, I am desirous of contributing 
as much as may be in my power toward 
promoting our commercial interests in the 
countries of Asia and Eastern Europe that 
are now opening their doors to Western 
civilization and trade, and I therefore take 
the liberty of addressing you on this sub- 
ject. 

Understanding that you are about to en- 
gage in a mission—partly official and 
partly civic—which may lead you into the 
vicinity of these countries, it appears to me 
that an officer in the navy of the United 
States, which has as one of its chiefést 
glories the credit of laying pathways across 
the seas for our commerce, may be able to 
secure ready access to information that 
might be of benefit to our Chamber, as well 
as to kindred organizations of this country 
which are seeking light in this direction. 

I write to ask, therefore, your engage- 
ments permitting, if you will kindly furnish 
me at the end of your trip abroad with a 
report of any matters that you think will 
tend to the betterment of our country’s for- 
eign trade or upon any other subjects that 
in your opinion are of interest or advantage 
to the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York. 


(Signed) GUSTAVE H. SCHWAB, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Commerce 
and the Revenue Laws. 


Similar credentials were given to 
Rear Admiral Chester by other com- 
mercial bodies. His mission was to 
the Near East, where America prac- 
tically had no trade, although Amer- 
icans were spending millions there 
for the social development of the peo- 
ple of the Ottoman Empire, while the 
British Admiral’s activities were in a 
region where Great Britain controlled 
more of China’s trade than all other 
countries combined. Lord Beresford 
brought back a voluminous report of 
conditions in his bailiwick, published 
in book form, called “ The Breaking 
Up of China.” Admiral Chester re- 
ported to Americans the dawn of a 
new era in the Ottoman Empire and 
the “ Waking Up of Turkey.” 

Upon Chester’s acceptance of the 
duty delegated to him by New York’s 
commercial bodies, application was 
made to Elihu Root, then Secretary 


or 
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of State, for governmental support in 
such negotiations as might arise. The 
Secretary agreed to support the meas- 
ure heartily and has done so ever 
since. Eventually Admiral Chester 
was placed on special duty to carry 
on this work under the direction of 
the Secretary of State by President 
Roosevelt, who also took every oppor- 
tunity to foster the enterprise. On 
its way home from its globe-encir- 
cling cruise, in 1909, the American 
fleet was directed to stop at Smyrna 
and take on board twelve Turkish 
naval officers in the interest of the 
American concession. 


THE CONCESSIONS OFFERED 


Sultan Abdul Hamid and his close 
advisers wanted American friendship 
and moral support in Moslem affairs. 
Admiral Chester had shown his abil- 
ity to establish friendly relations 
with the natives of Turkey. The Sul- 
tan, on Chester’s visit in 1908, there- 
fore promptly tendered him a broad 
concession, which included the con- 
struction of practically all the public 
works of Turkey, with appropriate 
guarantees for the payment of the 
cost. 

The two principal features of the 
plan which the Chester interests ar- 
ranged, first with the Sultan, then 
with the Young Turks, to remu- 
nerate the capitalists, were the Arg- 
hana copper mine and the oil fields, 
both in Mesopotamia and across 
the Tigris River on the Persian 
border, and the several other gold, 
silver and copper mines and other 
valuable properties that came with- 
in the purview of the American 
concessionaires. On parts of the 
railroad line which the Chester in- 
terests did not want to take, a sub- 
stantial kilometric guarantee was of- 
fered in the contract. 

Because Admiral Chester had un-- 
dertaken to establish cordial rela-- 
tions between the two countries, 
Sultan Abdul Hamid granted these 
concessions with a large “ kilometer 
guarantee ” to be paid to the Chester 
interests by the Ottoman Govern- 
ment for every kilometer of railroad 
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built, which guarantee would prac- 
tically pay half the cost of building 
the railroad; and, further, an annual 
subsidy of 5 to 8 per cent. of the 
total capital invested in the railroad 
and the cost of operation thereof. 

Abdul Hamid also granted the 
right to explore for and operate oil 
fields and mines for a number of 
years prior to deciding on the loca- 
tion of the railroads, so as to insure 
that the roads when constructed 
would be along and between produc- 
tive points and would be capable of 
self-support and represent an asset 
to the Ottoman Empire. He believed 
this would probably attract many 
Americans to that part of Turkey, 
and thereby extend the cordial rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

The concessions were to be opera- 
tive from that date, but without re- 
strictions or time limits regarding 
the actual starting of operations, 
and were to be for ninety-nine years, 
with provisions that the Ottoman 
Empire could buy the properties at 
the end of the first thirty years by 
paying their aggregate cost and a 
good margin of profit to be mutually 
agreed upon. 

A few weeks later Sultan Abdul 
Hamid was suddenly deprived of his 
throne by the Young Turk Party, and 
was replaced by his brother, Reshid 
Effendi (Mohammed V.) Abdul was 
exiled to Saloniki, where he remained 
until November, 1912; then he was 
taken to Constantinople by a German 
warship and imprisoned in a palace 
on the Bosporus. Mohammed, mean- 
while, and the leaders of the Young 
Turk Party accepted and confirmed 
the concessions which had _ been 
granted to Admiral Chester, and on 
which a stay of proceedings had been 
obtained pending the reorganization 
of the Government by the Young 
Turk regime. 

After two years of exploration in 
Asia Minor and Syria by representa- 
tives of the Chester interests, defi- 
nite plans of operation were drawn 
and included in a formal contract to 
be approved by the Ottoman Parlia- 
ment, which was the only power that 
could grant concessions to foreign- 
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ers. The concessions carried the 
privilege to explore and operate ex- 
tensive mineral and mining conces- 
sions extending from Alexandretta 
Bay to the oil fields in the Mosul, 
Mesopotamia, Kirkuk, Chemihemal 
and Sulczimaniya districts. They also 
granted the privilege of building and 
operating a railroad, or a number of 
short railroads, aggregating 2,000 
kilometers in length, from Alexan- 
dretta Bay or some other point on 
the Mediterranean to and along the 
Euphrates River, with the privilege 
to extend to Harput, Arghana, Sam- 
soun, Bitlis and Van, with the right 
of navigation on Lake Van, and with 
the further privilege to extend opera- 
tions along the Tigris River to Diar- 
bekir, to Mosul, to the oil fields of 
Altoun-Keupru, Kirkuk and Sulai- 
maniya, and to neighboring districts 
on the Persian border, and from 
these oil fields to Bagdad or any part 
thereof, with the right to exploit all 
metal, petroleum, coal and all the 
mineral and other resources and 
water power that might come within 
the zone of twenty kilometers on 
each side of the railroad or railroads 
that might be contemplated by the 
Chester interests. Leaders of the 
Young Turk Party took steps to have 
this convention confirmed by the Ot- 
toman Parliament in June, 1911. 
American trade to Turkey was 
then limited to purchases by Ameri- 
cans of Turkish goods in amounts 
ranging from $10,000,000 to $22,- 
000,000 annually, the latter being the 
amount of American purchases for 
1912 (the bulk being for carpets, 
rugs, silk, lace, skins, wool, mohair, 
cotton, slippers, oranges and other 
fruit, attar of roses, gum tragacanth, 
emery, chrome, &c.) It was expected 
thatthenew American interests would 
construct improved public works 
throughout the Ottoman Empire and 
supply the Turkish market with au- 
tomobiles, trucks, machinery, electric 
power plants, electric equipment, 
typewriters, office furniture and 
supplies, leather and shoes, rubber 
products, gasoline, vegetable oils, 
soaps, canned goods, live stock and 
tood products in general. 
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REASONS FOR DELAY 


Owing to the delay caused by the 
schemes and bitter opposition of 
German interests, the Chester con- 
tract could not be presented in time 
for formal confirmation by Parlia- 
ment, but it was stated to be gen- 
crally approved and was placed on 
the calendar as the first matter to be 
acted upon at the following session in 
November. While arrangements 
were being made in New York to 
carry out the Chester contract, how- 
ever, war between Italy and Turkey 
broke out (in September, 1911), and 
further action on the concession was 
deferred until the war should end. 
The Ottoman Government was so 
notified. 

After the convention was sub- 
mitted to the Turkish Parliament, 
every Government in Europe, 
through the Chancelleries in Con- 
stantinople, recognized the success- 
ful termination of the contest by 
sending congratulations to John 
Ridgely Carter, the Acting Ameri- 
can Ambassador in Constantinople, 
for his diplomatic efforts in securing 
the concession, and Sir Babington 
Smith, then financial agent of Great 
Britain, now prominent in the British 
Covernment-controlled oil monopoly, 
gave a banquet to the American con- 
cessionaires in Constantinople, pub- 
licly felicitating them on their work. 

Action on the Chester project, 
however, was again repeatedly pre- 
vented by new upheavals—the upset 
of the Young Turk Party in 1912, 
followed by the declaration of war 
by Turkey against Bulgaria and 
Serbia on Oct. 17, 1912, and the 
declaration of war on Turkey by 
Greece on Oct. 18, 1912; the second 
Balkan war, which began on July 5, 
1913; Turkey’s entry into the World 
War in November, 1914, and finally 
the more recent hostilities. None 
of these wars, it should be stated, in 
any way impaired the value of the 
Chester concessions, claims, fran- 
chises, rights, privileges and priori- 
ties, because, both under accepted 
principles of international law and 
under the special provision made on 
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behalf of the Chester interests in 
case of war, such operations are sim- 
ply deferred until after the cessation 
of hostilities, without prejudice to 
the value or extent of the concession. 


THE CLAIMS Not ABROGATED 


Under the recognized principle of 
international law laid down by the 
Swiss jurist, Emeric de Vattel, close 
to two centuries ago, which holds that 
“the aliens’ right of action is only 
suspended during the war,” the Ches- 
ter concessions were only suspended 
during the wars in which Turkey has 
been involved since 1911, and the 
Chester interests have the right to 
resume now or to wait until the 
present conflict between Turkey and 
Greece is ended. This right, further- 
more, was specifically laid down in 
the concession governing the Chester 
interests, as follows: 

Article 6—At all times, in case of inter- 
ference by “force majeure,” duly. proved, 
the delay fixed for the execution will be 


prolonged by one of equal duration to that 
of the interruption of the work. 


Great Britain has accepted and up- 
held Vattel’s principle on similar oc- 
casions—a matter of importance in 
view of the fact that the keenest con- 
tenders for the Chester concessions 
have been the British interests that 
formed the Turkish Petroleum Com- 
pany, Ltd., in 1912, and acquired from 
the Deutsche Bank some alleged 
claims for alleged rights to prospect 
for oil in certain Mesopotamian fields. 
These German claims were admitted 
to be spurious by the Germans in their 
secret correspondence, which has 
come into the hands of British and 
American authorities and of the 
Chester interests. 


Article 6 of the Chester compact 
was invoked in September, 1911, on 
the outbreak of Turkey’s war with 
Italy, and this formal notice of a stay 
in execution was duly acknowledged 
by a messenger sent from Turkey to 
the United States. The Secretary of 
Parliment, Halil Bey, it is true, upon 
Parliament’s reconvening in Novem- 
ber, 1911, declared that the Legisla- 
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ture was ready to pass an act ratify- 
ing the convention and urged the 
Chester interests to proceed with its 
execution in spite of the war. But 
the Chester interests wisely preferred 
to wait until the country was at peace 
again. Many times in the last ten 
years, during which Turkey has been 
engaged in almost continuous war- 
fare, messages of this character have 
been received by individuals con- 
nected with the Chester concession. 
One such call came through the 
former American Ambassador to the 
Ottoman Empire, Henry Morgen- 
thau. Shortly after he returned to 
the United States from his mission 
abroad he told Admiral Chester that 
the Turks had frequently inter- 
rogated him regarding the ‘‘ Chester 
project ” and wanted to know when 
the syndicate would take over the con- 
cession. 

This, summarized, is the hereto- 
fore unpublished story of the “ Ches- 
ter claims ” to the $1,000,000,000 oil 
fields of Mesopotamia and Turkey, 
which are the American claims to 
those oil fields referred to in the 
forceful notes sent to Great Britain 
by Secretary of State Colby and Sec- 
retary of State Hughes in the last two 
years. These claims antedate the 
British claims by several years, and 
the secret German correspondence 
and statements made by high British 
authorities show that they are the 
only valid claims. Therefore the 
monopolistic British “ oil group ” can- 
not deprive Rear Admiral Chester 
and his son, Arthur Chester, and 
their associates of their rights to 
these oil fields. 


FULL GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 


The Chester project has had un- 
usual official support from the United 
States Government from its incep- 
tion, receiving the sanction of the Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson and 
Harding Administrations. The late 
President Roosevelt instructed the 
Navy Department to give Admiral 
Chester carte blanche authority to 
carry out a public policy, in which he 
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was so deeply concerned as to dispatch 
a portion of the United States battle- 
ship fleet to Turkey, with instruc- 
tions to the commander to receive on 
board the vessels twelve officers be- 
longing to the Ottoman Navy for 
passage to the United States, mainly 
in the interest of the concession the 
Chester interests were securing in 
Turkey. 

When Admiral Chester first re- 
turned from his mission to Turkey, 
he and his friends made it clear to 
Secretary Root and the McKinley 
Administration that American capi- 
tal had never before been invested, 
to any great extent, in Asia Minor, 
and that before taking this new de- 
parture it must be definitely known 
that the enterprise would receive the 
strong backing of the home Govern- 
ment, as it was sure to involve long 
and tedious negotiations and substan- 
tial financial burdens as well. It is 
a matter of record that not only was 
the syndicate assured of such support 
from the American Government, but 
that in the ensuing negotiations no 
attempt to open up trade for Ameri- 
can citizens in a foreign country ever 
received more cordial and helpful co- 
operation from the Federal Govern- 
ment than that accorded to the 
Chester group. 

It was with this understanding that 
the Ottoman-American Developmen: 
Company, the first Chester organiza- 
tion, was incorporated, and that its 
capital was enlisted in the cause of 
advancing American trade in the 
Near East. It should be understood, 
moreover, that this great under- 
taking originated in the State De- 
partment itself, being based upon the 
report from the United States Consul 
at Alexandretta as a part of a public 
policy in which the Government was 
at the time greatly interested. 


GERMAN OPPOSITION OVERCOME 


After a bitter contest with the 
Bagdad Railway Company, which 
was backed by all the power of the 
German Government, wielded by one 
of the most astute diplomatists, 
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Baron von Bieberstein, the German 
Ambassador at Constantinople, a con- 
vention was arranged with the 
Ottoman Minister of Public Works, 
was approved by the Grand Vizier, 
and sent to Parliament for ratifica- 
tion, when a strong speech in its 
favor was made by the head of the 
Government himself. It was gener- 
ally known that in this assembly the 
American concessionaries held the 
strong backing of a majority of the 
delegates, and that adoption of the 
concession was certain. While the 
negotiations were going on in Con- 
stantinople, it was understood that 
the State Department at Washington 
had communicated with all the Eu- 
ropean powers interested in Turkey, 
and had been informed that they were 
satisfied with the verdict of the Otto- 
man Cabinet rendered in favor of the 
Americans. Even the German For- 
eign Office went so far as to say that, 
as the convention had been harmon- 
ized with German interests, the 
Kaiser was not only willing but anx- 
ious for American capitalists to come 
to Turkey and aid in the development 
of the country. Admiral Chester 
himself was a party to a conference 
which brought about the withdrawal 
of German opposition to the scheme. 

Philander C. Knox, Secretary of 
State during the latter part of the 
negotiation period, displayed—as he 
authorized Admiral Chester to state 
—his deep interest in securing the 
concession, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Huntington Wilson, who was 
commissioned in 1909 to proceed to 


AUTOMOBILE 


CCORDING to the National Highways 
Protective Society, 1,981 persons were 
killed by automobile trucks and passenger 
cars in New York State, including New 
York City, in 1921. This is the highest 
number of motor fatalities ever recorded in 
any State. Fatalities in 1921 were 452 more 
than in 1920. 
In the City of New York automobiles 
caused the death of 835 persons, 281 of 
whom were killed by trucks. The increase 
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Constantinople to felicitate the new 
Sultan of the Ottoman Empire on his 
coronation, publicly stated that the 
principal object of his visit was to 
aid the American claim. Moreover, 
in the presence of Admiral Chester 
he informed the American Ambassa- 
dor that the department would be 
willing, in order to secure the con- 
cession, to give up our treaty rights 
to the “‘ capitulations ” in Turkey, as 
had been done a short while before in 
the case of Japan. 

During the war there was no occa- 
sion to assert diplomatically the 
policy of the Department of State re- 
garding American rights to conces- 
sions secured abroad before the war, 
but soon after the signing of the 
armistice that necessity arose, and 
both Secretary of State Colby and his 
successor, Mr. Hughes, stated in firm 
tones that the United States Govern- 
ment insists that account must be 
taken of legitimate rights abroad ac- 
quired by American interests before 
the war. It cannot be asserted, there- 
fore, that the Chester rights have 
been unsupported by the United 
States Government. 

This is, briefly, the history of the 
American claims to the oil fields of 
former Turkish territory; claims 
which have been the subject of exten- 
sive diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain, and which are to be dis- 
cussed again in the near future, in 
view of the fact that the question was 
not settled at the Washington arms 
conference. 


FATALITIES 


of automobile fatalities since 1919 in the 
State of New York was nearly 60 per cent. 


In 1919 the number of deaths was 1,270. 


Experts at the National Safety Council 
meeting in Chicago, Jan. 14, 1922, estimated 
that the total number of persons killed by 
automobile accidents in the whole United 
States in 1921 was between 12,000 and 15,- 
000, with the probabilities in favor of the 
larger figure. The total in 1920 had been 
approximately 11,000. 


Tent colony at Lick Creek, West Virginia, inhabited by union miners who have been evicted 


from houses owned by the mine operators 


WRONGS OF THE SOFT- 
COAL MINERS 


By ELLIS SEARLES 


Editor of the United Mine Workers Journal, official publication of the United Mine Workers of America 


Official revelation of abuses in the coal region of West Virginia 
—Tyranny of the operators declared to be maintained by means 
of armed thugs—Charges of a spokesman of the union* 


N writing about industrial condi- 

tions in West Virginia, it is just 

as well to stick to the truth. Actu- 
al conditions are bad enough to make 
it unnecessary for any writer to draw 
on his imagination. A tremendous 
conflict has been raging in industrial 
West Virginia for many years, but 
too often the facts of the case are 
utterly misrepresented in the public 
prints. Sometimes we read that the 
union coal miners of that State are a 





* This article is essentially a reply to the 
one in the January CuRRENT History entitled 
‘‘Murder to Maintain Coal Monopoly.’’ The 
two together furnish a full statement of both 
sides of the warfare in the West Virginia coal 
region.—EDITor. 


lawless mob of vicious men with ab- 
solute disregard for law, order and 
right; and when we take the trouble 
to investigate we find that the infor- 
mation comes directly from the of- 
tices of coal companies and coal oper- 
ators that adhere to the old, worn- 
cut theory that a coal miner is merely 
an animal to be used in the manufac- 
ture of dividends. You may go out 
into the coal-mining fields of West 
Virginia or any other State and study 
the coal miner in his home, at his 
work and as a citizen, and you will 
find an entirely different set of facts. 
He is not a bandit. He is not a law- 
defying cutthroat. He is as good an 
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American citizen as can be found 
in any walk of life. 

It is unfortunate for the coal miner 
that he is not better known to the 
American public. That he is so woe- 
fully unknown is due to his inevitable 
isolation from the rest of the world. 
It is only when the citizen becomes 
alarmed at the prospect that he may 
run out of fuel that he ever gives the 
coal miner a second thought, and then 
it is only to denounce the miner as 4 
brute with no regard for public com- 
fort. No thought is given to the 
ininer’s side of the case. The public 
‘oses sight of the fact that the coal 
miner is a man—a human being— 
just like the rest of us; that he loves 
life and liberty, and hates tyranny 
and oppression ; that he has the same 
love for his wife and children that 
other men have for their families; 
that he craves knowledge and educa- 
tion like other men, and grieves when 
these advantages are denied him; 
that he is just as loyal, just as patri- 
otic in his devotion to his country as 
any other man, whether in high sta- 
tion or low, and that he stands ready 
to defend the flag with the same 
valor that manifests itself in other 
men. 

The public, too, gives too little heed 
to the fact that the coal miner lives 
in an out-of-the-way, isolated camp 
on the side of a mountain, where op- 
portunities do not exist. There he 
works and raises his family under 
conditions that would, in most cases, 
appal the city man. He spends his 
working hours in inky darkness. He 
braves the dangers of the earth’s 
caverns, with no assurance that he 
will return to his loved ones at home. 
He hears nothing, sees nothing, 
learns nothing except that which is 
brought in to him from beyond the 
great hills. 


RULED BY ARMED THUGS 


The coal miners of West Virginia 
are virtually cut off from the rest of 
the world, entirely dependent upon 
one single industry for their living. 
Unless a man works in the mines he 
can find no employment in that State. 
And once a man moves into a non- 
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union mining field the chances are a 
hundred to one that he cannot get out 
without trouble. He becomes at once 
the property of the coal company. 
His liberty is taken away by means 
of coal company rules and orders. 
His freedom of action is abolished, 
because coal companies employ hun- 
dreds of armed men, the majority be- 
ing of the most desperate character, 
to coerce and intimidate the miner 
and his family into strict obedience 
to the will of the operators. The 
miner cannot walk on the public high- 
way without the consent of these 
gunmen. He cannot board a passen- 
ger train at a railroad station unless 
these thugs are willing. They are 
employed for that purpose, and right 
well do they perform their work. 
\Vhen a miner is assaulted or shot by 
one of these hired gunmen prosecu- 
tion for the crime is a farce. A gun- 
man is never punished for anything 
he may do. Most of these gunmen 
are sworn in as Deputy Sheriffs, but 
their salaries are paid by the coal 
companies. The coal companies ad- 
mit this to be true. A circular re- 
cently issued by the Logan District 
Mines Information Bureau, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., says that the levy in 
Logan County is sufficient only for 
the employment of eight Deputy 
Sheriffs, and then the circular says: 

Consequently, the coal operators of the 
county have been called upon to provide 
funds for the employment of thirty-nine ad- 
ditional Deputy Sheriffs. These men are 
not employed by the operators, but by the 
Sheriff of the county, who, under the West 
Virginia law, is also fiscal officer of the 
county and to whom the funds provided by 
the operators are paid and by whom the 
deputies are paid. These deputies are un- 
der the direct authority of the Sheriff, just 
as are the eight deputies whose wages are 
paid by county levy. 


That circular was issued by an as- 
sociation of coal operators. They 
say there are thirty-nine “ addi- 
tional”’ Deputy Sheriffs in Logan 


County who are paid by the opera- 


tors. The fact is that there are hun- 
dreds of them, and their sole pur- 
pose is to prevent the coal miners’ 
union from obtaining a foothold in 
that field. 


There would be no_ industrial 
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trouble in West Virginia if it were 
not for these brutal ruffians, who 
are employed by the hundreds by the 
coal operators. They bear a roving 
commission to roam at will over the 
mountains and in the coal mining 
camps and assault and intimidate 
and murder union coal miners or any 
others who may attempt to seek im- 
provement in their conditions. 


SQUARE DEAL IMPOSSIBLE 


Coal miners are like other men. 
They resent the murderous activities 
of this private armed force. But 
there is one peculiar fact about this 
whole business. The public never 
hears about the crimes of these gun- 
men against the miners, yet when a 
miner resents an assault or rises up 
against their intimidations the news 
is spread broadcast over the land 
that the miners are defying the law. 
The operators can do this, while the 
miners have no means of placing 
their side of the controversy before 
the public. The coal companies con- 
trol the politics, the judiciary, the 
military and every public activity in 
West Virginia, and it is impossible 
for a coal miner to obtain a square 
deal. 

Remove the company gunman and 


thug from the coal fields of West 
Virginia and give the citizens the 
liberty guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution, and industrial peace 
will reign. But the coal companies 
will not do this. The local officials, 
controlled by the operators, will not 
do it. The Governor and the other 
State authorities will not do it. The 
miner is driven to the expedient of 
self-defense. 


The march of miners and ‘citizens 
which took place last August in 
Boone and Logan Counties is fresh 
in the minds of all who have paid 
attention to events in West Virginia. 
Exasperated and driven to the last 
ditch of despair by the brutality of 
the armed guards and company gun- 
men, the people made up their minds 
to stand no more of it. So they gath- 
ered by the hundreds, miners, mer- 
chants, professional men and others, 
with the announced purpose of 
marching across the mountains and 
driving out the company thugs. The 
United Mine Workers of America 
did not authorize that march, nor did 
the union give that movement any 
kind of sanction or approval. In fact, 
the international officials of the 
union had no knowledge of the pro- 
posed march until it was well under 





Group of West Virginia coal miners and their families, evicted from company houses because 
of-their union activities, and. now living in a tent colony. 
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The holes in these tents of evicted miners were 
their many attempts to make life 


way. The charge that it was financed 
and promoted by the miners’ union 
is as false as many of the other al- 
legations and insinuations that are 
hurled against the union. Instead 
of giving approval to the movement, 
John L. Lewis, President of the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
at once sent Vice President Philip 
Murray to West Virginia with in- 
structions to do all in his power to 
bring about peace and order, and it 
was largely due to Murray’s efforts 
that the march, finally was aban- 
doned and peace restored. But the 
operators, of course, never tell that 
fact to the public. 

John J. Leary Jr., one of the best 
newspaper reporters in the country, 
covered the march last August for 
The New York World. After telling 
of the coming of General Bandholtz, 
by direction of President Harding, 
to make an investigation of condi- 
tions, he said General Bandholtz 
called on the men to disperse and re- 
turn to their homes, which they 
agreed to do. Leary then quoted 
Thomas W. Petry, acting head of the 











slashed with knives by State Police in one‘of 
unbearable for union members. 


United Mine Workers of America in 
that district, as follows: 


As we agreed, we began sending the men 
back. The drive was over and General 
Bandholtz was satisfied that it was, and 
everything went well until the night of 
Aug. 27. Then Chafin’s men and State 
Constabulary began shooting up Sharples. 
They killed two and injured two more. Then 
it was all off. The next day and the 29th, 
the men, who had started home, were on the 
drive again until there were 10,000 men out. 
The men were actually afraid to go home. 
They said they might as well die fighting 
as to be murdered. “ We’ll at least get a 
chance,” they said. 


Sharples is a mining village where 
the men belong to the union. It is 
interesting to note that General 
Bandholtz corroborated this state- 
ment in his official report, when he 
said: 

It is believed that the withdrawal of the 
invaders, as promised by Keeney and 
Mooney, would have been satisfactorily 
achieved but for the ill-advised and ill- 
timed advance movement of State Constab- 


ulary on the night of Aug. 27, resulting i 
bloodshed. ” ene 


Soon _after Governor Morgan of 
West Virginia declared martial law, 
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a squad of improvised militia raided 
the office of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America at Williamson, where 
relief was being given to locked-out 
miners and their families, and ar- 
rested twelve union workers on a 
charge of “unlawful assemblage.” 
These men were engaged only in re- 
lief work to save those poor people 
from starvation. The twelve men 
were taken to Welch and locked in 
the McDowell County Jail, where a 
kangaroo court held sway. One of 
the pastimes of this court consisted 
in brutally whipping newcomers 
with a big strap. The twelve men 
were released only on their promise 
to leave the State. 

Throughout the years 1920 and 
1921 armed gunmen continually shot 
up the little mining camp of Willis 
Branch, where the miners’ were 
members of the union. When the men 
moved from place to place to escape 
the bullets, they were followed by 
the thugs, who again shot up their 
homes. When the miners could 
stand it no longer, they decided upon 
a pitched battle with the so-called 
guards. Fifty-six of the latter par- 
ticipated. The miners won the fight, 
and twenty-eight gunmen packed 
their guns and artillery on a train 
and departed. What became of the 
other twenty-eight gunmen has never 
become known. And the operators 
sent out stories about how lawless 
union miners fired upon officers of 
the law. 

There was a tent colony at Lick 
Creek last Summer in which the fam- 
ilies of a large number of miners were 
obliged to live after they had been 
evicted from company houses because 
of the union activities of the men. 
There was no other place for them to 
go to, and the union supplied the tents 
and leased the ground upon which the 
tent colony could be established. Coal 
companies were opposed even to the 
tent plan of living, and, as they had 
dene many times before, they deter- 
mined to drive out the tent dwellers. 
As I said before, they completely con- 
trol every public activity in the State. 
They boast their control of the judi- 


cial system, the administration, the 
civil authorities, the military estab- 
lishment and everything else, includ- 
ing the right of men to work and earn 
a living. 

The State police is a part of the 
whole system that is controlled by 
coal companies. One day last Sum- 
mer the State police raided the Lick 
Creek tent colony. A State trooper 
ordered Alex Breedlove, a_ union 
miner, to throw up his hands, and 
when Breedlove complied with the 
order the trooper shot him dead in his 
tracks. Then the State troopers cut 
and slashed the tents of the colony, 
broke up the furniture, destroyed the 
food supplies of the families living in 
the tents, poured coal oil in milk that 
was to feed the babies of the tent 
colony, and marched a number of men 
off to jail for no reason whatever. 
Every constitutional right of the mine 
workers was violated by these troop- 
ers in behalf of the coal companies. 


THE CHARGE OF TREASON 


What may be regarded as being, 
perhaps, the most astounding move 
on the part of the West Virginia coal 
operators to keep the union out was 
made when the Logan County Grand 
Jury recently returned indictments 
against approximately three hundred 
union men, charging them with 
treason to the State of West Virginia. 
The indictment is based on the march 
of last August. The operators are 
in complete control of Logan County, 
and they are responsible for the in- 
dictment. ‘Treason is the highest de- 
gree of crime that can be committed 
by any person, and to charge treason 
against union coal miners is nothing 
short of ridiculous. The members of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
challenge the coal operators of West 
Virginia or any other State to a com- 
parison of their records for patriot- 
ism and loyalty to country. More 
than 80,000 of them donned the uni- 
form of Uncle Sam in the World War. 
More than 3,300 of these coal miner 
soldiers, sailors and marines made the 
supreme sacrifice by giving up their 
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lives for the flag of liberty. And yet 
West Virginia coal operators indict 
the miners of the union on a trumped- 
up charge of treason. Surely, the 
public will not sustain such an accusa- 
tion against men who did their full 
part to win the war while most of the 
coal operators were at home, piling up 
huge extra profits on the coal that 
the nation and the world needed. 

One of the men thus indicted was 
Lawrence Dwyer of Beckley, W. Va., 
member of the International Execu- 
tive Board of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. Dwyer had no part 
whatever in the march. And it is 
significant that he was not placed 
under arrest until after he had taken 
a delegation of starving men, women 
and children from the West Virginia 
mining field to Washington for a con- 
ference with President Harding. Coal 
companies had served eviction notices 
on hundreds of miners, and the fam- 
ilies were to be set out of company 
houses on the mountainside in eight 
inches of snow. ‘The miners had been 
out of work for months. They and 
their families were on the very edge 
of starvation. Local and State au- 
thorities refused to interfere or 
supply relief. So Dwyer took a com- 
mittee to Washington on Jan. 15, and 
this committee told President Har- 
ding of the situation and begged for 
Federal relief. 

The President, through Secretary 
of Labor Davis, induced the coal com- 
panies to postpone the evictions. The 
committee returned to West Virginia, 
and on his arrival home Dwyer was 
arrested on the treason charge. 
Dwyer and his lawyer went to Logan 
County to give bond. Sheriff Don 
Chafin at first refused to admit him 
to bail because of the publicity that 
Dwyer had lately given out, and said 
he would be kept in jail. Later, how- 
ever, Chafin changed his mind. On 
his arrival home from Logan, Dwyer 
wrote me a letter (Jan. 28), in which 
he said: 


After we left the Court House for the 
depot to take the train, Don Chafin’s 
“ Deputy Sheriffs,” or thugs, followed us 
around. The man with me asked a man 
whom we met to waik to the depot with us, 


as he feared the thugs were going to attack 
us. While we were waiting at the depot 
the thugs stood around and, speaking so 
that I could hear them, said: “ That’s the 
peg-legged that went to President 
Harding.  Let’s knock his head off,” 
and a group of them boarded the train with 
us, continually passing in front of me with 
threatening looks. 


So we find that a West Virginia 
miner cannot appeal even io the Presi- 
dent of the United States for relief 
from the cruelties of the system in 
that State without danger of being 
arrested for treason. Treason to 
whom? To the coal companies, of 
course. 

Is it strange that the coal miners 
of West Virginia become desperate 
over such treatment? No man can 
smother his wrath forever when he is 
subjected to ruffianism and provoca- 
tion year in and year out. Every at- 
tempt at self-protective organization 
by the miners meets with redoubled 
fury on the part of the coal companies 
and their paid gunmen. They are de- 
termined that the union shall not 
come in, for they know that if it 
comes the day of their unhampered 
domination over the lives and bodies 
of the miners is at an end. 








IN THE FEDERAL COURTS 


That is the reason why the Border- 
land Coal Corporation, a West Vir- 
ginia company, brought suit in the 
Federal Court of Judge Anderson, at 
Indianapolis, to enjoin the United 
Mine Workers of America from fur- 
ther efforts at organization of the 
miners of West Virginia, and to 
abolish the check-off system for the 
collection of the dues of members of 
the union. The company filed a bill 
containing vicious allegations against 
the union. It supported the bill with 
affidavits and ex-parte evidence by 
coal company officials and others who 
bitterly oppose the union. Some of 


- the affidavits were simply astounding 


in their character. For instance, a 
man named Jesse Stepp made affi- 
davit as follows: 

During my stay in this union field several 


inflammatory and _ riot-inciting speeches 
[were made] by agitators and organizers 
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of the Mine Workers’ Union. One speech 
in particular that I remember was made 
by John L. Lewis of Indianapolis, Ind., who 
is International President of the United 
Mine Workers’ Union, in which he stated 
they wanted to get all the men they could 
from other States and make a march on 
Mingo County, that they intended to kill 
all the gunmen, poison the waters and blow 
up every damned tipple in Mingo County. 
The above remarks were made in a speech 
at a local union meeting at Red Rock, which 
is about seven miles from Adrian, and just 
a few days before the miners started to 
gather at Marmet, W. Va., for the purpose 
of marching into Logan and Mingo Coun- 
ties. 

President Lewis immediately de- 
nounced the affidavit as utterly false 
and filed the following counter-affi- 
davit: 

John L. Lewis, being duly sworn, says 
that he is the President of the International 
Union, United Mine Workers of America; 
that in open court this morning, on the 
29th day of October, 1921, he heard read the 
affidavit of one Jesse Stepp of Mingo Coun- 
ty, West Virginia, filed by the plaintiff in 
the above cause; that so far as the state- 
ments in said affidavit relate to this 
affiant, they are wholly untrue; _ that 
affiant never addressed the union at Red 
Rock and was never in the town; that the 
affiant never made any speech on any oc- 
casion whatsoever in the State of West 
Virginia in the year 1921; that affiant has 
not been in the State of West Virginia in 
the year 1921 except upon a railroad train 
while crossing said State. Affiant fur- 
ther denies that at» the time and place 
stated, or at any other time or place in 
West Virginia or elsewhere, that the affiant 
ever countenanced, encouraged or approved 
the destruction of property, poisoning of 
water or the killing of people, or any other 
form of violence whatever. 


However, Judge Anderson granted 
the injunction, forbidding further col- 
lection of dues by the check-off and 
prohibiting the union from making 
any further attempt to organize the 
non-union mine workers of the field 
in question. Of course, the coal com- 
panies paraded the Anderson injunc- 
tion all over the country as proof that 
the United Mine Workers of America 
was a vicious thing that had at last 
been downed in court. Public senti- 


ment was arrayed against the union 
by this propaganda of the operators. 
But they told only half of the story, 
hiding the rest of it effectually, so 
that the public might not learn the 
full truth. 
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JUDGE ANDERSON REVERSED 


The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica appealed from the decision of 
Judge Anderson to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Chicago, 
and that court, after a full and com- 
plete hearing, by a unanimous de- 
cision of its full bench, reversed Judge 
Anderson in every essential feature 
of the case. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals held that the check-off was 
legal and could not be enjoined. It 
held, too, that the United Mine Work- 
ers of America had a legal right to at- 
tempt to organize the non-union 
workers of West Virginia by any and 
all lawful means and methods. That 
was all the union could ask. 

In commenting upon the check-off, 
while the hearing was in progress, 
Judge Baker stated clearly that the 
check-off was nothing more or less 
than an assignment by. the miner to 
the union of a part of his wages al- 
ready earned. Such assignment, he 
said, was entirely lawful. A work- 
man has the legal right, he said, to 
assign his wages for any purpose. 
The wages earned are the sole prop- 
erty of the wage-earner and may be 
disposed of by him by assignment or 
otherwise; therefore, Judge Baker 
said, the check-off could not be en- 
joined. And the court carried this 
statement of the law into its written 
decision when it said: 

So far as the contracts themselves and 
this record disclose, the check-off is the 
voluntary assignment by the employe of so 
much of his wages as may be necessary to 
pay his union dues and his direction to his 
employer to pay the amount to the Treas- 
urer of his union. In that aspect that con- 
tract provision is legal; and quite evidently 


there are many lawful purposes for which 
dues may be used. 


Coal operators have made a persis- 
tent effort to induce the public to be- 
lieve that the check-off is simply a 
contribution which they are forced to 
make to the coal miners’ union. They 
have told the public that they are 
compelled, through the check-off, to 
furnish money to sustain and main- 
tain the union. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The check- 

















off does not cost the mine operators a 
cent. They do not contribute a penny 
of their own money to the union. 
It is wholly unfair for the operators 
to ask the public to believe otherwise. 
The miner earns so much money. 
The operators pay a small pant of that 
money to the union and the rest of it 
to the miner. That’s all there is to 
the check-off. The miner has the 
same right to assign a part of his 
wages to his union that he has to 
assign a part of his wages to a grocer, 
a doctor or a landlord. And the same 
coal mining companies that are now 
denouncing the check-off for union 
cues as being illegal and a burden 
have never objected to a check-off for 
the other purposes mentioned. 


The real reason the coal operators 
seek to abolish the system is that 
they believe they see in such a course 
an opportunity to cripple or destroy 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. And if they can destroy the 
union or impair its influence they 
can again bring the coal mine work- 
ers down to the old-time level of 
wages and working conditions; com- 
pel them to accept any wage rate 
that the operators may feel disposed 
to pay; compel the men to work 
longer hours for less money; in fact, 
drag them down to a lower level of 
existence, so that they may be unable 
to protect themselves against what- 
ever practices or conditions the oper- 
ators wish to impose. 


I am not overstating the case. 
Men who have been employed in the 
coal mining industry for years re- 
member what conditions were before 
the union came to their rescue. They 
know what they might expect if the 
union were out of the way. 


LEGAL RIGHTS OF UNIONS 


It was difficult for miners of 
Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois to understand by what 
right the Borderland Coal Corpora- 
tion, a West Virginia concern, could 
come into a court and seek to regu- 
late the affairs of the Central Com- 
petitive Field, where the check-off 
contract between miners and opera- 
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tors is in effect. 


Judge Anderson 
held that the Borderland Coal Cor- 
poration could do that very thing. 
But the Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
versed Judge Anderson completely 


on that point. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals, in its decision, said in part: 

But appellee is not a party to the con- 
tract, is not the attorney of either contract- 


ing party, and is not the agency to estab- 
lish the public welfare. 


In reversing Judge Anderson and 
holding that the union had the legal 
right to attempt the unionization of 
the non-union mines, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals said: 


Appellee sought and obtained a decree 
restraining “the unionization or attempted 
unionization of the non-union mines ” in the 
Williamson district. Appellants, and their 
agents and representatives in West Vir- 
ginia, are thus enjoined from publishing 
lawful union arguments and making lawful 
speeches in the closed district; from making 
lawful appeals to those in the pool of un- 
employed labor to join the union rather 
than the non-union ranks; and from using 
lawful persuasion to induce any one of: ap- 
pellee’s employes to join the union and 
thereupon instantly and openly to sever his 
relationship with appellee, not in violation 
of, but in exact accordance with, his ccn- 
tract with appellee. Manifestly, the pur- 
pose of such publications, public speeches 
and personal persuasions would be to en- 
large the membership of the union. If com- 
pletely successful, these means would com- 
pel appellee, if it stayed in business, to deal 
with the union, and thus “unionize” its 
mine. And use of these means, short of 
complete success, would be an “ attempted 
unionization.” This broad sweep of re- 
straint makes it necessary to refer briefly 
to the rights of employers and of labor 
unions. Unions of owners of capital may 
bargain collectively, through their officers, 
with laborers either individually or collec- 
tively. Unions of laborers may bargain 
collectively, through their officers, with em- 
ployers either individually or collectively. 
Employers may bargain for a closed non- 
union shop. Laborers may bargain for a 
closed union shop. Both are entitled to free 
and equal access to the pool of unemployed 
labor for the purpose of securing recruits 
by peaceful appeals to reason. Employers 
may persuade a union man, provided they 
do not violate his right of privacy nor in- 
vade the rights of another, to become non- 
union. Union laborers may under the same 
conditions persuade a non-union man to be- 
come union. 


There was no conspiracy about the 
entrance of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America into West Virginia, 
and no such conspiracy exists today. 
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The United Mine Workers invaded 
West Virginia for the sole purpose 
of bettering the condition of the coal- 
mine workers of that State. The 
union went in because the oppressed 
miners of West Virginia wanted it 
to come. The union carried to the 
downtrodden miners of that State 
the first ray of hope that had ever 
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penetrated the gloom of their exist- 
ence. No other organization, no 
other influence in the land could do 
it, but the United Mine Workers 
could make life better for the miners 
and their families, and the union 
went into West Virginia to do that 
job. That was no conspiracy. It 
was a mission of mercy, of justice. 


FINANCE IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


bes all recent discussions of the possibili- 
ties of reopening trade and commerce 
with Russia, the financial problem has 
loomed large. The Paris Temps has de- 
fined this problem as one involving the 
stabilization of the ruble and the balancing 
of the Russian budget. A writer in the 
Contemporary Review remarks that the 
Temps, like others who have dealt with the 
subject, seems to be entirely unaware that 
the Russian Government has_ already 
adopted measures to deal with reforms in 
currency, banking and the budget. 

Private trade requires some form of 
stable currency, and the first difficulty at- 
tending the introduction of the new eco- 
nomic policy was the fact that the Russian 
ruble had depreciated to such an extent 
that it was no longer an adequate medium 
of exchange. The paper ruble at the pres- 
ent time is reckoned to be worth between 
one-fifty thousandth, and one-sixty thou- 
sandth of the pre-war ruble. In other 
words, the ruble is practically valueless, be- 
ing worth about one-eleven ‘hundredth of a 
cent. This depreciation has been very 
largely caused by an immoderate use of the 
printing press. No business transactions 
of any magnitude can be conducted with a 
unit of currency which has fallen in value 
from 50 cents to one-eleven hundredth part 
of a cent. 

The first step which the Soviet Govern- 
ment took, therefore, was to introduce a 
new unit of currency, a new medium of ex- 
change. The People’s Commissariat for 
Finance is now putting this new monetary 
token into circulation. Its value is fixed 
as equal to 10,000 paper rubles. If it main- 
tains this ratio value in actual circulation 
it will be worth about 1 cent. The Govern- 
ment proposes, furthermore, to renounce 


the policy of inflation, and to limit severely 
the amount of money which it puts into 
circulation. 

This involves a reorganization of the 
Russian budget. The new budget for 1922 
has been made, first of all, for the nine 
months ending on Oct. 1, 1922, in order that 
the end of the Government’s financial year 
may coincide with the realization of the 
harvest. The most important innovation is 
that the estimates of revenue and expendi- 
ture are expressed in gold rubles. The 
Finance Department has explained that the 
old method of expressing these estimates 
in paper rubles, the value of which is sub- 
ject to depreciations sometimes as great as 
100 per cent., made any financial order or 
control utterly impossible. The estimated 
revenue (883,000,000 gold rubles) by no 
means balances the estimated expenditure 
(1,403,000,000 gold rubles), and the Gov- 
ernment has, therefore, been compelled to 
make good the deficit by the old expedient 
of issuing more money. Thus, on the reve- 
nue side, one finds an item of 230,000,000 
gold rubles under the heading, “Issue of 
Paper Money.” This involves the colossal 
sum of 18,000,000,000,000 paper rubles. The 
Government contends that its new method 
of computation in gold is at least an im- 
provement over the old system. 

A second step taken by the Government 
was the establishment in November, 1921, 
of a Government bank. This bank has only 
just begun its activities, and it is too early 
to form any opinion of its chances of suc- 
cess. It is intended that the bank shall 
play an important part in reviving the for- 
eign trade of Russia, mainly through oper- 
ations in bills, foreign currencies, &c., nec- 
essary for the financing of foreign com- 
merce. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE NORTH 


By EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 


Executive Secretary o 


National Urban League 


Important results of the recent negro migration to the North, as 
set forth by a progressive member of that race—Definite progress 
toward establishing the negro’s place tn the business world 


HE negra population in _ the 
Northern United States in- 
creased inthe ten years be- 

tween 1910 and 1920 from l,- 
000,000 to more than _ 1,500,000. 
The one-half million represents, 
in the main, the increase due 
to a considerable migration of ne- 
groes from the South and to a rela- 
tively small West Indian immigra- 
tion. Although the migration from 
the South has been largely from rural 
and small town districts, the popula- 
tion in the North is almost entirely 
centred in urban communities, where 
death and birth rates are about equal, 
thereby providing practically no nat- 
ural increase. The majority of this 
one-half million came to the North 
preceding and following the partici- 
pation of the United States in the 
World War. The causes of this mi- 
gration are well known—the indus 
trial-vwacuum caused in the North by 
the departure of foreign reservists 
for service in Europe, draft f 
many men from the North’s indus- 
trial centres, the speeding up of in- 
dustry incident_te the war, the push 
from the South caused by the with- 
holding of personal, civic and educa- 
tional rights from the negro, especial- 
ly the persistent persecution of ne- 
groes by the lawless elements, against 
which no protection was afforded. 
Though it is true that in the South 
the negro has not been denied indus- 
trial opportunity as a skilled or un- 
skilled laborer, his wages were rela- 
tively low and his treatment at the 
hands of white men in authority, both 
on the job and in connection with his 
civic and home affairs, made him feel 
constantly restricted and oppressed. 


A discussion ten years ago on the 
negro in the North would have con- 
sisted primarily of a consideration of 
the housing conditions and the gen- 
eral wage scale of negroes engaged in 
domestic and menial service, with a 
citation of isolated cases of negroes 
employed here and there in responsi- 
ble positions where their work was 
in the main associated with white 
people. But the discussion of this 
subject today must embrace a study 
of the masses of negroes who have 
recently come to the North, the suc- 
cesses or failures with which they 
have met in seeking adjustment, the 
development of larger opportunities 
for personal and group advancement 
and the actual material progress 
made thus far. Negro cities, as it 
were, within the already established 
cities, may be seen in New York, in 
Boston, in Chicago, in Cleveland, in 
Detroit, in Pittsburgh and in many 
other Northern and border communi- 
ties. Here negro banks, theatres, ho- 
tels, restaurants, stores of all kinds, 
real estate offices and modern 
churches with social service facilities 
are in evidence, and negro doctors, 
lawyers, architects, social workers 
and other professional men and wo- 
men are kept constantly busy minis- 
tering to the needs of their own 
people. 


THE NEGRO MOVEMENT NORTH 


Of course, negroes have been mi- 
grating to the North in large num- 
bers since the Civil War. But this 
migration has only been the answer 
to the demand, in the main, for per- 
sonal servants, and such social prob- 
lems among negroes as have arisen 
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in Northern cities have been of such 
gradual growth that, though existent, 
they have not altered in any large 
measure the condition of the commu- 
nities at large. When the war period 
set in, however, the communities to 
which negroes went began to realize 
that they had a problem of their own. 
One often heard unfavorably of the 
Southern negro, of his crude beha- 
vior, of his boarding street cars while 
returning from work without chang- 
ing his working clothes, of groups of 
men in their shirt sleeves and women 
with cloths tied around their heads 
hanging out of windows or sitting on 
front porches of recently acquired 
houses in restricted neighborhoods. 
Many of the industries that were re- 
sponsible for negroes coming North 
in large numbers did not consider the 
communities’ welfare and made no 
provision for the housing of the new- 
comers, for their recreation and re- 
ligious observances. Thus three or 
four families were forced into houses 
intended for one normal family; epi- 
demics of pneumonia ensued, as was 
the case in Newark, N. J., and race 


disturbances followed, as in East St. ¥ 


Louis, Chicago and Omaha. 

The first movement North early in 
1916 and subsequently for three years 
was, in the main, composed of the 
average and under-average working- 
man and his family from the fields 
and smaller cities. For the last two 
years those coming have been princi- 
pally lawyers, doctors, artisans and 
skilled workers—the type of solid and 
efficient persons who usually follow 
in the train of such mass movements, 
and who build on them business and 
professional life and thereby main- 
tain or elevate such standards as have 
already been developed. 


I suppose that few people are un- 
acquainted with the conditions that 
obtained in the North at the time the 
negroes came. Business was flour- 
ishing. Labor was scarce. Wages 
were high. Money was plentiful. Now 
two years of unemployment have 
been passed through by the country, 
and a considerable number of negroes 
who were not adjusted in mind or po- 


sition to the Northern atmosphere 
have returned South; it is interesting 
at this juncture, therefore, to con- 
sider the present status of the North- 
ern negro population and to gauge 
thereby the negro’s future prospects 
both in the North and in the South. 


NEGRO UNEMPLOYMENT 


I have recently talked with pro- 
fessional men, business men, skilled 
workmen and unskilled labor groups 
in practically every large city of the 
North, and I have yet to meet one 
who has any idea of returning perma- 
nently to the South. They all seem to 
feel that the present business depres- 
sion and period of unemployment is 
but a temporary social phenomenon 
that is also being experienced by the 
whites, and that they will find them- 
selves in much better circumstances 
when prosperity returns to the coun- 
try at large. In Detroit, where the 
unemployment situation was the most 
desperate of all the cities of the 
North, the negro suffered in exactly 
the same way as the whites suffered, 
and assistance was rendered him in 
exactly the same way by the munici- 
pal and private relief-giving agen- 
cies. The Employers’ Association of 


Detroit has continued to support its , 


employment office (located on St. 
Antoine Street,in the heart of the col- 


ored section) , although but few place- \ 


ments have been made during the last 
year. This is evidence of the inten- 
tion of the employing group to con- 
tinue the employment of negro 
workers. 

In Cleveland, an inquiry sent to 
most of the industries employing 
negro workers brought the reply that 
negroes would be re-employed on the 
return of normal business conditions 
and that many of the plants were 
still carrying the workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance on their negro 
employes. 

An interesting incident recently oc- 
curred in Chicago in connection with 
the unemployment problems there. 
The city made scant provision for the 
care of its unemployed. The only or- 
ganized and co-ordinated effort to 
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help the unemployed for the first six 
months was in behalf of the negroes, 
the effort being promoted by a com- 
bination of negro churches and wel- 
fare agencies in that city. With 15,- 
000 colored men unemployed in and 
about South State Street alone, this 
co-operating group was not able to 
cope entirely with the sitiation. A 
number of negro unemployed, rather 
than face the necessity of returning 
to the South, where possibly they 
might have gotten along better physi- 
cally in their old haunts, repaired to 
the lake front, built their own huts 
out of collected stone and driftwood 
and organized themselves into a mu- 
nicipal government within the City of 
Chicago itself, with their own Mayor, 
Polite Department and an additional 
city department known as the Culi- 
nary Division, with a chef and an im- 
provised refrigerator made of a cave 
within the hillside. They adopted 
and applied rules and regulations suf- 
ficiently stringent to keep the deni- 
zens law-abiding, yet in good spirits 
and happy, while waiting for the re- 
turn of better times. 

That the big industries generally 
intend to continue negro labor in the 
North is attested by the experiences 
of one of the largest corporations in 
inaustry. After a recent great strike, 
almost country-wide, in which the 
negro employes with a few exceptions 
refused to participate, several of the 
company’s local managers were in- 
clined to discontinue the use of negro 
labor. This was after the strike was 
lost. A complaint of this evidence of 
ingratitude was made to the head- 
quarters of the corporation, which re- 
sulted in an order being issued to the 
effect that in practically all the sub- 
sidiary plants of this corporation up- 
ward of 17 per cent. of their employes 
~ronld remain colored,or that the col- 
ored proportion be increased to that 
figure. It should be stated in ex- 
planation that. the main reason the 
negroes did not line up with the white 
strikers in larger numbers was that 
no effort was made to encourage 
negro membership in the unions until 
the eve of the strike. 

A, 





OPPORTUNITY IN THE NORTH 


Some years ago Dr. Booker T. 
Washington in one of his many force- 
ful speeches said, “The negro can 
earn a dollar in the South, but he can- 
not spend it. He can spend a dollar in 
the North, but he cannot earn it.” 
He always emphasized the view that 
the place for the negro was the South. 
Dr. Washington was a wise man. He 
talked in terms of immediate need, 
always keeping his eye on the future. 
Before his death, however, he became 
much interested in welfare activities 
calculated to help the negroes adjust 
themselves to Northern environment. 
If he were alive today,he undoubtedly 
would change his philosophy about 
the negro’s earning capacity in the 
North, whether in the factory, 
foundry and hotel, or in professional 
and business pursuits. In New York 
City there are more than 200 colored 
teachers, among them being teachers 
in high schools, a principal and an as- 
sistant principal in public schools, su- 
pervisors and lecturers for the Board 
of Education. In Chicago, in Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Detroit, Boston and 
several other cities there are also col- 
ored teachers in schools that likewise 
make no special provision for colored 
pupils.* Many intelligent and pro- 
gressive negro clergymen have estab- 
lished themselves, and their congre- 
gations are purchasing and building 
beautiful edifices. The St. Philip’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church of New 
York City has church and other real 
property valued at more than $1,000,- 
000. The Olivet Baptist Church of 
Chicago has a membership of 8,000, 
requiring two church edifices and 
three assistant pastors. 


*It is interesting in this connection to note 
the great increase in rural schools for the negro 
communities of the South, as set forth in a 
declaration of the thirty-first annual Tuskegee 
Negro Conference held on Jan. 18, 1922. From 
this it appears that $1,000,000 will be expended 
during 1922 in building schoolhouses for ne- 
groes, and in Mississippi $800,000 will be de- 
voted to a similar purpose. The Julius Rosen- 
wald School Building Fund, it was said, had 
assisted in building more than 1,100 schools at 
a cost of almost $4,000,000. Plantation owners 
were commended for schools built for their 
tenants. Edueational work of a valuable nature 
was being done in Alabama and Louisiana.— 
EDITOR. 


IN 
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' Although prejudice has denied the 
negro the opportunity to advance in 
industrial and professional pursuits, 
even in the North, thorough business 
development and acquired ability are 
breaking down a great deal of this 
prejudice based upon color. In 
practically all the cities of the 
North where negroes reside in 
large numbers there are colored 
doctors who have made great head- 
way in their profession. With many 
their white practice has almost 
crowded out their colored practice. 
In Paterson, N. J.; in Morristown, N. 
J.; in Jersey City, in New York City, 
in Chicago, in Detroit, in Buffalo, I 
personally know of colored physi- 
cians and dentists at least 90 per 
cent. of whose practice is white. A 
cclored surgeon of Chicago, who was 
the first to operate successfully on 
the human heart in 1894, is on the 
staff of a Chicago hospital, where he 
seldom has a colored patient. . Col- 
ored chemists on Staten Island, in 
Northern New Jersey, in Detroit, in 
Chicago, in St. Louis, are employed 
by large industrial concerns. Colored 
artists, such as Scott, the mural 
painter ; Meta W. Fuller, the sculptor, 
and Charles Gilpin, the actor, have 
made their mark and are being fol- 
lowed by numerous other individuals 
who are studying and making head- 
way in these directions. 

Two large mail order houses in Chi- 
cago, before the industrial depression 
set in, employed 2,000 colored girls in 
clerical positions, one firm employing 
700 and the other 1,300. One large 
bank in New York employs eight or 
ten negro clerks. Checkers and wrap- 
pers in department stores in Pitts- 
burgh; binders, map mounters and 
cutters with a map and textbook man- 
ufacturer in Chicago; several thou- 
sand shirtwaist makers, machine op- 
erators on various kinds of underwear 
and outer garments in New York 
City; women workers at machines 
in Newark, Bridgeport, St. Louis and 
Detroit, have been employed, and in 
many instances are still at work de- 
<a the general state of unemploy- 
ment. 


BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 


‘ In the business world many in- 
stances of success may be given of 
even greater interest. One colored 
woman has a retail coal business in 
a small town near New York City 
bringing in $100,000 a year. Two 
beauty culture concerns with head- 
quarters in Indianapolis and St. Louis 
take in annually gross receipts of 
more than $250,000. One New York 
real estate concern has monthly col- 
lections of $30,000; brokerage firms 
handling oil stock and real estate 
ventures, restaurants and theatres 
are thriving. One firm of contrac- 
tors has a monopoly on the work 
of moving and wrecking buildings in 
a prominent Northern city of over 
250,000 inhabitants. A colored doll 
factory in New York City has grown 
to large proporticas. Garage, taxi- 
cab and private automobile service 
has sprung up in practically all these 
Northern cities, one man in Chicago 
having a garage—of which he is sole 
owner—with a capacity of 200 cars 
and a demand for much more car 
space than he can provide. There 
are barber shops and hotels, one hotel 
representing an investment of $250,- 
000. A phonograph and record manu- 
facturing company in New York, 
handling only music composed, sung 
and played by negroes, is doing a 
business of more than $25,000 
a month. Chicago has a _ State 
bank with $2,000,000 deposits, 
Philadelphia has one with more than 
$1,000,000 in deposits.* A newspaper 
for negroes in Chicago—a national 
weekly with a circulation of 225,000— 
requiring the services of over forty 
employes, more.than half ef whom 
are white, has a plant valued at $250,- 





*The first national bank ever operated b3.ne" 
groes was opened in Chicago at the beginning 
of the year 1922. All the officials and Direc- 
tors, including P. W. Chavers, its President, are 
negroes, with but a single exception, O. F. 
Smith, President of the Citizens’ Trust Bank, 
who is Chairman of the Board of Directors. 
R. R. Jackson, Spanish War veteran, who fol- 
lowed Roosevelt in the famous charge of ‘San 
Juan, is the Vice President. Mr. Chavers in 
an interview given on Dec. 7 said: ‘* Lincoln 
gave the colored man _ political emancipation, 
but nobody can give him economic emancipa- 
tion. He must win that for himself by thrift, 
honesty and good judgment.’’—Eprror. 
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000, all paid for. There are at least 
fifty negro newspapers and journals 
lccated in the North. In West Vir- 
ginia there are two coal mines op- 
erated and owned exclusively by ne- 
groes. Business schools have sprung 
up in practically all the large cities, 
affording to young colored boys and 
girls training in stenography, book- 
keeping and business methods. 

For years the impression has been 

assiduously spread by certain groups 
of whites that the negro is inefficient 
and cannot absorb modern civiliza- 
tion. What impression of his phys- 
ical efficiency, first of all, must one 
get from the account of the breaking 
of the world’s record in the broad 
jump and the winning of the Pentath- 
lon by Edward O. Gourdin, negro ath- 
lete of Harvard; of the holding at 
various times by negroes of the light- 
weight, welterweight “and heavy- 
‘weight pugilistic championships; of 
the securing of two places on the All- 
American team in the last four or five 
years by negro football stars of Rut- 
gers and Brown Universities; of the 
larger percentage of negroes than 
whites received as “ physically fit” 
in the draft and retained as “ phys- 
ically fit” in the army after being 
accepted in the draft? What, from 
the mental aspect, may be deduced 
from the 5,000 patents taken out in 
Washington by negro inventors, in- 
cluding a self-starter for airpianes 
taking motion pic- 
tures by daylight? What of negro 
organizations such as the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the National 
Urban League, which are demanding 
for them full citizenship and all their 
human rights, and which urge them 
so to prepare themselves for the de- 
mands of a competitive modern civil- 
ized community that when justice is 
secured for them they may be able 
to merit it and be secure in the exer- 
cise of their rights? 


With the great influx to the North, 
more negroes have received the ballot. 
As a result negroes have been elected 
to the State Assemblies of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Illinois and New 
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Jersey, and to the City Councils or 
Boards of Aldermen of New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Morrisville, Pa., and other cities. A 
colored Magistrate has just been 
elected in Philadelphia, and a colored 
man was nominated for election to 
serve on the commission to draw up a 
new City Charter for Kansas City, 
Mo. Because of the weight of their 
political influence, negroes have been 
appointed to the following positions: 
Assistant Federal District Attorney 
located in New York City; Assistant 
District Attorney, New York, Indian- 
apolis and Chicago; Assistant Attor- 
ney General for the State of Illinois; 
member of the Zoning Commission, 
Chicago; Special Assistant in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, New York; 
Assistant City Solicitor, Pittsburgh; 
State Librarian, West Virginia; Di- 
rector of the Department of Negro 
Welfare, West Virginia; Clerk of the 
Juvenile Court, Boston; Board of 
Education, New York (until the 
board was reduced to seven mem- 
bers); health officers in Richmond, 
Ind., Detroit, Mich., and New York 
City. On local unemployment com- 
mittees negroes have been appointed 
in Chicago, Detroit, New Vork, 5t. 
Louis and Pittsburgh. 


THE CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY 


This larger distribution of the 
negro population over the United 
States is apparently having a good 
effect on the great American experl- 
ment in democracy. It is giving the 
North an opportunity to disprove the 
assertions of Southern critics that the 
citizens of the North with the negro 
present in numbers would treat the 
negro in exactly the same way as the 
Southerner has seen fit to treat him. 
It will give the negro an opportunity 
to disprove the statement that he can- 
not thrive physically, industrially or 
intellectually in the North, where he 
has to combat a more rigorous climate 
and match skill with a more un- 
compromising industrial competitor. 
President Harding, in the wisdom of 
his statesmanship, has already indi- 
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cated that the South and North alike 
need guidance and counsel in their 
attitude toward the negro. Already 
the attitude of the labor unions 
toward negro labor is being chal- 
lenged. The Executive Council and 
the National Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor are demand- 
ing of their internationals and locals 
that the negro be not denied member- 
ship in organized labor and equal 
opportunity for advancement in in- 
dustry. The negroes of Boston and 
New England are learning through 
inquiry that even there, where Free- 
dom received its birth, and where the 
negro is not generally denied his civic 
rights, there is still great need of im- 
provement. Most of the factories in 
and around Boston employ no ne- 
groes, or employ them only as un- 
skilled yardmen, sweepers and por- 
ters. . 

‘ It is being discovered that it is pos- 
sible to reduce materially the death 
rate of negroes in cities through edu- 
cational processes. The Health Of- 
ficer of Newark, N. J,, has recently 
stated that since the introduction of 
public service nurses of the negro 
race infant mortality among negroes 
lu that city has been reduced in two 
years from 171.6 per 1,000 in 1919 to 
106 in 1921. A campaign of educa- 
tion in New York City under the gen- 
eral direction of the City Department 
of Health, working largely in negro 
districts, resulted in the reduction in 
two years (from 1915 to 1917) of 
negro infant mortality from 202 per 
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1,000 births to 173 per 1,000 births, 
the rate during 1920 being further re- 
duced to 164. 


The years to come bid fair to show 
the same steady improvement along 
all lines; a lessening of opportunity 
for exploitation of the negro by false 
and unprincipled leaders, both black 
and white; a growing race conscious- 
ness, a stronger determination on the 
part of negroes of ability to excel ya 
net result of increased virility, moral- 
ity, intelligence and wealth, which 
will command a greater respect for 
the group. 

; With a& greater migration of the 
negro population from the South, an 
increased participation by negroes in- 
community affairs generally, the pas- 
sage and enforcement of a national 
Anti-Lynching bill* and the good re- 
sults of the proposed national inter- 
racial commission to be authorized by 
Congress, the nation will gradually 
be impressed with the necessity of 
treating all peoples within its boun- 
daries fairly, in order that our great 
experiment in democracy may be in- 
deed a lesson to the other nations and 
races of the world. The migration of 
the negro to the North and his prog- 
ress in this section of the country 
will, therefore, in large measure be 
both the occasion for a larger number 
ef negroes in America receiving bet- 
ter treatment and an aid to the whole 
natien_in its efforts to meet the 
“ challenge to-democracy.” 
iieinetaitditiniaatiaiteaaletithinentianinaen ee 


*See article on lynching at the 
this issue of Current History, 
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COMMERCIAL AVIATION IN SOUTH AMERICA 


OMMERCIAL lines of aeroboats of both 

the land and the sea type are in process 
of establishment in several South American 
countries, having already had a start in 
Colombia, where a weekly mail and passen- 
ger service between the Atlantic ports of 
Barranquilla and Cartagena has been 
inaugurated by the Governor, Martinez- 
Aparicio. Argentina is purchasing some 
twenty military airplanes of the Avro 
and other English makes, besides plac- 
ing a good order with the Italian firm of 


Ansaldo for Sva airplanes. A commercial 
passenger service between Neuquén and 
Bariloche, in the Southern Andean terri- 
tory, has proved practicable after a trial 
trip by Major Kingsley of the Argentine 
Military School. The new conveyance re- 
duces to three hours a trip usually made in 
two days. Chile has made a fifteen-year 
concession in favor of the firm of Recart 
for the establishment of a coastal airplane 
service extendiag from Iquique in the north 
to Concepcion in the south, some 650 miles. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
OF MEAT AND GRAIN 


BY JULIAN PIERCE 


A striking innovation in governmental methods, which places 
the stockyards, the packing houses and all trading in grain 






“futures” in the United States under official supervision— 


United States has passed under 
the supervision of the Govern- 
ment, also the buying and selling of 
live stock in commerce. Together 
these twin industries represent an in- 
vested capital of about $20,000,000,- 
000; with the possible exception of 
the railroads, they may be called the 
largest business venture in the United 
States. The Packers and Stockyards 
act, passed on Jan. 24, 1921, placed 
both of them under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture and creat- 
ed an entirely new administrative unit 
to perform the new function thus im- 
posed upon the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Secretary Wallace has intrust- 
ed this important task to Chester 
Morrill, Assistant Secretary, who has 
now completed the organization of 
the Packers and Stockyards Adminis- 
tration, the bureau which will hence- 
forth execute the Government’s func- 
tions in this untrodden field. 
Gambling in grain has also been 
brought under Government control by 
the Futures Trading act of Aug. 24, 
1921, which places all boards of 
trade, grain exchanges and similar 
institutions under strict supervision 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
The enactment of these laws by a 
Congress and a President pledged to 
a policy of less, rather than more, in- 
terference in business is a striking 
proof that a representative Govern- 
ment, in this day of democracies, has 
to deal with facts rather than with 
theories. The laws in question are 


= HE meat-packing industry of the 





Guarding the nation’s food supply 


among the first fruits of the activi- 
ties of the “farmer bloc” in Con- 


gress. 

The production of live stock for 
food purposes is carried on in every 
State. The live stock is usually pur- 
chased from the small producers by 
dealers, who forward it to the stock- 
yards in various cities. In the stock- 
yards it is received by other dealers 
or commission men, who in turn sell 
it to the meat packers. Certain large 
producers ship their own stock direct 
to the yards without the intervention 
of the local dealers. These stock- 
yards are scattered all over the coun- 
try, from Arabi, La., and El Paso, 
Texas, to New York, St. Paul and 
Spokane. 

The act places all these stockyard 
services—buying and selling, market- 
ing, feeding, watering, holding, de- 
livery, shipment, weighing and han- 
dling of live stock—under Govern- 
ment control, provided that the ani- 
mals are bought and sold in interstate 
commerce, and most of them are so 
bought and sold. 

From the stockyards the Govern- 
ment follows the live stock to the 
meat packers, who transform it into 
food products—fresh meats, smoked 
meats, canned meats, lard and every 
other edible meat food. There are 
also by-products, such as fertilizer. 
All these products are then shipped 
to the four corners of the country, 
and the Government control follows 
them wherever they go. The same 
is true of dairy products, poultry and 
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eggs,.when handled by the meat pack- 
ers. Beginning with the stockyards, 
the Government supervision follows 
the buying and selling of all these 
food products and_ by-products 
through every channel of interstate 
commerce until the shipments reach 
the wholesale local dealers. 


ORIGIN OF THE LAW. 


“ Packer control ” legislation is an 
old question. It has been hanging 
fire for a quarter of a century. For 
many years the stock raisers—from 
the general farmer, with his farrow 
cow, or a couple of steers, or a litter 
of pigs to sell, to the cattlemen, sheep- 
men and hog raisers, with their hun- 
dreds or thousands of cattle and 
sheep and hogs—have been firmly 
convinced that the large meat packers 
were in a permanent conspiracy to 
destroy competition in the buying of 
live stock, and thus depress prices to 
the detriment of producers. There 
was also a conviction that the stock- 
yards were controlled by the same in- 
terests—and always against the 
farmers. Among the consumers of 
meat products, on the other hand, 
there was a well-grounded feeling 
that the packers were arbitrarily 
“boosting ” the prices of meat prod- 
ucts. The general idea was that the 
packers defrauded the farmers by 
buying their live stock for less than 
its real value, and then defrauded the 
consumers by profiteering in the 
manufactured meat products. Much 
of this controversy is now ancient 
history, and includes many indict- 
ments and prosecutions, with very 
few convictions, under the anti-trust 
laws. But the immediate parent of 
the present Packers and Stockyards 
act is a Federal investigation con- 
ducted only three years ago, the 
character of which was spectacular. 

After the World War was launched 
there was a heavy demand by the 
allied powers for American food 
products. The “natural” law of 
supply and demand worked perfect- 
ly on the demand end. The cost of 
living soared—and never came to 
earth. There was nation-wide un- 


rest over food prices. In 1916 the 
charge was persistently made both in 
the press and in Congress that the 
constantly rising prices of food prod- 
ucts were caused by artificial and il- 
legal combinations in restraint of 
trade. On Feb. 7, 1917, President 
Wilson took official cognizance of 
this charge in a communication to 
the Federal Trade Commission. In 
his letter Mr. Wilson included this 
order: 

Pursuant to the authority conferred upon 
me by the act creating the Federal Trade 
Commission, I direct the commission, with- 
in the scope of its powers, to investigate 
and report the facts relating to the pro- 
duction, ownership, manufacture, storage 
and distribution of foodstuffs and the prod- 
ucts or by-products arising from or in con- 
nection with their preparation and manu- 
facture; to ascertain the facts bearing on 
alleged violations of the anti-trust acts, and 
particularly upon the question whether 
there are manipulations, combinations, con- 
spiracies or restraints of trade out of har- 
mony with the law or the public interest. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION’S REPORT 


The Federal Trade Commission re- 
ceived the necessary funds from Con- 
gress on July 1, 1917, and engaged 
Francis J. Heney to make the investi- 
gation. Mr. Heney conducted a spec- 
tacular and thorough investigation, 
and the Packers and Stockyards act 
is the reply of Congress and the Pres- 
ident to the findings of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission based upon 
Mr. Heney’s researches into the pack- 
ing industry. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
made its report to President Wilson 
on July 3, 1918—one year and three 
days after the Congressional appro- 
priation. The commission’s findings 
were limited to five great packing 
concerns with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. This is what it reported to the 
President: 

It appears that five great packing con- 
cerns of the country * * * have at- 
tained such a dominant position that they 
control at will the market in which they 
buy their supplies, the market in which they 
sell their products, and hold the fortunes of 
their competitors in their hands. Not only 
is the business of gathering, preparing and 
selling meat products in their control, but 
an almost countless number of by-product 
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industries are similarly dominated; and, not 
content with reaching out for mastery of 
commodities which are used as substitutes 
for meat and its by-products, they have 
invaded allied industries and even unrelated 
ones. 

The producer of live stock is at the mercy 
of these five companies, because they con- 
trol the market and the marketing facilities, 
and to some extent the rolling stock which 
transports the product to market. The 
competitors of these five concerns are at 
their mercy because of the control of the 
market places, storage facilities and the re- 
frigerator cars for distribution. The con- 
sumer of meat products is at the mercy of 
these five because both producer and com- 
petitor are helpless to bring relief. 


After having thus revealed the 
power of the packers, the commission 
inquired into the exercise of that 
power. 


The power [it reported] has been and is 
being unfairly and illegally used to manipu- 
late live-stock markets, restrict interstate 
and international supplies of food, control 
the prices of dressed meats and other foods, 
defraud both the producers of food and con- 
sumers, crush effective competition, secure 
special privileges from railroads, stockyard 
companies and municipalities,and profiteer. 


Entrenched in their position of 
monopolistic power, how did the pack- 
ers protect their possessions against 
the encroachments of both law and 
public opinion? The commission re- 
ported to the President that the pack- 
ers created “ joint funds ” which were 
used: 

To employ lobbyists and pay their un- 
audited expenses; to influence legislative 
bodies; to elect candidates who would wink 
at violations of law and defeat those 
pledged to fair enforcement; to control tax 
officials and thereby evade just taxation; 
to secure modifications of governmental 
rules and regulations by devious and im- 
proper methods; to bias public opinion by 
the control of editorial policy through ad- 
vertising, loans and subsidies, and by the 
publication and distribution at large ex- 
pense of false and misleading statements. 


Passing on to the results of the 
packers’ alleged combination, the 
commission said: 


The purposes of this combination are: to 
monopolize and divide among the several 
interests the distribution of the food supply 
not only of the United States but of all 
countries which produce a food surplus, 
and, as a result of this monopolistic posi- 
tion, to extort excessive profits from the 
people not only of the United States but 
of a large part of the world. To secure 


these ends the combination employs practi- 
cally every method of unfair competition 
known to the commission * * * among 
which may be mentioned the following: 
Bogus independents, local price discrimina- 
tions, short weighing, acquiring stock in 
competing companies, shutting competitors 
out of life-stock markets. 


Following the report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission the packers 
opened a nation-wide campaign of de- 
nial and defense. A large sum of 
money was spent in publicity to break 
down the commission’s charges. Con- 
gress took up the matter, and week 
after week, in session after session, 
the packers and their counsel con- 
fronted the commission and its ex- 
perts before committees of both 
houses. But, true or false, the com- 
mission’s report stuck. The farming 
and stock-raising interests believed 
the commission’s charges were true, 
and nothing could shake their belief. 
The Packers and Stockyards act fol- 
lowed. ' ; 


EXTENSIVE PROHIBITIONS 


This act is designed to prevent the 
practices described in the Federal 
Trade Commission’s report to Presi- 
dent Wilson on the meat-packing in- 
dustry. Under the act the packers 
are prohibited: 

From any unfair, unjustly discrimina- 
tory, or deceptive practice or device; 

From giving undue or _ unreasonable 
preference or advantage to any person or 
locality ; 

From apportioning the supply of any 

article between them, where the tendency 
or effect of such apportionment would re- 
strain commerce or create monopoly; 
' From dealing with any person for the 
purpose, or with the effect, of manipulating 
or controlling prices, or creating a mono}'- 
oly or restraining commerce; 

From engaging in any course of business 
for the purpose, or with the effect, of 
manipulating or controlling prices, or of 
creating a monopoly in buying, selling or 
dealing in any article, or restraining com- 
merce; 

From conspiring or combining with any 
other person to apportion territory or pur- 
chases or sales, or to manipulate or control 
prices; 

From aiding or abbetting the doing of 
any of the foregoing acts. 


The Secretary of Agriculture may 
also require the packers to “keep 








such accounts, records and memoran- 
da as will fully and correctly disclose 
all transactions in their business, in- 
cluding the ownership of such busi- 
ness by stockholding or otherwise.” 

From the prohibitions listed, taken 
in connection with the last-mentioned 
provision, it would appear that Con- 
gress has placed the meat packers in 
a straitjacket of inflexible material. 
“Teeth ” are put into the law by the 
following penalties: For violation of 
the terms of the act packers or their 
agents will be liable to a fine of from 
$1,000 to $10,000 or may be sent to 
prison for terms ranging from one 
year to five years, according to the 
seriousness of the infraction. The 
privilege is given to the packers, as to 
the stockyard men, to appéal to the 
United States courts against such 
penalties imposed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

As for the stockyard men, the law 
requires all owners, live-stock deal- 
ers and commission merchants to reg- 
ister with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, file their price schedules and 
change those schedules to conform 
with the decree of the Secretary in 
case he finds them unreasonable. The 
stockyard owners and others are also 
required to keep their accounts in the 
manner prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture so as to disclose all 
their transactions and the ownership 
of their business. 

With regard to his policy in admin- 
istering the law, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace says: 

The power placed in the hands of the 
supervising agency is very great, and could 
be used to cause much annoyance and un- 
necessary expense to those who come under 
the law. I am all the more conscious of 
this because, for the time being, I happen 
to be the one who is charged with this re- 
sponsibility. Therefore, I wish to make 
it perfectly clear that without prejudice 
of any kind my whole effort will be to 
administer this law in a constructive way, 
and with the purpose of promoting the live- 
stock and meat industry and safeguarding 
the legitimate interests of every one con- 
nected with it. There will be no arbitrary 
or offensive exercise of power. There will 
be no interference with the free operation 
of legitimate business nor imposition of 
burdensome and unnecessary rules and reg- 
ulations. Discretionary powers will be 
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used fairly and with due regard to all 
concerned. 


THE FUTURES TRADING ACT 


Confident that in the enactment of 
the Packers and Stockyards act a 
definite step had been taken toward 
securing a square deal for all con- 
cerned in the marketing of live stock 
and meat products, the agrarian bloc 
in Congress turned its attention to 
remedying certain long-standing 
evils in the handling of grain. The 
result of these activities was the Fu- 
tures Trading act, designed to pre- 
vent speculation and gambling in 
grain, which the law defines as in- 
cluding wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, 
flax and sorghum. 

Gambling in grain may be quite ac- 
curately described as betting that the 
price will go up or down within cer- 
tain dates. It usually takes the form 
of “ trading in futures,” which means 
that the grain gamblers sell millions 
and millions of bushels of grain 


which they contract to “ deliver ” on- 


some future date. The grain, how- 
ever, is not delivered. The “ selling ’”” 
gambler does not intend to deliver it; 
the “ buying” gambler does not in- 
tend to insist on its delivery; both 
settle in cash the difference between 
the delivery price and the market 
price on the delivery date. 

Under this gambling régime the 
staple grain crops are sold over and 
over again. The 1920 corn crop of 
3,000,000,000 bushels was sold three 
times over before a bushel of it 
reached the market. Most of the sales 
were “paper” sales by the grain 
gamblers. The grain growers con- 
tend that this gambling forces down 
the producer’s price and forces up 
the price to the consumer. 

The Futures Trading act under- 
takes to abolish this whole system of 
grain gambling by imposing a tax of 
20 cents on every bushel involved in 
transactions known as “ puts” and 
“calls,” and on all contracts for 
future delivery except where the sell- 
ers are the actual owners or growers 
cf the grain. “ Puts” and “ calls” 
are contracts giving one the right to 
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deliver or call for the delivery of cer- 
tain amounts of grain at a fixed price 
and time. In actual practice the grain 
is rarely delivered on these contracts. 
The contracts are merely bets on the 
price. The new law proposes to de- 
stroy this sort of gambling by taxing 
the transaction. 

Friends of the law admit that it 
will not destroy all gambling in grain; 
to a certain extent its action will be 
defeated by the persistence of what 
is called the ‘“ hedge” in legitimate 
marketing as well as in gambling. 
The “hedge” is a sort of insurance 
against price fluctuation in grain 
bought and sold for future delivery. 
A grain buyer is buying wheat from 
the farmers during the harvest. He 
knows that tomorrow he will buy in 
the neighborhood of 20,000 bushels. 
Wheat on the Minneapolis wheat ex- 
change is selling for $1.50. He in- 
structs his broker in Minneapolis to 
sell 20,000 bushels at or near that 
price for delivery on some future 
date. This is “ selling a future,” but 
it is protected by the present law 
as a legitimate part of grain market- 
ing. In the Congressional investiga- 
tions preceding the enactment of the 
Futures Trading act it appeared that 
many grain buyers, millers and ex- 
porters make use of this “ hedge” in 
the actual handling of grain. But the 
same device is used by the specula- 
tors. The grain marketing experts 
who appeared before the Congres- 
sional committees were unable to de- 
vise legislation under the present 
marketing system which would 
abolish the “ hedge” as a gambling 
device and at the same time permit 
its use in legitimate grain marketing. 


EFFECT OF THE LAW 


The law as enacted undertakes to 
destroy manipulation of grain prices 
and to minimize grain gambling. It 
compels Boards of Trade and Grain 
Exchanges to make proper rules to 
prevent unfair practices, abolishes 


the so-called “ bucket shops,” com- 
pels exchanges and brokers to keep 
proper accounts, undertakes to pre- 
vent the dissemination of false mar- 
ket reports and makes it mandatory 
for the Grain Exchanges to admit to 
their membership co-operative asso- 
ciations of grain producers, who have 
hitherto been barred. 

When Boards of Trade and Grain 
Exchanges live up to the provisions 
vf the Futures Trading act and the 
administrative regulations imposed, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to designate them as “ con- 
tract markets.” These organizations 
then receive exemption from the tax 
of 20 cents a bushel on contracts for 
future delivery.* 

Among the things made mandatory 
on Boards of Trade to qualify for this 
exemption are these: That they pre- 
vent the “ dissemination by the board 
or any member thereof of false, mis- 
leading or inaccurate reports .con- 
cerning crop or market information 
or conditions that affect or tend to 
affect the price of commodities,” and, 
further, that they “ prevent the ma- 
nipulation of prices or the cornering 
of any grain by the dealers or oper- 
ators upon such board.” 

It has taken twenty-five years to 
write this prohibitory legislation into 
the Federal statute law. The grain 
growers are confident that this en- 
tering wedge will be driven deeper 
and deeper, until poker playing with 
the nation’s grain resources is com- | 
pletely stopped. The live-stock pro- 
ducers are equally hopeful that the 
new legislation will defend the Amer- 
ican people against the machinations 
of monopolistic packing industries. 





*Suits have been instituted at Chicago in the 
United States District Court to test the consti- 
tutionality of both the Packers and Stockyards 
act and the Futures Trading act. Pending a de- 
cision, the Supreme Court has instructed the 
Secretary of Agriculture to designate the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade as a “ contract market ’ 


and has suspended the collection of the 20 cents 
a bushel fine imposed by the law until the litiga- 
tion is ended. Otherwise the enforcement of 


both laws throughout the country is now in 
operation, Congress having made the necessary 
appropriation in the Emergency Deficiency bill. 











Powerful Alexanderson alternators, the machines. at the radio central, which generate the 
current that conveys teiegraph or telephone messages to amazing distances, 


THE LONG ARM OF RADIO 


By RAYMOND FRANCIS YATES 


Wonders of recent wireless inventions which make it possible to 
telephone across the Atlantic and to telegraph around the world 
—How 300,000 amateurs are getting musical programs out of 


the air every day 


WENTY years ago radio was a 
. plaything of scientists. Today, 
15 per cent. of international 
communication is carried on by 
means of ethereal impulses. The last 
three years have brought tremendous 
progress—progress so rapid, indeed, 
that the man in the street does not 
have even an inkling of its far-reach- 
ing character. 

As to the “how” of the new sci- 
ence: We all have a more or less hazy 
idea that radio waves are formed by 
a disturbance of the ether. When one 
throws a stone into a quiet pool of 
water there is a splash, and waves 


radiate from it in all directions. We 
might look upon a radio transmitting 
station as being an instrument that 
sets up splashes in the ether. These 
splashes produce waves, which travel 
in all directions, and which can be 
picked up by suitable apparatus and 
transformed back into electric cur- 
rents that are made audible in head 
’phones. If the transmitting station 
has a range of 3,000 miles, this means 
that every receiving station within 
that distance will be able to receive 
the message sent forth. It is con- 
venient to think of the ether as an all- 
pervading substance; in fact, it would 
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be well, as a matter of analogy, to 
look upon the world as a sponge 
soaked in ether. This brief explana- 
tion should be sufficient to relieve 
the reader of the mistaken idea that 
radio messages are made up of visible 
flashes from the transmitting an- 
tenna. 


Intensive radio development took 
place during the war, and progress 
that would otherwise have taken ten 
years was crowded into three. Radio 
history was made rapidly. 


It is gratifying to know that Amer- 
ica has taken the lead in the develop- 
ment of radio telegraphy. There was 
recently opened at Rocky Point, Long 
Island, a powerful radio station de- 
signed to make New York the focal 
point of radio-telegraphic communica- 
tion throughout the world. This pow- 





E. F. W. ALEXANDERSON 
Consulting engineer of the General Electric 
Company, whose invention of the high-fre- 
quency alternator has made it possible to 

send wireless messages around the earth. 


erful transmitter, the aerials of which 
are supported by no less than seven- 
ty-two 410-foot steel towers, and 
spread over a space of ten square 
miles, will enable this country to com- 
municate with six foreign nations 
simultaneously. Besides this we have 
several other transatlantic stations 
and one transpacific station. 

Modern transoceanic radio teleg- 
raphy is carried on in a way some- 
what different from that of a few 
years ago. What is known as a re- 
mote control systgm has come into 
vogue. The big ¥ransatlantic sta- 
tions at New Brunswick and Rocky 
Point are attended to only by e 
gineers and mechanics, who see tha 
the apparatus is kept in condition. 
The operators for these stations are 
located at a central point on Broad 
Street, New York City. Here the 
transatlantic transmission and re- 
ception are controlled. When the 
transmitting operator presses a small 
telegraphic key on his desk at the 
Broad Street control room, the im- 
pulse is carried by wire to the switch- 
boards of the big stations. Here the 
comparatively feeble current con- 
trolled by the key passes into what is 
known as a relay. This relay can be 
looked upon as another key which 
controls a still heavier current, and 
this heavier current in turn controls 
a still stronger relay. The last relay 
controls the powerful, high-frequency 
electric currents that are produced by 
the Alexanderson alternators. The 
Alexanderson alternators are really 
electric generators, or dynamos, so 
to speak, which produce alternating 
current that oscillates back and forth 
many thousands of times a second. 
When the operator at Broad Street 
presses his key, 3,000-horsepower of 
electrical energy is released by the 
aerial system as a stream of electro- 
magnetic waves in the all-pervading 
ether. 


The transatlantic receiving sta- 
tions are located from twenty-five to — 
forty miles from the transmitter. 
The purpose of this is to prevent in- 
terference, so that receiving and 
transmitting can be carried on simul- 
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(Radio Corporation of America.) 







Transatlantic operating room in New York City, where wireless messages are sert to and 
received from all parts of Europe by expert operators. The plant that furnishes the current 
is thirty or forty miles away 





By means of this appartus in a Pittsburrh church, the congregation listened to a preacher in 
another city, whose voice was transmitted perfectly through the horn-shaped ‘‘ loud speaker ” 
above the pulpit, by means of the kite-shaped antenna at the right. 
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taneously. The receiving arm of the 
New Brunswick (N. J.) station is on 
Long Island. Here the transatlantic 
messages are detected by an experi- 
enced radio man, and after amplifica- 
tion the messages are placed on land 
wires and carried to the Broad Street 
office in lower Manhattan, where 
they are either read in the form of 
dots and dashes or registered on a 
fast-moving tape at the rate of from 
sixty to one hundred words a minute. 
Rapid transmission is possible by the 
use of a perforated tape, which is run 
through an automatic sender. This 
method of sending is gradually re- 
placing the use of the hand key. 

The business interests of the 
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A few of the seventy-two towers, each 410 

feet high, which constitute the new and 

powerful central radio station near Port 
Jefferson, L. I. 
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United States are rapidly finding a 
place for radio. The Ford interests 
now have an interplant system, and 
many other large manufacturers, in- 
cluding the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
have come to realize that radio can 
be of use to them. Many of the power 
companies located in the mountain 
passes of the West keep in touch with 
their home offices by radio teleg- 
raphy, and large contractors who 
have construction work in isolated 
places manage to communicate with 
their home offices by - radiophone. 
Newspapers are using radio. The 
New York Times now receives much 
of its transatlantic news by radio 
telegraphy. The messages are first 
recorded directly upon a_ phono- 
graphic cylinder at high speed and 
read off later. The New York Stock 
Exchange has been experimenting 
with radio, and radio communica- 
tion between cities is now an estab- 
lished thing. 

The night of Dec. 7, 1921, marked 
a new era in amateur wireless work, 
for on that and succeeding nights 
more than a score of American and 
Canadian amateur operators first 
realized their ambition of “ getting 
across” the Atlantic. Though the 
law limits amateurs to compara- 
tively short wave lengths, some of 
their messages during that historic 
test covered the 3,000 miles of ocean 
and were accurately recorded at an 
amateur receiving station in Scot- 
land. 

Toward the end of 1921 a photo- 
graph of President Harding was 
flashed across the Atlantic Ocean 
from Annapolis to Paris in twenty 
minutes. This feat was achieved with 
an ingenious apparatus invented by 
Edouard Bélin. The picture, of 
course, was not transmitted in ma- 
terial form, but was translated into 
radio-telegraphic. impulses, which 
were recorded on the distant ap- 
paratus. The work done along this line 
opens up a new field. Within a few 
years we shall probably be transmit- 
ting important news pictures over 
great distances, and then how easy it 
will be even to sign checks and im- 
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portant papers through the ether! 
In fact, a signature sent by this 
method has already been recognized 
as legal in France. The possibility 
of criminal detection is also interest- 
ing in this connection. A criminal’s 
likeness can be sent broadcast to any 
part of the country within the space 
of a few minutes. 

Wireless telephone apparatus has 
reached a point of perfection that en- 
ables it now to be applied to commer- 
cial affairs. The human voice has 
been wafted across the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. In the not far dis- 
tant future we shall be able to pick 
the telephone receiver off the hook 
and ask central to connect us by 
radiophone with any telephone sub- 
scriber in Europe or any vessel on 
the ocean. It will not require a very 
complicated system. The operator 
will simply connect us by wire with 
a radio telephone transmitting and 
receiving station. When we. speak 
into the transmitter in our home it 
will be like speaking into the 
transmitter of the _ radio _ tele- 
phone station, though the station may 
be a good many miles away. One’s 
voice will be sent forth across the sea 
by this radio telephone station, and 
on the other side it will be picked up 
and sent again into a land wire, 
through the telephone exchange, and 
on to the person with whom one 
wishes to talk. The gap is simply 
filled by radio telephony. Within ten 
years it will probably be a common 
thing for a person to be called to 
the telephone on a transatlantic liner 
to speak with his home or office. 

This system is in use today on a 
small scale between the Catalina 
Islands and the City of Los Angeles. 
A Los Angeles telephone subscriber, 
or any subscriber in the United 
States, for that matter, can call a 
person located on the Catalina 
Islands, which are off the coast of 
California. The intervening space 
has been covered by radio telephone 
for the last two years. 

The use of radio in safeguarding 
sea travel has increased in the last 


three years through the development 
and application of what is known as 
the radio compass. With this appara- 
tus the captain of a vessel approach- 
ing a harbor in a fog can learn his 
exact bearings within five minutes. 
Several small “ direction-finding ” 
stations are located at different 
points. These stations are able to de- 
termine the exact direction of a send- 
ing station. They find the direction 
from which the ship’s message is 
coming, and make their report to a 
central station; there the exact posi- 
tion of the vessel is computed, and 
the report is then sent to the captain 
of the inquiring vessel. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture recently inaugurated a 
radio farm service, which has proved 
to be both practical and profitable. 
Nine broadcasting stations are lo- 
cated in various parts of the country, 
and these are used to send forth 
weather and market reports, together 
with other information of value to 
tillers of the soil. With an outfit that 
need not cost over $25 a farmer can 
“listen in” and take advantage of 
this valuable information. 

The Westinghouse Company re- 
cently started a radio telephone 
broadcasting system which will 
eventually cover the entire United 
States. At present radiophone sta- 
tions are operating in Newark, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago and _ Springfield, 
Mass. A musical and educational pro- 
gram is sent out daily. With an outfit 
ranging in price from $25 to $100, 
this music and speechmaking can be 
heard in any home. No unsightly out- 
side wires are needed, nor is a know]l- 
edge of radio essential. Radio has 
reached a point of great popularity 
among amateurs in cities where 
radiophone service is in use. Thou- 
sands of outfits have been sold in the 
last few months. In fact, it is esti- 
mated that there are no less than 
300,000 privately owned receiving 
stations in this country. In Newark, 
for instance, it is quite a common 
thing for Mrs. Jones to take her cre- 
tonne-covered phones along when she 
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A typical but elaborate amateur installation 


goes to call on Mrs. Smith. She plugs 
her phones in on her hostess’s receiv- 
ing equipment, and they listen to the 
radio concerts while knitting and 
sewing. This service is so complete 
that the final number on the program 
consists of bedtime stories for the 
children. 

Radiophone receiving outfits are 
now fighting for their place beside 
the phonograph. In fact, an enter- 
prising manufacturer has already 
brought out a receiving equipment 
that greatly resembles a phonograph 
cabinet. By the use of a loud-speak- 
ing and amplifying apparatus the 
music or voice is made available for 
the entire household without the use 
of phones.* 

Although the United States has 
taken the lead in the development 
and application of radio telegraphy, 





*The Department of Commerce on Feb. 3, 1922, 
issued a temporary order forbidding amateur 
radio sending stations to broadcast addresses 
and music until some system could be worked 
out for preventing the ‘‘ interference ’’ of these 
stations with other wireless activities. The 
boom. in amateur work of this kind is thus 
checked for a time, but there is already a loud 
ery of protest. It is estimated that there are 
more than, 14,000 amateur radio sending stations 
seattered over the country.—EDITor. 


of wireless telephone apparatus, by which any 
one can hear the music and news sent broadcast through the air every evening. 


England, France, Germany and 
Japan are by no means overlooking 
the value of this kind of communica- 
tion. England has already started to 
carry out an ambitious plan which 
will give her an “ All Red Chain ” of 
wireless stations throughout the 
world. Japan recently completed the 
erection of a powerful transmitter 
which places her in direct touch with 
points as far distant as the United 
States. Germany’s powerful Nauen 
station represents the latest advances 
in the art and keeps her in constant 
touch with the commercial activities 
of America. Many German brokers 
have small radio receivers in their 
offices, so that the information re- 
ceived at Nauen can be made in- 
stantly available for use. France has 
provided herself with a number of 
efficient radio stations for world- 
wide communication, and the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula is in direct touch 
with America through the use of a 
newly erected station. Poland is now 
building a transatlantic station, 
which will enable her to avoid the 
cables in her communication with 
America. The radio era is here. 








FINAL FRUITS OF THE ARMS 


CON FERENCE 


Proceedings of the last sessions, in which the labors of twelve 
weeks were crystallized in five epoch-making treaties—Limits set 
on the world’s great navies, and on submarines and poison gas— 
Shantung controversy settled and the open door assured in China 


HE Conference on the Limitation 
of Armament, which had opened 
its sessions on Nov. 12, 1921, 
came formally to an end on the morn- 
ing of Feb. 6, 1922, after the signing 
of five important treaties resulting 
from almost three months’ incessant 
labors. The final session was marked 
by a valedictory address by President 
Harding, who had called the confer- 
ence, and who declared that it had 
written “ the first deliberate and ef- 
fective expression of great powers, in 
the consciousness of peace, of war’s 
utter futility.” 

Its greatest achievement was the 
Five-Power Naval Limitation Treaty, 
by which the perilous competition in 
naval armament between the great 
powers, notably the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan, and, second- 
arily, France and Italy, was definitely 
ended for at least the next decade. 
Next in importance was the signing 
of a five-power treaty prohibiting the 
use of the submarine against mer- 
chant shipping, and also the use of 
poison gas as an instrument of war- 
fare. The Four-Power Pacific Treaty, 
which was signed early in December, 
was also momentous, in that it re- 
placed and did away with the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty, which had alienated 
both the United States and China and 
had generally aroused suspicion of 
British policy in the Far East. 


By the first of these main treaties 
the conference took a long stride to- 
ward its fundamental aim—the lift- 
ing of the world’s gigantic burden of 
armament. By the second and third 


it decreed the elimination of especial- 
ly atrocious weapons developed in the 
World War, and the causes of suspi- 
cion and alienation produced by Brit- 
ain’s alliance with Japan. But the 
conference went still further: it bold- 
ly faced the colossal problem created 
by the situation in China and took ef- 
fective action to do away with condi- 
tions which bore in them the seed of 
future wars. 


Among its accomplishments in this 
field were the signing of the Open 
Door and Tariff Treaties. Under the 
first of these, the whole nine powers 
bound themselves to refrain from 
seeking any unfair or special privi- 
leges in China and to aid China to re- 
gain her sovereignty; a special per- 
manent Board of Reference, further- 
more, was created in Peking to main- 
tain the open-door principle and to 
study and report on all disputes and 
controversies in that connection. Un- 
der the Tariff Treaty, the effective 
customs revenues of China were 
raised to 5 per cent. and special sur- 
taxes were provided for to increase 
the financial resources of China’s de- 
pleted Treasury. 

Important resolutions were also 
passed with a view to correcting 
many abuses and injustices at for- 
eign hands, of which China had been 
for many years the victim. Measures 
were adopted for the eventual elim- 
ination of extraterritorial rights; 
foreign Post Offices were made sub- 
ject to removal within a year; resolu- 
tions for the taking over by China of 
foreign radio stations were passed; 
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all the powers pledged themselves to 
withdraw their military or police 
forces under a procedure to be deter- 
mined by a mutual Chinese and for- 
eign commission; China and all pow- 
ers operating railroads in Chinese 
territory pledged themselves against 
unjust discrimination in rates, and 
the conference went on record as fa- 
voring the eventual unification of all 
Chinese railways under China’s own 
control. All treaties, secret or other- 
wise, concluded by any of the powers 
with China or in respect to China 
were made subject to full publication 
and listing—a provision considered of 
the highest importance alike for the 
maintenance of the open door and for 
the prevention of mutual suspicion 
among the powers themselves. 

Last, but not least, the long-stand- 
ing and dangerous dispute between 
China and Japan over Shantung was 
finally settled on Feb. 4 by a treaty 
concluded under the auspices of the 
conference. The settlement of this 
controversy through the conference, 
if not directly by it, was considered 
by all as one of the most vital of its 
achievements. 


Besides many general agreements 
to “ consult ” among themselves when 
troublesome questions arise, the con- 
ference powers as a Committee of the 
Whole set up a number of commis- 
sions qualified to deal with specific 
problems. Nine such commissions, 
conferences or boards were estab- 
lished, namely: 


1. A five-power conference (created by 
the naval limitation treaty), to meet eight 
years hence to discuss the question of naval 
armament anew. 

2. A five-power commission to revise the 
— @f warfare in the light of the World 

ar. 

3. A board of reference to consider eco- 
nomic and railway questions in China— 
what may be called the Open Door Commis- 
sion. 

4. A nine-power commission on “ extra- 
territoriality ” rights in China. 

5. A special conference to prepare the 
way for Chinese tariff revision. 

6. A separate commission to revise the ex- 
isting Chinese tariff. 

7. A conference of Chinese officials and 
foreigr diplomats at Peking, to meet sub- 
ject to China’s request, in order to deter- 
mine the procedure under which foreign 


military or police troops shall be withdrawn 
from China. 

8. A conference of the managers of for- 
eign wireless stations in China and the Chi- 
n2se Communicatiors Minister, to work out 
the details of radio regulation 

9. A joint Sino-Japanese Shantung Com- 
mission to determine the procedure under 
which Japan shall restore Kiao-Chau and 
Shantung rights to China. 

_.The results listed above were the 
concrete achievements. Action of va- 
rious kinds was taken in many other 
directions. In cases like that of land 
armament and auxiliary craft limita- 
tion, as well as the twenty-one de- 
mands and the Japanese occupation 
of Siberia, the conference, guided 
wholly by the necessity of complete 
unanimity, had to limit itself to what 
was possible. All in all, its delegates 
adjourned with a sense of success 
achieved. Eloquent was the fact that 
both the Chinese and Japanese dele- 
gations issued statements expressing 
their appreciation of its work, and 
that Hsu Shih-chang, the President of 
China, sent a special message of 
thanks and appreciation to President 
Harding when the conference closed. 
President Harding himself, in his 
farewell address of Feb. 6, called the 
work of the conference “ a truly great 
achievement, the beginning of a new 
and better epoch in human progress.” 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S ADDRESS 


The President’s address of Feb. 6 
summarizing the results of the con- 
ference was in full as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Con- 
ference: Nearly three months ago it was 
my privilege to utter to you sincerest words 
of welcome to the Capital of our Republic, 
to suggest the spirit in which you were in- 
vited, and to intimate the atmosphere in 
which you were asked to confer. In a very 
general way, perhaps, I ventured to express 
a hope for the things toward which our 
aspirations led us. 

Today it is my greater privilege, and 
even greater pleasure, to come to make ac- 
knowledgment. It is one of the supreme 
compensations of life to contemplate a 
worth-while accomplishment. 

It cannot be other than seemly for me, 
as the only chief of government so circum- 
stanced as to be able to address the con- 
ference, to speak congratulations and to 
offer the thanks of our nation, our people; 
perhaps I dare volunteer to utter them for 
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the world. My own gratification is beyond 
my capacity to express. 

This conference has wrought a truly 
great achievement. It is hazardous some- 
times to speak in superlatives, and I will 
be restrained. But I will say, with every 
confidence, that the faith plighted here to- 
day, kept in national honor, will mark the 
beginning of a new and better epoch in 
human progress. 

Stripped to the simplest fact, what is the 
spectacle which has inspired a new hope 
for the world? Gathered about this table 
nine great nations of the earth—not all to 
be sure, but those most directly concerned 
with the problems at hand—have met and 
have conferred on questions of great im- 
port and common concern, on problems 
menacing their peaceful relationship, on 
burdens threatening a common peril. In 
the revealing light of the public opinion of 
the world, without surrender of sovereignty, 
without impaired nationality or affronted 
national pride, a solution has been found in 
unanimity, and today’s adjournment is 
marked by rejoicing in the things accom- 
plished. If the world has hungered for 
new assurance, it may feast at the banquet 
which the conference has spread. 

I am sure the people of the United States 
are supremely gratified, and yet there is 
scant appreciation of how marvelously you 
have wrought. When the days were drag- 
ging and agreements were delayed, when 
there were obstacles within and hindrances 
without, few stopped to realize that here 
was a conference of sovereign powers 
where only unanimous agreement could be 
made the rule. Majorities could not decide 
without impinging on national rights. There 
were no victors to command, no vanquished 
to yield. All had voluntarily to agree in 
translating the conscience of our civiliza- 
tion and give concrete expression to world 
opinion. 

And you have agreed in spite of all dif- 
ficulties, and the agreements are proclaimed 
to the world. No new standards of national 
honor have been sought, but the indictments 
of national dishonor have been drawn, and 
the world is ready to proclaim the odious- 
ness of perfidy or infamy. 

It is not pretended that the pursuit of 
peace and the limitations of armament are 
new conceits, or that the conference is a 
new conception either in settlement of war 
or in writing the conscience of international 
relationship. 

Indeed, it is not new to have met in the 
realization of war’s supreme penalties. The 
Hague conventions are examples of the one, 
the conferences of Vienna, of Berlin, of Ver- 
sailles, are outstanding instances of the 
other. 

The Hague conventions were defeated by 
the antagonism of one strong power whose 
indisposition to co-operate and sustain led 
it to one of the supreme tragedies which 
have come to national eminence. Vienna 


and Berlin sought peace founded on the in- 
justices of war, and sowed the seeds of 
future conflict, and hatred was armed 
where conference was stifled. 


It is fair to say that human progress, the 
growing intimacy of international relation- 
ship, developed by communication and trans- 
portation, attended by a directing world 
opinion, have set the stage more favorably 
here. You have met in that calm delibera- 
tion and that determined resolution which 
have made a just peace, in righteous rela- 
tionship, its own best guarantee. 

It has been the fortune of this conference 
to sit in a day far enough removed from 
war’s bitterness, yet near enough to war’s 
horrors, to gain the benefit of both the 
hatred of war and the yearning for peace. 
Too often heretofore the decades following 
such gatherings have been marked by the 
difficult undoing of their decisions. But 
your achievement is supreme, because no 
seed of conflict has been sown, no reaction 
in regret or resentment ever can justify re- 
sort to arms. 

It little matters what we appraise as the 
outstanding accomplishment. Any one of 
them alone would have justified the con- 
ference. But the whole achievement has so 
cleared the atmosphere that it will seem 
like breathing the refreshing air of a new 
morn of promise. 


Wuat HAs BEEN WROUGHT 


You have written the first deliberate 
and effective expression of great powers, in 
consciousness of peace, of war’s utter futil- 
ity, and chalienged the sanity of competi- 
tive preparation for each other’s destruc- 
tion. You have halted folly and lifted bur- 
dens and revealed to the world that the one 
sure way to recover from the sorrow and 
ruin and staggering obligations of a world 
war is to end the strife in preparation for 
more of it, and turn human energies to the 
constructiveness of peace. 

Not all the world is yet tranquilized. But 
here is the example, to imbue with new hope 
all who dwell in apprehension. At this table 
came understanding, and understanding 
brands armed conflict as abominable in the 
eyes of enlightened civilization. 

I once believed in armed preparedness. I 
advocated it. But I have come now To be- 
lieve there is better preparedness in a pub- 
lic mind and a world opinion made ready 
to grant justice precisely as it exacts it. 
And justice is better serviced in confer- 
ences of peace than in conflicts at arms. 


How simple it all has been! When you 
met here twelve weeks ago there was not a 
commitment, not an obligation, except that 
which each delegation owed to the Govern- 
ment commissioning it. But human service 
was calling, world conscience was impelling, 
and world opinion directing. 

No intrigue, no offensive or defensive al- 
lianeces, no involvements have wrought your 
agreements, but reasoning with each other 
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to common understandfng has made new 
relationships among Governments and peo- 
ples, new securities for peace, and new op- 
portunities for achievement and attending 
happiness. 

Here have been established the contacts 
of reason, here have come the inevitable un- 
derstandings of face-to-face exchanges 
when passion does not inflame. The very 
atmosphere shamed national selfishness in- 
to retreat. Viewpoints were exchanged, dif- 
ferences composed and you came to under- 
stand how common, after all, are human as- 
pirations; how alike, indeed, and how easily 
reconcilable are our natéonal aspirations; 
how sane and simple and satisfying to seek 
the relationships of peace and security. 

When you first.met I told you of our 
America’s thought to see less of armament 
and none of war; that we sought nothing 
which is another’s, and we were unafraid. 
but that we wished to join you in doing 
that finer and nobler thing which no nation 
can do alone. We rejoice in that accom- 
plishment. It may be that the naval holi- 
day here contracted will expire with the 
treaties, but I do not believe it. 

Those of us who live another decade are 
more likely to witness a growth of public 
opinion, strengthened by the new experi- 
ence, which will make nations more ccn- 
cerned with living to the fulfillment of 
God’s high intent than with agencies of 
warfare gnd destruction. 


POINTS TO FUTURE CONFERENCES. 


Since this conference of nations has 
pointed with unanimity to the way of peace 
today, like conferences in the future, under 
appropriate conditions and with aims both 
well conceived and definite, may illumine 
the highways and byways of human activ- 
ity. The torches of understanding have 
been lighted, and they ought to glow and 
encircle the globe. 

Again, gentlemen of the conference, con- 
gratulations and the gratitude of the 
United States. To Belgium, to the British 
Empire, to China, to France, to Italy, to 
Japan, to the Netherlands and to Portugal, 
I can wish no more than the same feeling 
which we experience, of honorable and hon- 
ored contribution to happy human advance- 
ment and a new sense of security in the 
righteous pursuits of peace and all attend- 
ing good fortune. 


From our own delegates I have known 
from time to time of your activities and 
of the spirit of conciliation and of adjust- 
ment and the cheering readiness of all of 
you to strive for that unanimity so essential 
to accomplishment. Without it there would 
have been failure. With it you have heart- 
ened the world. 

And I know our guests will pardon me 
while I make grateful acknowledgment to 
the American delegation—to you, Mr. Sec- 
retary Hughes; to you, Senator Lodge; to 
you, Senator Underwood; to you, Mr. Root 


—to all of you for your able and splendid 
and highly purposed and untiring endeavors 
in behalf of our Govrnment and our people; 
and to our excellent Advisory Committee 
which gave to you so dependable a reflex 
of that American public opinion which 
charts the course of this Republic. 


It is all so fine, so gratifying, so reassur- 
ingly full of promise, that above the mur- 
murings of a world sorrow not yet silenced; 
above the groans which come of excessive 
burdens not yet lifted, but now to be light- 
ened; above the discouragements of a world 
yet struggling to find itself after surpass- 
ing upheaval, there is the note of rejoicing, 
which is not alone ours or yours or of all of 
us, but comes from the hearts of men of all 
the world. 


. THE LAST WEEKS’ SESSIONS 


Three sessions of the Far Eastern 
Committee—Jan. 16, 17 and 18— 
were devoted to discussing the “ open 
door” in China, the policy first de- 
fined by Secretary Hay in 1908, ac- 
cepted by all the powers throughout 
the last twe1.ty years, and variously 
confirmed by the American Govern- 
ment in recent times. The subject 
first cante up at the session of Jan. 
16, with which the record virtually 
closed in January CURRENT HISTORY. 


At that session Secretary Hughes 
presented a series of four resolutions, 
restating the open-door principle and 
providing for a permanent commis- 
sion of jurists in China, empowered 
to maintain it and to investigate and 
decide on all questions in connection 
with it. In the debate that followed, 
it soon became evident that both 
France and Japnen were opposed to Mr. 
Hughes’s fourth resolution, which 
opened the possibility that existing 
concessions might be referred to this 
permanent commission. The first 
three resolutions were finally adopted 
on Jan. 18, with only one slight modi- 
fication; the fourth was omitted. The 
text of the three resolutions, as 
finally passed, was 1s follows: 


I. With a view to applying more effec- 
tually the principles of the open door or 
equality of opportunity in China for the 
trade and industry of all nations, the pow- 
ers other than China represented at this 
conference agree: 

(a) Not to seek or to support their na- 
tionals in seeking any arrangement which 
might purport to establish in favor of their 











interests any general superiority of right 
with vespect to commercial or economic 
development in any designated region of 
China; 

(b) Not to seek or to support their na- 
tionals in seeking any such monopoly or 
preferences as would deprive other na- 
tionals of the right of undertaking any 
legitimate trade or industry in China or of 
participating with the Chinese Government 
or with any local authority* in any category 
or public enterprise which by reason of its 
scope, duration or geographical extent is 
calculated to frustrate the principle of equal 
opportunity. 

It is understood that this agreement is 
not to be so construed as to prohibit the 
acquisition of such properties or rights as 
may be necessary to the conduct of a par- 
ticular commercial, industrial or financial 
undertaking or to the encouragement of 
invention and research. 

II. The Chinese Government takes note 
of the above agreement and declares its 
intention of being guided by the same prin- 
ciples in dealing with applications for eco- 
nomic right and privileges from Govern- 
ments and nationals of all foreign countries 
whether parties to that agreement or not. 

Ill. The powers, including China, repre- 
sented at this conference agree in principle 
to the establishment in China of a Board 
of Reference to which any question arising 
on the above agreement and -declaration 
may be referred for investigation and re- 
port. (A detailed scheme for the constt- 
tution of the board shall be framed by the 
special conference referred to in Article iL. 
of the convention on Chinese customs 
duties.) 


SECRETARY HUGHES’S PROPOSALS 


All the powers, said Secretary 
Hughes in bringing up the resolu- 
tions, were in agreement regarding 
the desirability of maintaining this 
principle. Long discussions on the 
question of concessions or preferen- 
tial economic privileges—the next 
item on the agenda—might be 
avoided, he said, if the conference 
would adopt ‘“‘a statement of prin- 
ciple in amplification of the so-called 
open-door principle.” It was ob- 
vious, he added, that to grant to any 
one power special concessions of a 
monopolistic or preferential charac- 
ter was in opposition to the open-door 
principle. He then presented a draft 
resolution pledging the conference 
powers not to seek or to support their 
nationals in seeking such monopo- 











#In the draft as originally proposed, the text 
read ‘‘ any Provincial Government.”’ 
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listic or preferehtial rights, with the 
exception only of the acquisition of 
properties or rights necessary to the 
conduct of a particular undertaking. 
(Later interpreted by Mr. Balfour as 
referring to railroads, telephones, 
telegraph systems, &c.) 

Sir Auckland Geddes and Mr. Bal- 
four, in the ensuing discussion, took 
the stand that the resolution proposed 
was inadequate, in that it did not pro- 
vide machinery to settle the inevi- 
table disputes of interpretation that 
would arise from the exception laid 
down. These objections were care- 
fully weighed by Secretary Hughes, 
and at the open:ng of the next session, 
Jan. 17, he presented his resolutions 
in a new anc amended form, the text 
of which was that finally adopted. 
Resolution IV., which was eventually 
omitted, read as follows: 

IV. The powers, including China, -repre- 
sented at this conference agree that any 
provisions of an existing concession which 
appear inconsistent with those of another 
concession or with the principles of the 
above agreement or declaration may be sub- 
mitted by the parties concerned to the Board 
of Reference when established for the pur- 


pose of endeavoring to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory adjustment on equitable terms. 


After reading all four resolutions 
Secretary Hughes explained that 
Article I. was intended to define, 


with as much precision as the sub- . 


ject allowed, the accepted under- 
standing of what the open-door prin- 
ciple really is; it could not provide 
for all contingencies nor even at- 
tempt to state them. Article III., he 
said, set up machinery for resolving 
all questions in a sane and practical 
way; the permanent board it consti- 
tuted would have no power to make 
decisions or to interfere in any way 
with the freedom and sovereignty of 
any State, but would be charged only 
with the duty of investigation and 
report; by mere elucidation of the 
facts, it would undoubtedly aid in 
finding a solution of any contro- 
versy. As for Article IV., that pro- 
vided for inquiry and report and ef- 
fects a readjustment where there 
existed conflicting claims. 
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INSUPERABLE OPPOSITION 


This last article became the storm 
centre of the debate, implying as it 
did a retroactive construction for the 
revision of already existing conces- 
sions. So unexpected was this pro- 
posal that when Secretary Hughes 
completed his explanations there was 
an embarrassing interim of silence. 
This was finally broken by Signor 
Schanzer, head of the Italian delega- 
tion, who rose to ask further explana- 
tion of Article I. Secretary Hughes 
replied that Paragraphs (a) and (b) 
of this article, though consistent and 
even complementary, were different 
in scope: (a) related to a general 
superiority of rights in the develop- 
ment of designated regions (i. e., 
spheres of influence) ; (b).to particu- 
lar concessions of a monopolistic or 
preferential character, which ex- 
cluded other nations from under- 
takings either alone or in co-opera- 
tion with the Chinese Government, 
and thus infringed the open-door 
principle. 

Senator Schanzer was _ satisfied, 
and the Italian delegation accepted 
the American proposal. Sir Auck- 
land Geddes voiced a similar assent 
for the British Empire delegation. 
Albert Sarraut, however, head of 
the French delegation, found objec- 
tions. First of all, he wished to know 
if it was intended to make the revi- 
sion power of the permanent board 
retroactive. Secretary Hughes re- 
plied that this was the intention, but 
emphasized the fact that the board 
was a purely advisory one, and that 
no power would be bound by its de- 
cisions. M. Sarraut then said that 
he agreed to all the resolution except 
Article IV., through which he 
thought the way might be opened to 
abuses through bad faith. Secretary 
Hughes assured him that his observa- 
tions would receive due considera- 
tion. He had not, he admitted, ex- 
pected any objection to Article IV., 
which merely set up machinery for 
the settlement of disputes over con- 
cessions now existing in China. M. 
Sarraut replied that the principle of 


retroactivity had not been generally 
accepted at international conferences, 
snd that he did not believe it wise to 
adopt the principle that existing con- 
tracts could be made subject to re- 
vision. Baron Shidehara for Japan 
declared himself in agreement with 
the general principles of the resolu- 
tion, but wished more time to study 
it before any decisive action was 
taken. 


At the next session, Jan. 18, the 
debate on the American proposals 
was resumed. Baron Shidehara 
asked how the proposed Board of 
Reference would be set up and com- 
posed. Under Article III. of the reso- 
lution this board was to be consti- 
tuted by the special appointees on 
Chinese customs duties. Judging. 
trom the nature of the questions to be 
dealt with, the nine nations repre- 
sented would have to appoint some of 
their ablest jurists, who would have to 
remain permanently inChina or would 
have to be sent there whenever they 
were needed. The question arose, said 
Baron Shidehara, whether jurists 
of this calibre could be spared; there 
was also the consideration of expense 
for the maintenance of such a board. 
Sir Auckland Geddes rose to say that, 
so far as Great Britain was con- 
cerned, he thought his country could 
utilize the services of eminent British 
jurists already resident in Hongkong 
or Shanghai. He believed the other 
nations could solve the problem in a 
similar way. Before sitting down he 
asked the Chairman whether the 
resolution would affect the activities 
of the international consortium. 
Secretary Hughes replied that it was 
not so intended. 


Baron Shidehara then pointed out 
that the resolutions embodied an en- 
tirely new definition of the open- 
door policy, differing from that first 
laid down by Secretary Hay in 1908; 
it seemed natural, therefore, he said, 
that this new definition should not 
have any retroactive force, for fear it 
should affect private parties unfair- 
ly. He proposed to substitute in Ar- 
ticle IV. the words “of a concession 
which may hereafter be granted by 
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China,” instead of the former word- 
ing, “an existing concession.” 


DEFEAT OF ARTICLE IV. 


Secretary Hughes, to controvert 
Baron Shidehara’s view that the am- 
plification of the Hay open-door doc- 
trine was new, read several interna- 
tional documents. The first of these 
was the communication of Ambas- 
sador Choate to Lord Salisbury in 
1899, saying that the United States 
did not admit the right of any coun- 
try to hold positions in China which 
interfered with the rights of Ameri- 
can nationals. Subsequent state- 
ments were read by Secretary 
Hughes from the British, French 
and Italian Governments recogniz- 
ing the American stand; then the re- 
statement by Secretary Hay in 1900, 
in notes to the six powers holding 
leases in China, and finally the 
declaration by Great Britain and 
Germany in 1900 recognizing the 
principle. He also read the assent of 
various other Governments, includ- 
ing the American note to the Japa- 
nese Government in 1908, outlining 
the policy toward China, and ending 
with a sketch of the Root-Takahira 
correspondence. 

In the light of all these confirma- 
tions, said Secretary Hughes, he 
could not agree that the restatement 
«embodied in his resolutions contained 
anything new. It was rather a more 
precise and definite statement of a 
principle long admitted and to which 
the Governments had given their 
unqualified adherence for twenty 
vears. 

The first suggestion to eliminate 
the contentious Article IV. came 
from Sir Robert Borden, Canadian 
representative on the British Empire 
delegation. If this article were 
omitted, he pointed out, it would 
still be open for the powers, if they 
saw fit, to give consent to the deter- 
mination or investigation of any rele- 
vant question by the Board of Ref- 
erence to be established under Article 
III. Mr. Alfred Sze, speaking for 
China, thanked the delegates for 
their zeal on behalf of the open-door 





principle, and made it plain that his 
delegation wished Article IV. to re- 
main. When Mr. Hughes asked for 
opinions, Baror Shidehara veered 
trom his former position in favor of 
emendation of Article IV., and said 
that Japan approved the suggestion 
of Sir Robert Borden in favor of its 
elimination. The French delegation 
also supported this. Senator Schan- 
zer for Italy hesitated to express his 
view until he knew that of the Amer- 
ican delegation. Secretary Hughes 
then said that in view of the pre- 
vailing attitude it would perhaps be 
best to omit Article IV. He put the 
remaining three articles to the vote, 
and they were adopted by all, the 
Chinese only making the reservation 
that they would be free to bring up 
Article IV. on a subsequent occasion. 


Baron Shidehara made a state- 
ment urging China to open her doors 
fully to foreign capital and to for- 
cign trade and enterprise. He re- 
ferred to the important statement 
made by Mr. Sze at the meeting of 
Nov. 16, declaring that China wished 
to make her vast natural resources 
available to all people that needed 
them. He hoped that China would 
formulate a policy in favor of extend- 
ing to foreigners, as far as possible, 
the opportunity of co-operation in the 
development and utilization of these 
resources. The rest of the session 
was taken up with discussion of 
Chinese railways. 


RESOLUTIONS ON RAILROADS 


The discussion which began at this 
point in the session of Jan. 18 re- 
sulted the next day in the adoption 
of two important resolutions on 
China’s railways, and the commit- 
ment of the whole subject; including 
specifically the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, to a subcommittee for 
study. Secretary Hughes began it 
by stressing the extreme complexity 
of the question, especially in relation 
to the Chinese Eastern Railway. The 
United States, he declared, had no in- 
terest whatsoever in the ownership 
of this important line, and no desire 
to secure control; it wished only to 
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do all in its power to promote the 
proper conduct of the road, as one 
of the greatest instrumentalities of 
commerce in the East. He suggested 
that a subcommittee of experts be 
appointed, representative of all the 
nine powers present, “to consider at 
once whether there was anything 
that could be done at this conference 
which would aid in promoting the 
efficiency of the railroad and its 
proper management.” Mr. Hanihara 
of the Japanese delegation made the 
point that not all the nine powers 
present were interested in the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway. Secretary 
Hughes, however, held that it was 
advisable to have the views of as 
many powers as possible. The rec- 
ommendation was then unanimously 
adopted. The personnel of the sub- 
committee, as announced at the close 
of the official communique of this 
session, was as follows: 

United States—Dewitt C. Poole, chief of 
the division of Russian Affairs of the State 
Department, Chairman. 

Belgium—M. Lemaire de Warzee. 

British Empire—M. W. Lampson. 

China—Dr. Hawkling Yen. 

France—M. Kammerer. 

Italy—Count Emilio Pagliano. 

Japan—Mr. Matsudaira. 


Netherlands—Mr. de Kat Engelino. 
Portugal—Captain E. de Vasconcellos. 


[The Chairman called for resolu- 
tions on the subject of Chinese rail- 
ways in general. Sir Auckland 
Geddes offered one which would 
commit the Chinese Government to 
practice no discrimination on any of 
its railroads. The avenue leading in 
through that open door which they 
had just been discussing, he said, 
was becoming more and more an 
avenue of railroads. It was in the 
common interest of all countries that 
there should be equality of treat- 
ment. He offered his resolution 
from this viewpoint. Secretary 


Hughes stressed the importance of 
adopting a definite stand as to rail- 
way operation by China in the fu- 
ture, and he therefore offered an ad- 
ditional resolution declaring that the 
powers wished to see China enabled 
as soon as possible to weld her rail- 
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roads into one unified system. 
Both resolutions were circulated 
among the delegations, and after 
some further debate were adopted 
with slight modifications at the fol- 
lowing session on Jan. 19. The 
Geddes resolution, as finally passed, 
was as follows: 


The Chinese Government declares that 
throughout the whole of the railways in 
China it will not exercise or permit any un- 
fair discrimination of any kind. In partic- 
ular there shall be no discrimination what- 
ever, direct or indirect, in respect of charges 
or of facilities on the ground of the nation- 
ality of passengers or the countries from 
which or to which they are proceeding, or 
the origin or ownership of goods or the 
country from which or to which they are 
consigned, or the nationality or ownership 
of the ship or other means of conveying 
such passengers or goods before or after 
their transport on the Chinese railways. 


The other powers represented at this con- 
ference take note of the above declaration 
and make a corresponding declaration in 
respect of any of the aforesaid railways 
over which they or their nationals are in a 
position to exercise any control in virtue of 
any concession, special agreement or other- 
wise. 

Any question arising under this declara- 
tion may be referred by any of the powers 
concerned to the Board of Reference, when 
established, for consideration and report. 


The resolution for railway unifi- 
cation, as finally adopted, read thus: 

The powers represented in this confer- 
ence record their hope that, to the utmost 
degree consistent with legitimate existing 
rights, the future development of railways 
in China shall be so conducted as to enable 
the Chinese Government to effect the uni- 
fication of the railways into a railway sys- 
tem under Chinese control, with such for- 
eign financial and technical assistance as 
may prove necessary in the interests of 
that system. 


In the debate Sir Auckland Geddes 
voiced the belief of the British Em- 
pire delegation that the resolution 
offered by it “‘ would go far to make 
the open door a reality.” He made 
it plain that there was no intention 
to charge China with having prac- 
ticed discrimination in the past, fur- 
ther suggesting that a regime of ab- 
solute fairness and equality in re- 
spect to transportation would grow 
up in China if the Board of Refer- 
ence created by the conference to 
maint.in the principle of the open 
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door were also: empowered to deal 
with any alleged cases of ‘railway dis- 
crimination. He moved that the res- 
olution presented by him should be 
incorporated in the convention on 
the open door. Mr. Sze for China 
asked and received assurance that 
there was nothing in the resolution 
which would impair China’s right to 
classify railroad rates. At the sug- 
gestion of Baron Shidehara, the 
Chairman stated that it was under- 
stood that this classification of rates 
would be made in such a way as to 
avoid any unfair discrimination. 
Japan assenting, the resolution was 
then adopted. The Hughes resolu- 
tion on unification was similarly 
adopted after the Chairman had ex- 
plained that it was indicative of a 
general policy “to aid in the main- 
tenance of a strong and stable ad- 
ministration in China, and of suit- 
able control of the facilities essential 
to such an administration and to the 
prosperity of the people, and that it 
did not in any way suggest the slight- 
est interference with any legitimate 
and existing rights.” 


REDUCING CHINA’S ARMIES 


The Far Eastern Committee on 
Jan. 20 adopted a formal resolution 
asking the Chinese Government to 
reduce the forces of the Tuchuns, or 
military Governors of the Chinese 
provinces. The conference had made 
the recommendation that such a reso- 
lution be drafted after hearing the 
rand of the subcommittee on the 
Chinese customs tariff (Jan. 5). 
Senator Underwood, the Chairman 
of that subcommittee, had drafted 
the resolution and presented it at 
the Jan. 20 session. This is its text 
as finally adopted: 

Ghereas the powers attending this 
conference have been deeply impressed with 
the severe drain on the public revenue of 
China through the maintenance in various 
parts of the country of military forces, ex- 
cessive in number and controlled by the 
military chiefs of the provinces without co- 
ordination;* and 


aihereas the continued maintenance of 
these forces appears to be mainly respon- 
sible for China’s present unsettled. political 
conditions; and 


@Qbhereas it is felt that large and 
prompt. reductions of ‘these forces will not 
only advance the cause of China’s political 
unity and economic development, but will 
hasten her fimancial rehabilitation; 

Cheretore, without any intention to in- 
terfere in the internal problems of ‘China, 
but animated by the sincere desire ‘to see 
China develop and maintain for herself an 
effective and stable Government, alike in 
her own interest and in the general interest 
of trade; and being inspired by the spirit 
of this conference, whose aim is to reduce, 
through the limitation of armaments, the 
enormous disbursements which manifestly 
constitute the greater part of the encum- 
brance upon enterprise and national pros- 
perity; it is 

Resolved, That this conference express 
to China the earnest hope that immediate 
and effective steps may be taken by the 
Chinese Government to reduce the afore- 
said military forces and expenditures. 


THE MILITARY GOVERNORS 


Prior to the adoption of the reso-- 
lution, Sir Robert Borden, represent- 
ing Canada on the British Empire 
delegation, spoke at considerable 
iength on the conditions which made 
such an expression by the conference 
desirable. The Canadian ‘spokesman, 
whose concluding words, expressing 
serene belief in China’s future, were 
deeply appreciated by Mr. Koo and 
the whole Chinese delegation, spoke 
in part as follows: 

The resolution now presented was in- 
spired by a sincere and earnest desire to 
aid the purpose of the Chinese people in 
establishing stable government and in free- 
ing the country from the incubus of ex- 
cessive militarism. The appointment of Mil- 
itary Governors for the provinces, which 
was initiated shortly after the inception of 
the republic by the then President, Yuan 
Shih-kai, has had an unfortunate effect and 
operation since his death. The power of 
these Governors has increased to such an 
extent that the Central Government at 
Peking exercises very little control over a 
large part of the country. 

In fact, the Military Governors have be- 
come military dictators within their respec- 
tive provinces or spheres of influence; they 
recruit and maintain their own armies; 
they form combinations among themselves 
and struggle for ascendency, and at inter- 


*The original wording of this first section, as 
drafted by Senator Underwood, was ‘“ through 





the maintenance of excessive military forces in 
various parts of the country, most of which 
are controlled by ‘the military chiefs of the 
provinces.’’ The new wording was adopted at 


the suggestion of the Chinese  elegation to meet 
certain difficulties brought up by .one of the 
other delegations. 
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vals they dictate the personnel and policy 
of the Central Government. 

This system has continued in force for 
several years, although it is entirely alien 
to the habits and traditions of the Chinese 
people. Up to the present there has been 
an unfortunate lack of such organizing ca- 
pacity as would establish a strong and 
stable Central Government and bring the 
country once more under its effective direc- 
tion and control. For such a purpose the 
provision of great revenues or the placing 
of large funds at the disposal of a weak 
administration is not of itself effective. So 
long as the Military Governors retain their 
present dominating authority and influence, 
such financial resources would probably be 
absorbed to a very great extent by these 
military chiefs, instead of being employed 
to cut down their power. 

Exact accuracy in any statistics of mili- 
tary forces and expenditure in China at the 
present time cannot be expected; but 
reasonable estimates place the total num- 
ber of men under arms at not less than 
1,000,000; at least the payroll probably in- 
cludes that number. It is confidently as- 
serted that more than half of the total rev- 
enues of the country are employed in the 
upkeep of these forces. They have not been 
raised for the defense of the country 
against outside aggression; on the contrary, 
they are really maintained for the purpose 
of civil war, and when on active service 
they are fighting against their own coun- 
trymen enlisted under the banner of some 
other military chieftain. 

In one province, which is said to be ex- 
ceptionally well governed by a man who 
devotes his whole attention to the welfare 
and prosperity of his district, a consider- 
able military force maintained as a neces- 
sity to his prestige is made to do duty in 
the construction of excellent roads. In that 
province the progress and advancement of 
the people are said to be quite remarkable 
and they give an illustration of what the 
Chinese people may accomplish under good 
government. 

The forces enlisted under the various 
military chieftains are said to regard their 
military duties as entirely occupational, and 
it is believed that they would be quite ready 
to accept employment in the construction of 
railways, highways and otherwise, provided 
the arrears in their pay were made good. 
This weakness, and indeed impotency, of 
the Central Government, so far as a great 
portion of the country is concerned, must 
necessarily be a matter of concern to the 
other powers. 


ALL CHINESE TREATIES TO BE 
REVEALED 


Two important resolutions affect- 
ing the open-door principle, and mak- 
ing against secret commitments by 
any power in China, were adopted 


by the Far Eastern Committee on 
Jan. 21, after three days of animated 
debate. The first of these was pre- 
sented by Secretary Hughes at the 
session of Jan. 19, immediately after 
the adoption of the railway resolu- 
tions. His proposals embodied a 
sweeping demand that all the powers 
represented in the committee should 
list and reveal to the conference all 
treaties with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, as well as treaties concluded 
by their nationals with China and 
involving sums greater than $1,000,- 
000. During the long debate that 
followed, the original resolutions 
were considerably modified by 
amendments. The text of the 
Hughes resolution, as finally adopted 
on Jan. 21, read thus: 


The powers represented in this confer- 
ence, considering it desirable that there 
should hereafter be full publicity with 
respect to all matters affecting the political 
and other international obligations of China 
and of the several powers in rene to 
China, are agreed as follows: 


The several powers other than China 
will, at their earliest convenience, file with 
the Secretariat General of the conference 
for transmission to the participating pow- 
ers a list of all treaties, conventions, ex- 
change of notes or other international 
agreements which they may have with 
China, or with any other power or powers 
in relation to China, which they deem to 
be still in force and upon which they may 
desire to rely. In each case citations will 
be given to any official or other publica- 
tion in which an authoritative text of the 
documents may be found. In any case in 
which the document may not have been pub- 
lished, a copy of the text (in its original 
language or languages) will be filed with 
the Secretariat General of the conference. 

Every treaty or other international agree- 
ment of the character described which may 
be concluded hereafter shall be notified by 
the Governments concerned within sixty 
days of its conclusion to the powers who are 
signatories of or adherents to this agree- 
ment. 

Il. 


The several powers other than China will 
file with the Secretariat General of the con- 
ference at their earliest convenience for 
transmission to the participating powers a 
list, as nearly complete as may be possible, 
of all those contracts between their nation- 
als, of the one part, and the Chinese Gov- 
ernment or any of its administrative sub- 
divisions or local authorities, of the other 
part, which involve any concession, fran- 
chise, option or preference with regard to 
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railway construction, mining, 
torestry, navigation, river con- 
servancy, harbor works, recla- 
mation, electrical communica- 
tions, or other public works or 
public services, or for the sale 
of arms or ammunition, or 
which involve a lien upon any 
of the purviews or properties of 
the Chinese Government or of 
any of its administrative subdi- 
visions. There shall be, in the 
case of each document so listed, 
either a citation to a published 
text or a copy of the text itself. 
Every contract of the public 
character described which may 
be concluded hereafter shall be 
notified by the Governments 
concerned within sixty days 
after the receipt of information 
of its conclusion to the powers 
who are signatories of or ad- 
herents to this agreement. 


IIT. 


The Chinese Government 
agrees to notify, in the condi- 
tions laid down in this agree- 
ment, every treaty agreement 
or contract of the character 
indicated herein which has been 
or may hereafter be concluded 
by that Government or by any 
local authority in China with 
any foreign power or the na- 
tionals of any foreign power, 
whether party to this agreement or not, so 
far as the information is in its possession. 


IV. 


The Governments of powers having 
treaty relations with China, which are not 
represented at the present conference, shall 
be invited to adhere to this agreement. The 
United States Government, as convener of 
the conference, undertakes to communicate 
this agreement to the Governments of the 
said powers, with a view to obtaining their 
adherence thereto as soon as possible. 


TEXT OF ROOT RESOLUTION 


The second resolution, which was 
similarly adopted, and virtually as an 
integral part of the Hughes propo- 
sals, was presented by Elihu Root. 
It bound the signatory powers not to 
give support to their nationals in 
respect to spheres of influence, and 
read as follows: 

Resolved, That the signatory powers will 
not support any agreement by their respec- 
tive nationals with each other designed to 
create spheres of influence or to provide for 
the enjoyment of exclusive opportunity in 
designated parts of Chinese territory. 

Taken together, these two resolu- 














BLEST BE THE TIE 


tions were interpreted as insuring a 
new era of open dealing and fair 
play in all matters pertaining to 
China’s economic development. 
Though all the delegations were in 
sympathy with the spirit of the 
original proposals, it was strongly 
felt by some of them, notably the 
Japanese, that it was asking too 
much of the respective Governments 
to demand that they list and publish 
all the engagements and contracts 
made in China by private individ- 
uals. Throughout the debate the 
Japanese clung tenaciously to their 
view that the Tokio Government, for 
one, had no power to compel its na- 
tionals to divulge details of their 
commitments in China; this diffi- 
culty, it was afterward said by the 
Japanese delegates, might be covered 
by the inclusion of the qualifying 
clause, “as nearly complete as may 
be possible.” 

An important amendment was 
made by omitting a clause that re- 
quired the powers to list all engage- 
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THE MONSTER BRANDED AT LAST 


ments of private individuals “on 
which their respective Governments 
propose to rely.” It was felt by many 
delegates that this closed the door 
against Government support in the 
future for any contract not included 
in the proposed lists. Another im- 
portant elimination was made in the 
case of a clause of the original text 
providing that all public utility con- 
cessions involving an obligation of 
more than $1,000,000 silver on the 
part of the Chinese authorities must 
be included in the list. This elimina- 
tion was voted on the strength of the 
British argument that it would be 
unfair to compel business interests 
to divulge the exact amounts involved 
in their contraets. Another altera- 
tion in the original proposals, made 
at the motion of the Japanese, trans- 
ferred from the powers to China her- 
self the task of publishing agree- 
ments made by the Chinese authori- 
ties with the nationals of any of the 
powers in respect to other than pub- 
lic utilities. 

The whole tone of the debate indi- 
cated that the delegations were some- 





what staggered by the pro- 
posal to publish all com- 
mitments and treaties in 
China. Few hopes were 
entertained of the possibil- 
ity of completing the task 
before the end of the con- 
ference. Many queries were 
made, many difficulties 
pointed out, but Secretary 
Hughes remained steadfast 
in his view that no im- 
portant progress could be 
made toward solving the 
tangled situation in China 
until all the treaties and 
commitments were exposed 
to the light of day in one 
common clearing house. 
The Chinese, naturally, 
hailed the resolutions en- 
thusiastically from _ the 
start, but the adoption of 
them in their final form 
after so many amendments 
left them less satisfied. 

One of the leaders of 
the Chinese delegation -said after 
the session of Jan. 21 that his 
Government would probably not 
have knowledge of contracts made 
by. private corporations or  na- 
tionals of another country with 
local military Governors or nationals 
of China, and therefore could not 
make such agreements public. Many 
of the agreements made by Japanese 
nationals, therefore, he said, would 
probably never become known un- 
less the Japanese Government forced 
their publication. (The Japanese 
delegates had specifically objected to 
such compulsion.) He thought it un- 
likely that the Japanese intended to 
secure publication of any agreements 
of doubtful character, made without 
the knowledge of the Tokio Govern- 
ment. The discussion which resulted 
in the final draft was not made pub- 
lic, though it was indicated that some 
very earnest exchanges had taken 
place; the official communique was 
one of the briefest ever issued by 
the committee, consisting only of the 
official version of the resolution as 
finally adopted. 
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CHINA PRESENTS SECRET 
PACT 


The first nation to regis- 
ter a secret treaty, as pro- 
vided under the above reso- 
lutions, was China herself. 
At the session of Jan. 24, 
Chairman Hughes an- 
nounced that he had re- 
ceived from the Chinese 
delegation a_ telegraphic 
summary (sent by Peking) 
of the secret treaty of al- 
liance between China and 
Russia concluded in May, 
1896. It was presented pro- 
visionally to comply with a 
request of the conference 
that China disclose the 
text of this secret treaty, 
the full importance of 
which may be ‘gauged by 
the fact that it is supposed 
to have been one of the 
direct causes of the Russo- 
Japanese war. The treaty 
was” secretly negotiated 
after the Treaty of Shimo- 
noseki, which terminated 
the Sino-Japanese’ war. 
Under Shimonoseki, Japan 
took over the _ southern 
portion of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, in which Dairen (Dalny 
and Port Arthur are situated. 
The protests and _ attitude of 
France, Russia and Germany be- 
came so threatening that Japan 
was intimidated for the moment, 
and compelled to disgorge her 
new territories. Russia at once 
moved in, and it was this action 
which impelled the Japanese later to 
declare war on the Czar’s Govern- 
ment, the result being the first vic- 
tory of an Asiatic over a first-class 
European power. The Japanese have 
declared that Russia’s action was un- 
dertaken under the cloak of this se- 
cret treaty with China, with the aim 
of occupying Manchuria and Korea. 
Japan, at all events, was the chief 
gainer by the treaty, for it enabled 
her to consolidate her power in Man- 
churia, while China, the main loser, 
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ascribes to it most of her present 
troubles. The Chinese rely upon its 
publication to prove that Japan is an 
intruder in Manchuria. The object 
of the conference in asking for the 
text of this flagrant example of se- 
cret diplomacy was to make sure 
that it had lapsed through definite 
and formal Chinese declarations, so 
that no future Russian Government 
would be able to claim it as still valid. 
The telegraphic summary sent by Pe- 
king reads as follows: 


Treaty of alliance between China and Rus-: 
sia—May, 1896. 


Article 1—The high contracting parties 
engage to support each other reciprocally 
by all their land and sea forces in case of 
any aggression directed by Japan against 
Russian territory in Eastern Asia, China 
or Korea. 

Article 2.—No treaty of peace with an 
adverse party can be concluded by either 
of them without the consent of the other. 
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Article 3.—During military operations all 
Chinese ‘ports shall be open to Russian ves- 
sels. 

Article 4.—The Chinese Government con- 
sents to the construction of a railway across 
the Provinces of Amur and Kirin in the di- 
yection of Vladivostok. The construction 
and exploitation of this railway shall be. ac- 
corded to the Russo-Chinese Bank. The 
contract shall be concluded between the 
Chinese Minister at St. Petersburg and the 
Russo-Chimese Bank. 

Article 5.—In time of war Russia shall 
have free use of the railway for the trans- 
port and provisioning of her troops. In 
time of peace Russia shall have the same 
right for the transit of her troops and pro- 
visions. 

Article 6.—The present treaty shall come 
into force from the day on which the con- 
tract stipulated in Article 4 shall have been 
confirmed. It shall have force for fifteen 
years. 


RADIO STATIONS IN CHINA 


The question of the return to China 
of all foreign-owned and foreign- 
operated radio stations was settled at 
the session of Jan. 27. Debate on this 
subject had been reopened on Jan. 24, 
when Mr. Balfour brought up again 





A. Service 


the Viviani resolution. 
adopted on Dec. 7 (see 
January CURRENT HIs- 
TORY ),and offered an alter- 
native resolution based on 

the same fundamental plan. 

At the following session 

Mr. Balfour offered the 

resolution in still another 

form, in which ‘were incor- 

porated various sugges- 

tions which he had received 

from the other delegates. 

Both resolutions, as well as 

the original Viviani draft, 

were resubmitted to the 

Drafting Committee. At 

the session of Jan. 27 Mr. 

Root stated that the Draft- 

ing Committee now recom- 

mended the readoption of 

the Viviani resolution with- 

out change, but also recom- 

mended that two specific 

declarations which it had 

formulated be spread upon 

the record. The first of 

these set forth that nothing 

in Paragraphs 3 or 4 of the 

Viviani resolution shall ‘commit the 

conference to any opinion as to 

whether the radio stations main- 
tained in China are or are not au- 
thorized by the Chinese Government. 
The other reservation declared that 
nothing in Paragraph 4 shall mili- 
tate against the principle of the open 
door. The Viviani resolution, as 

readopted is as follows: 

The representatives of the powers herein- 
after named participating in the discussion 
of Pacific and Far Eastern questions in the 
conference on the limitation of armament, 
to wit, the United States of America, 
Belgium, the British Empire, China, France, 
Italy, Japan, The Netherlands and Portu- 
gal, have resolved: 

1. That all radio stations in China, 
whether maintained under the provisions 
cof the International Protocol of Sept. 7, 
1901, or in fact maintained in the grounds 
of any of the foreign legations- in China, 
shall be limited in their use to sending and 
receiving Government messages and shall 
not receive or send commercial or personal 
or unofficial messages, including press mat- 
ter; provided, however, that in case all 


other telegraphic communication is_ inter- 
rupted, then, upon official notification ac- 
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companied by proof of such interruption to 
the Chinese Ministry of Communications, 
such stations may afford temporary facili- 
ties for commercial, personal or unofficial 
messages, including press matter, until the 
Chinese Government has given notice of the 
termination of the interruption; 

2. All radio stations operated within the 
territory of China by a foreign Government 
or the citizens. or subjects thereof, under 
treaties or concessions of the Government 
of China, shall limit the messages sent and 
received by the terms of the treaties or con- 
cessions under which the respective stations 
are maintained; 

3. In case there be any radio station 
maintained in the territory of China by a 
foreign Government or citizens or subjects 
thereof without the authority of the Chinese 
Government, such station and all the plant, 
apparatus and material thereof shall be 
transferred to and taken over by the Gov- 
ernment of China, to be operated under the 
direction of the Chinese Ministry of Com- 
munications upon fair and full compensa- 
tion to the owners for the value of the in- 
stallation, as soon as the Chinese Ministry 
of Communications is prepared to operate 
the same effectively for the general public 
benefit; 

4. If any question shall arise as to the 
radio stations in leased territories, in the 
South Manchurian Railway zone or in the 
French concessions at Shanghai, they shall 
be regarded as matters for discussion 
between the Chinese Government and the 
Government concerned. 

5. The owners or managers of all radio 
stations maintained in the territory of 
China by foreign powers or citizens or sub- 
jects thereof shall confer with the Chinese 
Ministry of Communications for the pur- 
pose of seeking a common arrangement to 
avoid interference in the use of wave 
lengths by wireless stations in China, sub- 
ject to such general arrangements as may 
be made by an international conference 
convened for the revision of the rules estab- 
lished by the International Radio Telegraph 
Convention signed at London, July 5, 1912. 


TEXT OF RESERVATIONS 


The reservations, as approved by 
the committee and spread upon the 
record, read thus: 


The. powers other than China declare 
that nothing in paragraphs 3 or 4 of the 
resolution of Dec. 7, 1921, is to be deemed 
to be an expression of opinion by the con- 
ference as to whether the stations referred 
to therein are or are not authorized by 
China. 

They further give notice that the result 
of any discussion arising under paragraph 
4 must, if it is not to be subject to objection 
by them, conform with the principles of the 
open door, or equality of opportunity, ap- 
proved by the conference. 
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In addition, Mr. Alfred Sze for 
China similarly spread upon the rec- 
ord the following declaration by 
China: 

The Chinese delegation takes this occasion 
formally to declare that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment does not recognize or concede the 
right of any foreign power or of the na- 
tionals thereof to instal or operate, without 
its express consent, radio stations in lega- 
tion grounds, settlements, concessions, leased 
territories, railway areas or other similar 
areas. 

To understand this declaration, as 
well as the other reservations affect- 
ing the interpretation of Clauses 3 
and 4, it is necessary only to bear in 
mind the unchanging viewpoint of 
China—a viewpoint at odds with that 
held by the powers—that all radio 
stations maintained and operated on 
Chinese soil are so maintained and 
operated without China’s consent, 
that the Chinese Government recog- 
nizes no such concession, and asserts 
vigorously that radio communication 
in China is a Government monopoly. 


THE SIBERIAN ISSUE—JAPAN’S NEW 
PLEDGE 


The question of Siberia, involving 
the possible withdrawal of the Japa- 
nese forces, had been considered one 
of the most important on the confer- 
ence agenda. Considerable debate 
had been expected, and the discussion 
had been arranged under several 
heads. To the surprise of most of 
the delegations, the whole question 
was settled in two sessions of the 
committee. 

Japan, at the first of these ses- 
sions, presented a formal statement 
reviewing the circumstances of her 
occupation and repeating her pledges 
to evacuate as soon as she received 
trom a stable Siberian Government 
assurances of protection for the lives 
and property of Japanese nationals 
in Siberia (as well as indemnity for 
ihe massacre of Japanese at Niko- 
laievsk, as a guarantee for which 
Japan occupied part of Saghalin). 
At the following session Secretary 
Hughes presented a full statement of 
the American position regarding Ja- 
pan’s continued occupation of Si- 
beria, and asked that both statements 
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be spread on the records. Both the 
statement by Baron Shidehara and 
that by Secretary Hughes were con- 
sidered as of the greatest importance 
in their bearing upon the eventual 
restoration of normal conditions in 
Siberia. 


The problem of Siberia was first 
Lrought up by Secretary Hughes at 
the session of Jan. 23. Fully half of 
this session was given up to a series 
of eulogies of Viscount Bryce, whose 
death had been announced. Mr. 
Hughes, Mr. Root, M. Jusserand 
and Mr. Balfour all spoke in praise of 
his personality and achievements for 
universal peace. Then Secretary 
Hughes opened the Siberian discus- 
sion. Baron Shidehara at once rose 
and announced that he would like to 
read a formal statement for Japan in 
regard to Siberia. If this problem 
was to be discussed, he said, it would 
be of interest to the committee to 
know exactly the intentions and aims 
of Japan in regard to Siberia. He 
then read a formal statement, the 
text of which follows: 


The military expedition of Japan to Si- 
beria was originally undertaken in common 
accord and in co-operation with the United 
States in 1918. It was primarily intended 
to render assistance to the Czechoslovakian 
troops who in their homeward journey 
across Siberia from European Russia found 
themselves in grave and pressing danger 
at the hands of hostile forces under Ger- 
man command. The Japanese and Ameri- 
can expeditionary forces, together with 
other allied troops, fought their way from 
Vladivostok far into the region of the Amur 
and the Transbaikal Provinces to protect 
the railway lines which afforded the sole 
means of transportation of the Czecho- 
slovakian troops from the interior of Siberia 
to the port of Vladivostok. Difficulties 
which the allied forces had to encounter 
in their operations in the severe cold 
weather of Siberia were immense. 


In January, 1920, the United States de- 
cided to terminate its military undertaking 
in Siberia and ordered the withdrawal of 
its forces. For some time thereafter Japa- 
nese troops continued alone to carry out 
the duty of guarding several points along 
the Transsiberian Railways, in fulfillment 
of interallied arrangements and of afford- 
= facilities to the returning Czechoslo- 
vaks. 

The last column of Czechoslovakian troops 
safely embarked from Vladivostok in Sep- 
tember, 1920. Ever since then Japan has 
been looking forward to. an early moment 
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tor the withdrawal of her troops from Si- 
beria. The maintenance of such troops in a 
foreign land is for her a costly and thank- 
less undertaking, and she will be only too 
happy to be relieved of such responsibility. 
In fact, the evacuation of the Transbaikal 
and the Amur Provinces was already com- 
pleted in 1920. The only region which now 
remains to be evacuated is a southern por- 
tion of the Maritime Province around 
Vladivostok and Nikolsk. 


OBSTACLES TO WITHDRAW AL 


It will be appreciated that for Japan the 
question of the withdrawal of troops from 
Siberia is not quite as simple as it was 
for other allied powers. In the first place, 
there is a considerable number of Japanese 
residents who had lawfully and under guar- 
antees established themselves in Siberia 
long before the Bolshevist era, and they 
were entirely welcome. In 1917, prior to 
the joint American-Japanese military enter- 
prise, the number of such residents was 
already no less than 9,717. In the actual 
situation prevailing there, those Japanese 
residents can hardly be expected to look for 
the protection of their lives and property to 
any other authorities than the Japanese. 
Whatever districts those troops have evac- 
uated in the past have fallen into disorder, 
and practically all Japanese residents have 
had precipitately to withdraw, to seek for 
their personal safety. In so withdrawing 
they have been obliged to leave behind 
large portions of their property, abandoned 
and unprotected, and their homes and 
places of business have been destroyed. 
While the hardships and losses thus caused 
the Japanese in the Transbaikal and the 
Amur Provinces have been serious enough, 
more extensive damages are likely to fol- 
low from the evacuation of Vladivostok, in 
which a larger number of Japanese have al- 
ways been resident and a greater amount 
of capital invested. 


There is another difficulty by which 
Japan is faced in proceeding to the recall 
of her troops from the Maritime Province. 
Due to geographical propinquity, the gen- 
eral situation in the districts around Vladi- 
vostok and Nikoisk is bound to affect the 
security of the Korean frontier. In par- 
ticular, it-is known that these districts have 
long been the base of Korean conspiracies 
against Japan. Those hostile Koreans, join- 
ing hands with lawless elements in Russia, 
attempted in 1920 to invade Korea through 
the Chinese territory of Chien-tao. They 
set fire to the Japanese consulate at Hun- 
chun and committed indiscriminate acts of 
murder and pillage. At the present time 
they are under the effective control of Jap- 
anese troops stationed in the Maritime 
Province, but they will no doubt renew the 
attempt to penetrate into Korea at the first 
favorable opportunity that may present 
itself. 

Having regard to those considerations, 
the Japanese Covernment have felt bound 
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to exercise precaution in carrying out the 
contemplated evacuation of the Maritime 
Province. Should they take hasty action 
without adequate provision for the future, 
they would be delinquent in their duty of 
affording protection to a large number of 
their nationals resident in the districts in 
question and of maintaining order and se- 
curity in Korea. 

It should be made clear that no part of 
the Maritime Province is under Japan’s 
military occupation. Japanese troops are 
still stationed in the southern portion of 
that province, but they have not set up any 
civil or military administration to displace 
local authorities. Their activity is con- 
fined to measures of self-protection against 
the menace to their own safety and to the 
safety of their country and nationals. They 
are not in occupation of those districts any 
more than American or other allied troops 
could be said to have been in occupation 
of the places in which they were formerly 
stationed. 


PoLicy OF NON-INTERVENTION 


The Japanese Government are anxious to 
see an orderly and stable authority speedily 
re-established in the Far Eastern posses- 
sions of Russia. It was in this spirit that 
they manifested a keen interest in the 
patriotic but ill-fated struggle of Admiral 
Kolchak. They have shown readiness to 
lend their good offices for prompting the 
reconciliation of various political groups in 
Eastern Siberia. But they have carefully 
refrained from supporting one faction 
against another. It will be recalled, for in- 
stance, that they withheld all assistance 
from General Rozanov against the revolu- 
tionary movements which led to his over- 
throw in January, 1920. They maintained 
an attitude of strict neutrality and refused 
to interfere in these movements, which it 
would have been quite easy for them to 
suppress if they had so desired. 

In relation to this policy of non-inter- 
vention, it may be useful to refer briefly 
to the past relations between the Japanese 
authorities and Ataman Semenov, which 
seem to have been a source of popular 
misgiving and speculation. It will be re- 
membered that the growing rapprochement 
between the Germans and the Bolshevist 
Government in Russia in the early part of 
1918 naturally gave rise to apprehensions 
in the allied countries that a considerable 
quantity of munitions supplied by those 
countries, and stored in Vladivostok, might 
be removed by the Bolsheviki to European 
Russia for the use of the Germans. Ataman 
Semenov was then in Siberia, and was or- 
ganizing a movement to check such Bolshe- 
vist activities and to preserve order and 
stability in that region. It was in this sit- 
uation that Japan, as well as some of the 
Allies, began to give support to the Cossack 
chief. After a few months such support by 
But the 


the other powers was discontinued. 
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Japanese were reluctant to abandon their 
friend, whose efforts in the allied cause 
they had originally encouraged, and they 
maintained for some time their connection 
with Ataman Semenov. They had, how- 
ever, no intention whatever of interfering 
in the domestic affairs of Russia, and when 
it was found that the assistance rendered 
to Ataman Semenov was likely to compli- 
cate the internal situation in Siberia, they 
terminated all relations with him, and no 
support of any kind has since been ex- 
tended to him by the Japanese authorities. 


The Japanese Government are now se- 
riously considering plans which would justi- 
fy them in carrying out their decision of 
the complete withdrawal of Japanese troops 
from the Maritime Province, with reason- 
able precaution for the security of Japan- 
ese residents and of the Korean frontier 
regions. It is for this purpose that ne- 
gotiations were opened some time ago at 
Dairen between the Japanese representa- 
tives and the agents of the Chita Govern- 
ment. 


PROMISE OF WITHDRAWAL. 


Those negotiations at Dairen are in no 
way intended to secure for Japan any right 
or advantage of an exclusive nature. They 
have been solely actuated by a desire to 
adjust some of the more pressing questions 
with which Japan is confronted in relation 
to Siberia. They have essentially in view 
the conclusion of provisional commercial ar- 
rangements, the removal of the existing 
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menace to the security of Japan and to the 
lives and property of Japanese vesidents 
in Eastern Siberia, the provision of guaran- 
tees for the freedom of lawful undertak- 
ings in that region, and the prohibition of 
Bolshevist propaganda over the Siberian 
border. Should adequate provisions be ar- 
ranged on the line indicated, the Japanese 
Government will at once proceed to the 
complete withdrawal of Japanese troops 
from the Maritime Province. 


The occupation of certain points in the 
Russian province of Saghalin is wholly dif- 
ferent, both in nature and in origin, from 
the stationing of troops in the Maritime 
Province. History affords few instances 
similar to the incident of 1920 at Niko- 
laievsk, where more than 700 Japanese, in- 
cluding women and children, as well as the 
duly recognized Japanese Consul and his 
family and his official staff, were cruelly 
tortured and massacred. No nation worthy 
of respect will possibly remain forbearing 
under such a strain of vrovocation. Nor 
was it possible for the Japanese Govern- 
ment to disregard the just popular indigna- 
tion aroused in Japan by the _ incident. 
Under the actual condition of things, Japan 
found no alternative but to occupy, as a 
measure of reprisal, certain points in, the 
Russian provinces of Saghalin, in which the 
outrage was committed, pending the es- 
tablishment in Russia of a responsible au- 
thority with whom she can communicate 
in order to obtain due satisfaction. 

Nothing is further from the thought of 


the Japanese Government than to take ad- 
vantage of the present helpless condition 
of Russia for prosecution of selfish designs. 
Japan recalls with deep gratitude and ap- 
preciation the brilliant réle which Russia 
played in the interest of civilization during 
the earlier stage of the great war. The 
Japanese people have shown and will con- 
tinue to show every sympathetic interest 
in the efforts of patriotic Russians as 
pointing to the unity and rehabilitation of 
their country. The military occupation of 
the Russian province of Saghalin is only a 
temporary measure and will naturally 
come to an end as soon as a satisfactory 
settlement of the question shall have been 
arranged with an orderly Russian Govern- 
ment. 

In conclusion, the Japanese delegation is 
authorized to declare that it is the fixed 
and settled policy of Japan to respect the 
territorial integrity of Russia and to ob- 
serve the principle of non-intervention in 
the internal affairs of the country, as well 
as the principle of equal opportunity for 
the commerce and industry of all nations 
in every part of the Russian possessions. 


STATEMENT BY MR. HUGHES 


At the session of Jan. 24, Secre- 
tary Hughes read a long and detailed 
statement taking cognizance of the 
Japanese declarations and setting 
iti the American attitude as fol- 
Ows: 


The American delegation has heard the 
statement by Baron Shidehara and has 
taken note of the assurance given on be- 
half of the Japanese Government with re- 
spect to the withdrawal of Japanese troops 
from the Maritime Province of Siberia and 
from the Province of Saghalin. The Amer- 
ican delegation has also noted the assurance 
of Japan by her authorized spokesman that 
it is her fixed and settled policy to respect 
the territorial integrity of Russia, and to 
observe the principle of non-intervention in 
the internal affairs of that country, as well 
as the principle of equal opportunity for 
the commerce and industry of all nations 
in every part of the Russian possessions. 

These assurances are taken to mean that 
Japan does not seek, through her military 
aperations in Siberia, to impair the rights 
of the Russian people in any respect, or to 
obtain any unfair commercial advantages, 
or to absorb for her own use the Siberian 
fisheries, or to set up an exclusive exploi- 
tation either of the resources of Saghalin 
or of the Maritime Province. 

As Baron Shidehara pointed out, the 
military expedition of Japan to Siberia 
was originally undertaken in common ac- 
cord and in co-operation with the United 
States. It will be recalled that public as- 
surances were given at the outset by both 
Governments of a firm intention to respect 
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the territorial integrity of Russia and to 
abstain from all interference in Russian in- 
ternal politics. In view of the reference by 
Baron Shidehara to the participation of the 
American Government in the expedition of 
1918, I should like to place upon our records 
for transmission to the conference the pur- 
poses which were then clearly stated by 
both Governments. 

The American Government set forth its 
aims and «- ‘cies publicly in July, 1918. 
The purposes of the expedition were said 
to be, first, to help the Czechoslovaks con- 
solidate their forces; second, to steady any 
efforts at self-government or self-defense 
in which the Russians themselves might be 
willing to accept assistance; and, third, to 
guard the military stores at Vladivostok. 

The American Government opposed the 
idea of a military intervention, but re- 
garded military action as admissible at the 
time solely for the purpose of helping the 
Czechoslovaks consolidate their forces and 
get into successful co-operation with their 
Slavic kinsmen, and to steady any efforts 
at self-government or self-defense in which 
the Russians themselves might be willing 
to accept assistance. It was stated that 
the American Government proposed to ask 
all associated in this course of action to 
unite in assuring the people of Russia in 
the most public and solemn manner that 
none of the governments unitirg in action 
either in Siberia or in Northern Russia 
contemplated any interference of any kind 
with the political sovereignty of Russia, 
any intervention in her internal affairs, any 
impairment of her territorial integrity, ei- 
ther now or thereafter, but that each of 
the associated powers had the single object 
of affording such aid as should be accept- 
able and only such aid as should be accept- 
able to the Russian people in their endeavor 
to regain control of their affairs, their own 
territory and their own destiny. 

What I have just stated is found in the 
public statement of the American Govern- 
ment at that time. 

The Japanese Government, with the same 
purpose,’ set forth its position in a state- 
ment published by the Japanese Govern- 
ment on Aug. 2, 1918, in which it was said: 

“The Japanese Government, being anxi- 
ous to fall in with the desires of the Ameri- 
can Government and also to act in harmony 
with the Allies in this expedition, have de- 
cided to proceed at once to dispatch suitable 
forces for the proposed mission. A certain 
number of these troops will be sent forth- 
with to Vladivostok. In adopting this 
course, the Japanese Government remain un- 
shaken in their constant desire to promote 
relations of enduring friendship with Rus- 
sia and the Russian people, and reaffirm 
their avowed policy of respecting the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Russia and of abstain- 
ing from all interference in her internal 
politics. They further declare that, upon 
the realization of the projects above indi- 
cated, they will immediately withdraw all 
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Japanese troops from Russian territory and 
will leave wholly unimpaired the sovereign- 
ty of Russia in all its phases, whether 
political or military.” 


JAPAN’S COURSE REGRETTED 


The United States of America withdrew 
its troops from Siberia in the Spring of 
1920 because it considered that the original 
purposes of the expedition had either been 
accomplished or would no longer be sub- 
served by continued military activity in 
Siberia. The American Government then 
ceased to be a party to the expedition, but 
it remained a close observer of events in 
Fastern Siberia and has had an extended 
diplomatic correspondence upon this sub- 
ject with the Government of Japan. 

It must be frankly avowed that this cor- 
respondence has not always disclosed an 
identity of views between the two Govern- 
ments. The United States has not been 
unmindful of the direct exposure of Japan 
to Bolshevism in Siberia and the special 
problems which the conditions existing 
there have created for the Japanese Govern- 
ment, but it has been strongly disposed to 
the belief that the public assurances given 
by the two Governments at the inception of 
the joint expedition nevertheless required 
the complete withdrawal of Japanese troops 
from all Russian territory—if not immedi- 
ately after the departure of the Czechoslo- 
vak troops, then within a reasonable time. 

As to the occupation of Saghalin in re- 
prisal for the massacre of the Japanese at 
Nikolaievsk, the United States was not un- 
impressed by the serious character of that 
catastrophe; but, having in mind the con- 
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ditions experienced by both Governments at 
the outset of the joint expedition, of which 
the Nikolaievsk massacre must be consid- 
ered an incident, it has regretted that 
Japan should deem necessary the occupa- 
tion of Russian territory as a means of as- 
suring a suitable adjustment with a future 
Russian Government. 

The general position of the American 
Government was set forth in a communica- 
tion to Japan of May 31, 1921. Im that 
communication appears the following state- 
ment: 

“The Government of the United States 
would be untrue tio the spirit of co-opera- 
tion which led it, in the Summer of 1918, 
upon an understanding with the Govern- 
ment of Japan, to dispatch troops to Si- 
beria, if it neglected to point out that, in 
its view, continued occupation of the stra- 
tegic centres in Eastern Siberia—involving 
the indefinite possession of the Port of 
Vladivostok, the stationing of troops at 
Khabarovsk, Nikolaievsk, De Castries, Ma- 
go, Sophiesk and other important points, 
the seizure of the Russian portion of Sag- 
halin, and the establishment of a civil ad- 
ministration, which inevitably lends itself to 
misconception and antagonism—tends ra- 
ther to increase than to allay the unrest 
and disorder in that region. 

“The military occupation in reprisal for 
the Nikolaievsk affair is not fundament- 
ally a question of the validity of procedure 
under the recognized rules of international 
law. 

“The issue presented is that of the scru- 
pulous fulfillment of the assurances given 
to the Russian people, which were a mat- 
ter of frank exchanges and of apparently 
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complete understanding between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and of Japan. 
These assurances were intended by the 
Government of the United States to convey 
to the people of Russia a promise on the 
part of the two Governments not to use 
the joint expedition, or any incidents which 
might arise out of it, as an occasion to oc- 
cupy territory, even temporarily, or to as- 
sume any military or administrative control 
over the people of Siberia.” 
Further in the same note, the American 
Government states its position as follows: 
“In view of its conviction that the course 
followed by the Government of Japan 
brings into question the very definite 
understanding concluded at the time troops 
were sent to Siberia, the Government of 
the United States must in candor explain 
its position and say to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment that the Government of the United 
States can neither now nor hereafter recog- 
nize as valid any claims or titles arising 
out of the present occupation and control, 
and that it cannot acquiesce in any action 
taken by the Government of Japan which 
might impair existing treaty rights or the 
political or territorial integrity of Russia. 
“The Government of Japan will appreci- 
ate that in expressing its views the Govern- 
ment of the United States has no desire to 
impute to the Government of Japan motives 
or purposes other than those which have 
heretofore been so frankly avowed. The 
purpose of this Government is to inform 
the Japanese Government of its own con- 
viction that, in the present time of. disorder 
in Russia, it is more than ever the duty of 
those who look forward to the tranquiliza- 
tion of the Russian people and a restora- 
tion of normal conditions among them, to 
avoid action which might keep alive their 
antagonism and distrust toward outside 
political agencies. Now, especially, it is 
incumbent upon the friends of Russia to 
hold aloof from the domestic contentions of 
the Russian people, to be scrupulous to 
avoid inflicting what might appear to them 
a vicarious penalty for sporadic acts of 
lawlessness, and, above all, to abstain from 
even the temporary and conditional impair- 
ment by any foreign power of the terri- 
torial status which, for them as for other 
peoples, is a matter of deep and sensitive 
national feeling, transcending perhaps even 
the issues at stake aniong themselves.” 
To that American note the Japanese 
Government replied in July, 1921, setting 
forth in substance what Baron Shidehara 
has now stated to this committee, pointing 
out the conditions under which Japan has 
taken the action to which reference was 
made, and giving the assurances, which 
have here been reiterated, with respect to 
its intention and policy. 


RESOLUTION ON SIBERIA 


While the discussion of these matters has 
been attended with the friendliest feeling, 
it has naturally been the constant and earn- 
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est hope of the American Government—and 
of Japan as well, I am sure—that this oc- 
casion for divergence of views between the 
two Governments might be removed with 
the least possible delay. It has been with 
a feeling of special vratification, therefore, 
that the American delegation has listened 
to the assurances given by their Japanese 
colleague, and it is with the greatest friend- 
liness that they reiterate the hope that 
Japan will find it possible to carry out with- 
in the near future her expressed intention 
of terminating finally the Siberian expedi- 
tion and of restoring Saghalin to the Rus- 
sian people. 

My suggestion would be, if it is not de- 
sired otherwise by the delegates, that the 
statement made on behalf of the Japanese 
Government by Baron Shidehara and the 
one that I have made setting forth the po- 
sition of the American Goveinment, which 
is as stated in its communication of May 
31, 1921, which I have read, should be com- 
municated to the conference for the purpose 
of being spread upon its records. 

I suggest the adoption of the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved that the statements by the 
Japanese and American delegations in re- 
spect to the presence of foreign troops in 
Siberia be reported to the conference at its 
next plenary session to be spread upon its 
records.” 


This resolution was then put by 
the Chairman to a vote. All the nine 
delegations formally assented, ,and 
it was unanimously passed. In signi- 
fying the assent of the French dele- 
gation, M. Sarraut declared that it 
was with “peculiar satisfaction” that 
he had heard the formal assurance 
given by Japan that she would with- 
draw her troops as soon as possible, 
and would not interfere in the do- 
mestic affairs of the Russian people. 
He recalled the fact that France was 
one of the oldest allies of Russia, and 
declared that France was still grate- 
ful to the Russian people for the part 
they had played-in the world war, 
still loyal to that friendship, and to 
Russia’s hopes of future regenera- 
tion. When that time arrived, he 
said, it would be good for Russia “to 
find unimpaired the patrimony that 
had been kept for her by the honesty 
and loyalty of her allies.” 


FINAL SESSIONS 


The final sessions of the confer- 
ence were marked by a large number 
of positive achievements, including 
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the approval of several important 
treaties and decisions on many mat- 
ters that had been worked out in com- 
mittee. The Far Eastern Commit- 
tee continued its labors to the very 
end, and all outstanding issues af- 
fecting China were adjusted at its 
last session on Feb. 3. The question 
of the administration of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, the long contro- 
versy between China and Japan over 
the famous twenty-one demands, and 
last-minute declarations by China on 
the “ open door ” and on leased terri- 
tories, were some of the matters 
settled. The conference, meeting as 
a Committee of the Whole, held two 
plenary sessions on Feb. 1 and Feb. 
4, at which many questions of im- 
portance were finally disposed of. 
At the plenary session of Feb. 1 
the conference took the following ac- 
tion: Adoption of the Five-Power 
Naval Treaty, providing for abolition 
of competition in capital ships; fix- 
ing the ratio of such ships in the 
American, British, Japanese, French 
and Italian navies; limiting the ton- 
nage of aircraft carriers; specifying 
the maximum size and armor per- 
mitted to capital ships; laying down 
the status quo for the possession by 
any power of naval bases in the 
Pacific; adoption of the Five-Power 
Treaty binding the same nations to 
refrain from the use of submarines 
as commerce destroyers and from the 
employment of poison gas in war- 
fare. A number of resolutions on 
China approved by the Far Eastern 
Committee were formally adopted. 
At the sixth plenary session, Feb. 
4, the conference adopted the two 
nine-power treaties on the open door 
and the Chinese tariff. It also 
adopted a resolution for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Reference in 
Peking to consider questions arising 
from the application of the open-door 
principle; adopted resolutions on 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, ap- 
proved a supplement to the four- 
power treaty which removed Japan’s 
“homeland ” from its scope, naming 
Formosa, the Pescadores, the Japa- 
nese half of Saghalin and the man- 
dated islands as the only Japa- 
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- hese insular possessions specified in 
the treaty ; approved a declaration by 
China that she would not alienate 
any of her territory, and finally 
passed a supplementary resolution 
to the Naval Treaty intimating that 
the five signatory powers would con- 
sider it a breach of honor for any 
of those powers to sell or otherwise 
dispose of any of the warships desig- 
nated for scrapping between the 
present and the date of ratification 
of the treaty. These and other de- 
cisions will be found treated under 
separate heads. The text of the 
treaties finally approved and signed 
at the seventh plenary session of 
Feb 6—the closing meeting of the 
conference—as well as of the sepa- 
rate treaty on Shantung (signed on 
Feb. 4) —will be found further along 
in these pages. 


CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY 


Resolutions were passed by the 
Far Eastern Committee on Feb. 2 
regarding the future administration 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway. The 
subcommittee of experts charged 
with the problem of what should be 
done in the case of this important 
line, which China is holding and 
operatng through the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank, pending the establishment of 
a stable Government in Russia, had 
recommended that the supervision of 
finances and protection for the road 
be intrusted to the Interallied Tech- 
nical Commission, which has exer- 
cised a moral trusteeship since 1919. 
The streng objections of Dr. Hawu- 
ling Yen, the Chinese member of the 
subcommittee, led to an impasse, 
many resolutions being drafted and 
failing to meet the Chinese objec- 
tions. The net result was embodied 
in this double resolution, presented 
to the main committee at the Feb. 2 
session : 

Resolved. That the preservation of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway for those in in- 
terest requires that better protection be 
given to the railway and the persons en- 
gaged in its operation and use, a more care- 
ful selection of personnel to secure effi- 
ciency of service, and a more economical 


use of funds to prevent waste of the prop- 
erty. 


That the subject should immediately be 
dealt with through the proper diplomatic 
channels. 


At the same time all powers other than 
China—that is to say, the United States, 
Belgium, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands and Portugal—have 
united in the following reservation: 

The powers other than China in agreeing to 
the resolution regarding the Chinese Eastern 
Railway reserve the right to insist hereafter 
upon the responsibilities of China for per- 
formance or non-performance of the obliga- 
tions toward the foreign stockholders, bond- 
helders and creditors of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway Company, which the holders deem 
to result from the contracts under which 
the railroad was built and the action of 
China thereunder and the obligations, which 
they deem to be in the nature of a trust 
resulting from the exercise of power by the 
Chinese Government over the possession and 
administration of the railroad. 


Mr. Koo defended the Chinese ob- 
jection against giving financial con- 
trol to the Interallied Technical Com- 
mission. He referred to the inter- 
allied agreement of 1919, to which 
China was a party, and to which five 
of the other powers represented at 
the Washington conference were also 
parties. Under this agreement 
provision had been made for super- 
vision of the whole Transsiberian 
system, including the Chinese East- 
ern Railway; he feared, he said, that 
misgivings would be aroused in China 
if this particular railroad should be 
singled out for separate treatment. 
Any such special agreement, further- 
more, he added, would be of slight 
value if it did not take in the Trans- 
siberian Railway, which connects 
with Europe and the Ussuri Railway, 
and which assures its access to the 
sea. The line, furtheremore, ran 
through Chinese territory, and Chi- 
nese sovereignty must be guaranteed. 
He pointed out the legal status of the 
contract under which China now as- 
sumed responsibility for this orig- 
inally Russian line, though he em- 
phasized the provisional nature of 
this responsibility. He admitted 
that there was opportunity for in- 
provement in the Chinese Adminis- 
tration, but pointed out the unsettled 
conditions which prevailed, due to 
the political revolution in Russia, and 
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declared that China had done her 
best. The resolution was then 
unanimously adopted. 


THE TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS 


In the Far Eastern Committee on 
Feb. 2 Japan offered three modifica- 
tions in the famous twenty-one de- 
mands, including the withdrawal of 
Group 5, which had been reserved for 
further consideration when these de- 
mands were forced upon China by an 
ultimatum on May 25, 1915, following 
the Japanese seizure of Kiao- Chau 
from the Germans. Baron Shidehara, 
the spokesman for Japan, declared 
emphatically against revision of the 
treaties growing out of these de- 
mands, which gave Port Arthur and 
Dairen (Dalny) to Japan under ex- 
tension of a lease formerly owned by 
Russia. These treaties had been 
signed by China, he declared, and any 
attempt to revise them would create 
a dangerous precedent. Japan, how- 
ever, he explained, was willing, in 
view of the change in the situation, 
to make the following modifications: 


1. Japan is ready to throw open to the 
international consortium the right of op- 
tion, granted exclusively to Japanese capi- 
tal, to loan for the construction of railways 
in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner 
Mongolia. 

2. Japan will not exercise her preferen- 
tial rights in questions concerning the en- 
gagement by China of Japanese advisers or 
instructors on political, financial, military 
“a police matters in South Manchuria. 


Japan will withdraw the reservations, 
which she made in proceeding to the signa- 
ture of the twenty-one demands, to the ef- 
fect that Group 5 of the original proposals 
would be postponed for future negotiations. 

These modifications, as well as the 
Japanese viewpoint, were regarded 
as unsatisfactory by the Chinese del- 
egates, and the matter came up again 
at the next day’s session, when Dr. 
Wang vigorously reasserted China’s 
desire for a revision on the ground 
of essential injustice; the demands 
were forced on China, Japan gave no 
quid pro quo; the agreements are in 
violation of treaties between China 
and other powers, inconsistent with 
the principles adopted by the confer- 
ence, dangerous to the peace between 
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China and Japan. This statement, he 
said, was made by China in order to 
place on record her unchanging view 
regarding the treaties of 1915. Sec- 
retary Hughes then explained the at- 
titude of the American Government, 
as it was outlined in the note sent by 
Washington to Japan on May 13, 
1915; this attitude, he said, remained 
the same. Group 1 of the demands, 
he added, had been eliminated by the 
Shantung settlement; Group 5 would 
not be pressed by Japan, while many 
of the other rigid features of the de- 
mands had been softened by the con- 
cessions now offered. In comment 
eon the first of the three concessions 
offered by Japan, he expressed the 
hope that this might be interpreted 
to mean that Japan would not confine 
such undertakings by foreign capital 
to the consortium powers alone. At 
Mr. Hughes’s suggestion, the various 
speeches made in the conference on 
the twenty-one demands were spread 
upon the record. The Chinese dele- 
gation assented to this, but reserved 
the right to seek a solution of the 
question on some future occasion. 
The controversy, so far as the action 
of the conference was concerned, was 
thus terminated. 


THE OPEN-DOOR TREATY 


The Open-Door Treaty was unani- 
raously adopted at the sixth plenary 
session on Feb. 4. This agreement, 
considered one of the most important, 
incorporated in treaty form the orig- 


inal Root resolutions, which had 
pledged the powers to aid China to 
recover her equilibrium, to refrain 
from seeking any unfair or special 
advantages and to respect Chinese 
neutrality. The treaty also empow- 
ers any of the nations concerned, in- 
cluding China, to call a conference of 
all the signatories in case a situation 
arises “ which in the opinion of any 
one of them ” involves the application 
of the stipulations of the treaty. With 
this treaty a special resolution was 
passed for the creation of a Board of 
Reference in Peking to consider dis- 
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puted points in connection with the 
open-door principle. 

In reference to this agreement, 
Baron Shidehara of Japan, at the ses- 
sion of the Far Eastern Committee of 
Feb. 2, took occasion to press the Chi- 
nese delegation for a statement re- 
garding the development of China’s 
vast resources by foreign capital un- 
der the open-door principle of equal 
co-operation. He had first asked for 
such a formal statement at the ses- 
sion of Jan. 18, but the matter had 
been laid over. Mr. Sze replied with 
a voluntary statement declaring 
China’s entire willingness to throw 
this development open to foreign in- 
terests; her policy for some time, he 
said, had been in this direction, and 
had been based on China’s conscious- 
ness “of mutual advantage which 
foreign trade brings.” Such trade, 
he added, consisted mostly of natural 
products. In the railway transporta- 
tion of such products and other ar- 
ticles of merchandise his Govern- 


ment had always followed the prin- 


ciple of strict equality of treatment 
between all foreign shippers, and it 
had also steadily encouraged the de- 
velopment of natural resources by 
the participation of foreign capital. 
Thanks to this liberal policy, said Mr. 
Sze, raw material and food supplies 
in China and Manchuria are now ac- 
cessible to all nations on fair terms. 
He understood that Japan in pressing 
for this statement was not seeking 
any special consideration for herself, 
or even for the foreign powers as a 
whole, but merely wished to be as- 
sured that China was disposed to ac- 
cord equal opportunities on the same 
terms as any other nations richly en- 
dowed with natural resources. 


CHINESE TARIFF TREATY 


The nine-power treaty on the Chi- 
nese tariff was approved at the plen- 
ary session, Feb. 4. It embodied reso- 
lutions that had been passed on Jan. 
16. In reporting it, Senator Under- 
wood reviewed the history of events 
leading to the adoption on Oct. 8, 
1848, of the existing arrangement, 
under which China was technically to 
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receive a 5 per cent. quota of the 
revenues, but under which she re- 
ceives a scant 314 per cent. ad val- 
orem. To give China an effective 5 
per cent., he explained, it was neces- 
sary to provide for a revision of this 
arrangement; furthermore, in recog- 
nition of China’s need of greater in- 
come, a special commission is to be 
charged with the levying of various 
surtaxes detailed in the treaty. Sen- 
ator Underwood stressed the impor- 
tance of the clauses of the treaty 
abolishing all unfair discriminations 
made in tariff treaties concluded by 
China in favor of Russia, Great 
Britain, France and Japan. He ended 
his reading of the terms of the treaty 
thus: “I can say that adoption of 


‘this treaty and putting it into effect 


will, in all probability, double the ex- 
isting revenues of China received 
from maritime and inland customs.” 

Mr. Sze, for the Chinese delega- 
tion, then asked to have spread on the 
record the statements made by him 
on this subject at the sessions of Jan. 
5, Jan. 16 and Feb. 3. He took spe- 
cial note of Senator Underwood’s 
statement that the present treaty was 
drawn only to meet the present tem- 
porary conditions in China, and em- 
phasized the fact that his country 
“looks eagerly toward the earliest 
restoration of full tariff autonomy.” 
The treaty was then formally ap- 
proved by all the delegations. 


THE SHANTUNG TREATY 


The long and dangerous contro- 
versy between China and Japan over 
Shantung was finally settled by the 
signing of a treaty between those two 
powers on Feb. 4. This was one of 
the most important things done at 
the Washington conference; its im- 
portance was in no way diminished 
by the fact that the action and in- 
fluence of the conference were only 
indirectly exercised. Under the 
treaty China is to receive back from 
Japan the former German properties, 
concessions, railway, port, mining, 
maritime customs and other rights. 
Thus was written, apparently, the 
last chapter in a perilous controversy 
that had raged without cessation ever 
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since the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles. That treaty had con- 
firmed Japan’s claim to the former 
German rights in Shantung. China 
had refused, for that reason, to sign 
the Versailles Treaty. Many times 
since then, Japan had tried to get 
China to negotiate on this question, 
but the Chinese Government had 
steadfastly refused to accept the de- 
mands which the Japanese Govern- 
ment made the condition of an event- 
ual return of Shantung. Meantime, 
Japanese military forces held the dis- 
puted peninsula. 

At the conference the Chinese per- 
sisted in this refusal to negotiate, and 
as Japan remained inflexible in her 
demands, there seemed to be no hope 
of a settlement. The conference 
itself was hampered by the situation. 
\t was only through the intervention 
of Secretary Hughes, Chairman of 
the conference, and of Mr. Balfour, 
head of the British delegation, that 
the Chinese and Japanese delegates, 
atter securing the consent of their 
respective Governments, consented to 
tackle the issue in separate negotia- 
tions outside the conference. The re- 
sult of these “ conversations,” which 
were opened on Dec. 1, and which 
continued for nearly two months, was 
the treaty signed on Feb. 4. 

The ceremony of signing took 
place in the presence of Secretary 
Hughes and Mr. Balfour, also of four 
Far Eastern experts, namely, John 
V. A. MacMurray and Edward Bell 
tor the United States, and M. W. 
Lamson and F. A. Gwatkin for Great 
Britain, and lastly of a small group of 
newspaper men. The _ proceedings 
took place in the Hall of America, ad- 
joining the room where the Chinese 
and Japanese delegates had wrestled 
over the problem so many weeks. 
The delegates and other participants 
met at 5 o’clock, and the signing oc- 
curred half an hour later. The two 
delegations, seated at opposite sides 
of the table, signed alternately, and in 
the following order for each delega- 
tion: China—Dr. Sze, Dr. Koo, Dr. 
Wang; Japan—Baron Kato, Baron 
Shidehara, Mr. Hanihara. The sig- 
natures were in English, not in Chi- 
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nese or Japanese characters. “The 
annex was signed immediately after 
the treaty. 

After the signing, Dr. Sze formally 
voiced, on behalf of the Chinese dele- 
gation, his thanks to Mr. Hughes and 
Mr. Balfour for their good offices, 
which had resulted in so happy a set- 
tlement. Baron Kato expressed also 
Jdapan’s gratitude. Secretary Hughes 
replied simply: “I congratulate you 
both, gentlemen.” Mr. Balfour said: 
“It is a source of ‘deep satisfaction to 
me to see the matter so happily set- 
tled.” The session then adjourned. 
Thus ended one of the most danger- 
ous disputes in the Far East. 

This agreement had not been 
achieved without a struggle. From 


the moment when the discussions 
opened on Dec. 1, almost up to the 
beginning of February, the difficul- 
ties of reaching a settlement were 
constantly in evidence. The terms on 
which Japan should hand over the 
Shantung Railway to China consti- 


tuted the chief rock on which the ne- 
gotiations threatened to be shattered. 
Several times a deadlock was estab- 
lished, and Japan ultimately declared 
that she had gone to the fullest ex- 
tent of her power of concession. A 
report that President Harding had 
intervened personally, in view of the 
importance of a settlement to the 
Arms Conference itself, proved to be 
erroneous. The Chinese delegation 
leaders had seen and talked with the 
President at the White House, but 
they had sought this interview of 
their own volition. The deciding fac- 
tor in securing a settlement of the 
embittered controversy was the un- 
wearied effort of Secretary Hughes 
and Mr. Balfour to aid the conflicting 
delegations to compose their differ- 
ences. The main dispute was over 
the desire of the Chinese to obtain 
ahsolute possession of the Shantung 
Railway by purchase; the Japanese 
wished to retain financial control for 
a number of years, and also desired 
joint operation under a Japanese traf- 
fic manager, which meant Japanese 
administrative control. 
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CHINA BUYS THE RAILWAY 


Under the agreement finally re- 
ported to the fifth plenary session of 
the conference on Feb. 1, and signed 
three days later, China is to pay to 
Japan 53,406,141 gold marks (the as- 
sessed value of the properties taken 
by the Japanese from the Germans 
during the World War, plus the value 
of the improvements added by Japan, 
and making allowance for deprecia- 
tion). Payment is to be made in Chi- 
nese treasury notes, and the instal- 
ments may be spread over fifteen 
years, China being given an op- 
tion to complete payment within five 
years. Pending the redemption of the 
treasury notes, a Japanese traffic 
manager and Japanese auditor are to 
be sanctioned by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Under a statement of under- 
standings reached at the conversa- 
tions and read by Secretary Hughes 
at the session of Feb. 1, the entire 
subordinate staff of these two Japa- 
nese officials is to be appointed by 
the Chinese Managing Director, the 
Japanese employes to be gradually 
eliminated by substitution; China is 
also to have the right to appoint an 
assistant traffic manager of Chinese 
nationality within two years and a 
half after the transfer of the railway 
is effected. 

Japan pledges herself, further- 
more, to withdraw all her military 
forces from Shantung as soon as 
China sends her own troops to guard 
the railway. Special agreements were 
reached on the following questions: 
transfer of public properties and of 
the maritime customs; disposition of 
the mines lying along the railway, 
opening of the former German leased 
territory, purchase by China of the 
salt industry, return to China of the 
former German cables, transfer to 
China of the Japanese wireless sta- 
tions under fair compensation, and 
Japanese military withdrawal from 
these stations. The full text of the 
Shantung treaty will be found further 
along in these pages. 

The importance of the treaty was 
stressed by both Baron Shidehara 
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and Dr. Sze. Before all the delega- 
tions they formally voiced their grat- 
itude to Secretary Hughes and Mr. 
Balfour for so powerfully aiding in 
the settlement. ‘“ Of supreme impor- 
tance,” said Baron Shidehara, “is it 
that this vexatious question of long 
standing between Japan and China 
should be definitely removed. The 
atmosphere of unrest and tension 
which it has created in the popular 
mind must be set forever at rest. 
That desirable end, indeed, has been 
achieved fully and completely.” Dr. 
Sze said in part: “The Chinese dele- 
gation rejoices in the settlement of 
this question, not only because a 
source of friction between its Govern- 


_ment and that of Japan has been re- 


moved, but also because the Chinese 
Government is able to aid in the re- 
alization of the beneficent object for 
which this conference was convened.” 
Secretary Hughes extended “ most 
cordial congratulations of the confer- 
ence to the representatives of the 
Japanese and Chinese Governments 
upon the successful conclusion of 
these conversations, and upon the 
fact that they have been able to reach 
a satisfactory basis of agreement 
with regard to this most serious sub- 
ject of controversy.” 

Mr. Balfour, after making similar 
appropriate comment, gave utterance 
to a formal statement for the British 
Government, of great importance in 
its bearing on the Shantung treaty. 
He announced that Great Britain was 
now ready to complete the purpose of 
that treaty by handing back the Brit- 
ish concession of Wei-hai-wai, which 
also lies within the Shantung borders. 
He reviewed the events which first 
led the British to acquire this con- 
cession at a moment when both Ger- 
many and Russia were attempting to 
dominate the Chinese Empire. The 
necessity which thus arose had disap- 
peared, and his country was now 
ready to hand this strip of Chinese 
territory back to its rightful owner, 
China. (The intention to do this was 
first announced by the British dele- 
gation at the session of Dec. 3.) Thus 
the complete sovereignty of her most 
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populous province would be restored 
te China. This statement was 
warmly applauded by all the delega- 
tions. 

LEASED TERRITORIES 


The subject of leased territories 
which had thus arisen again, was 
finally closed at the _ session of 
the Far Eastern Committee held 
on Feb. 2,. when Mr. Sze. de- 
ciared that the Chinese delega- 
tion would cordially welcome a 
similar statement from the French 
delegation with regard to the French 
concession of _ Kwang-chow-wan. M. 
Sarraut in reply pointed out that 
‘ France had been the first to offer to 
restore her leased territory to China, 
and reminded Mr. Sze that M. Vi- 
viani, speaking for France on Dec. 4, 
had stated in the most definite way 
that this return would be made on 
condition that all the other powers 
having leased territories should re- 
store them to Chinese sovereignty. 
The French Government, added M. 
Sarraut, still had this intention, and 
was now willing to do so, irrespective 
of whether the condition stipulated 
was fulfilled or not. Mr. Sze, in re- 
ply, stated this would be greatly ap- 
preciated by the Chinese people. 


COMMISSION ON RULES OF WAR 


The conference on Jan. 27 created 
a commission to study the rules of 
warfare in the light of the World 
War. Though certain decisions had 
been reached in regard to. sub- 
marines, gas warfare, and the use of 
airplanes, the American delegation 
still advocated a future parley to re- 
vise international war rules in gen- 
eral, and Secretary Hughes made a 
formal proposal to that effect on Dec. 
9. His, plan, he explained, contem- 
plated only a commission of expert 
jurists, because a general conference 
would be as greatly handicapped by 
its lack of technical preparation as 
was the conference at Washington. 
Objection to a juristic personnel was 
overcome, but new opposition arose 
from an unexpected quarter when 
Mr. Balfour, head of the British dele- 
gation, pointed out that the scope as- 
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signed by Secretary Hughes to the 
contemplated commission was alto- 
gether too broad. He referred to the 
many complex ramifications of the 
whole subject of the international 
rules of war, and intimated that 
no one commission would ever 
be able to compass an_ investi- 
gation of such magnitude. He 
then suggested that the field of 
study be limited to rules of war as 
effected only by the new weapons. 
The commission was accordingly 
created on these lines by a resolu- 
tion approved on Jan. 27; it is to be 
composed of ten members, two each 
for the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan, and is to re- 
port its findings to each of these 
powers, which shall consider collec- 
tively the steps necessary to make the 
adoption of the new rules universal. 
The resolution, as finally adopted, in- 
cluded a special reservation exempt- 
ing submarines and chemical warfare 
from the inquiry. The text follows: 


The United States of America, the British 
Empire, France, Italy and Japan have 
agreed: 

1. That a commission composed of not 
more than two members representing each 
of the above-mentioned powers shall be con- 
stituted to consider the following questions: 

(a) Do existing rules of international law 
adequately cover new methods of attack or 
defense resulting from the introduction or 
development, since the Hague conference of 
1907, of new agencies of warfare? 

(b) If not so, what changes in the ex- 
isting rules ought to be adopted in conse- 
quence thereof as a part of the law of na- 
tions? 

2. That notices of appointment of the 
members of the commission shall be trans- 
mitted to the Government of the United 
States of America within three months 
after the adjournment of the present con- 
ference, which after consultation with the 
powers concerned will fix the day and place 
for the meeting of the commission. 

3. That the commission shall be at liberty 
to request assistance and advice from ex- 
perts in international law and in land, naval 
and aerial warfare. 

4. That the commission shall report its 
conclusions to each of the powers repre- 
sented in its membership. Those powers 
shall thereupon confer as to the acceptance 
of the report and the course to be followed 
to secure the consideration of its recom- 
mendations by the other civilized powers. 


The reservation, cast in the form 
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of a supplementary resolution, read 
thus: 


Resolved. That it is not the intention of 
the powers agreeing to the appointment of a 
commission to consider and report upon the 
rules of international law respecting new 
agencies of warfare that the commission 
shall review or report upon the rules or 
declarations relating to submarines or the 
use of noxious gases and chemicals already 
adopted by the powers in this conference. 


ADOPTING THE NAVAL TREATY 


The fifth plenary session, held on 
Feb. 1, was one of the most mo- 
mentous in the whole life of the con- 
ference. This session was marked by 
the final adoption of the Five-Power 
Naval Treaty embodying, in a some- 
what modified form, the American 
proposals with which Secretary 
Hughes had electrified the world in 
November. The salient features of 
the compact, as passed, are these: 
Abolition of competition in capital 
ships; a fixed ratio for such ships in 
the British, American, Japanese, 
French and Italian navies; limitation 
of the tonnage of aircraft carriers; 
specification of the maximum size and 
armament permitted to non-capital 
ships; a special Anglo-American-Jap- 
anese agreement to abstain from 
further construction of naval bases 
and fortifications in the islands of the 
Western Pacific. The official text of 
the treaty will be found elsewhere in 
these pages. 

The treaty, which had been dis- 
tributed to the delegations in both an 
English and a French version, proved 
to be a long document, and Mr. 
Hughes, who reported its final com- 
pletion after weeks of arduous labor 
on the part of the Subcommittee on 
the Limitation of Naval Armament, 
made no attempt to read it. In lieu 
of this, he presented a very full an- 
alysis of it, pointing out the differ- 
ences between the original American 
proposals and the version finally re- 
ported. The main features of Secre- 
tary Hughes’s explanation, elaborated 
and clarified, are as follows: 

In the original American proposals of 
Nov. 12 these four principles were laid 


down, under which the limitation of capital 
ship tonnage should proceed: 


1. That all capital ship building pro- 


grams, whether actual or projected, should 
be abandoned. 

2. That further reduction should be made 
through the scrapping of certain of the 
older ships. 

3. That, in general, regard should be had 
to the existing naval strength of the powers 
concerned. 

4. That the capital ship tonnage should 
be used as the measurement of strength for 
navies, and that a proportionate allowance 
of auxiliary combatant craft should be pre- 
scribed. 

THE ORIGINAL PLAN 


_ The original American plan for naval 
limitation had been briefly as follows: 


United States—(a) Retention of eighteen 
capital ships, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 500,650. (b) Scrapping of fifteen capital 
ships now under construction, representing 
a total of 618,000 tons; these fifteen ships 
included six battle cruisers and seven bat- 
tleships on the ways, and two battleships 
already launched. (c) Scrapping of all the 
older battleships up to, but not including, 
the Delaware and the North Dakota—a 
total of 227,040 tons. (d) Total number of 
capital ships to be scrapped, 30; total ton- 
nage to be scrapped, 845,740. 

Great Britain—(a) Retention of twenty- 
two capital ships, with an aggregate of 604,- 
450 tons. (b) Scrapping of four projected 
battleships of the Hood type, not yet laid 
down, but on which money has been spent, 
representing a total tonnage of 172,000. 
(c) Scrapping of her pre-dreadnoughts, sec- 
ond and first line battleships up to, but not 
including, the King George V. class, a total 
of nineteen capital ships, with an aggregate 
of 411,875 tons. (d) Total number of ships 
to be abandoned or scrapped, twenty-three; 
total tonnage to be scrapped, 583,375. 

Japan—(a) Retention of ten capital ships 
with an aggregate of 299,700 tons. (b) 
Abandonment of her building program for 
ships not yet laid down, viz., the Kii, the 
Owari, battleships No. 7 and No. 8, battle 
cruisers Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8. (c) Scrapping 
of three capital ships (the Mutsu, launched, 
and the Tosa and Kago, in course of con- 
struction), also of four battle cruisers (the 
Amagi and Akagi, in course of building, 
and the Atoga and Takao, not yet laid 
down, but material for which has been as- 
sembled) ; whole number of ships under this 
heading, seven, totaling 288,100 tons. (d) 
Scrapping of all pre-dreadnoughts and bat- 
tleships of the second line, up to, but not 
including, the Settsu, a total of ten old- 
type battleships, with an aggregate of 159,- 
828 tons. (e) Total number of ships to be 
scrapped, 17; total tonnage to be scrapped, 
448,928. 

France and Italy—The American propos- 
als stated, in respect to France and Italy, 
that “in view of the extraordinary condi- 
tions due to the World War, affecting the 
existing strength of the navies of France 
and Italy,” the proportion in capital ships 
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to be allotted to these nations would be sub- 
ject to later adjustment. 

In the long committee debates following 
the presentation of the American proposals, 
Japan, though accepting the proposals in 
principle, held fast to her contention that 
she should be allowed to retain the Mutsu, 
recently launched and partly built by pop- 
ular subscription. This claim was finally 
allowed, though the change necessitated a 
readjustment of plan for both the United 
States and Great Britain. 


THE TREATY AS IT STANDS 


The plan, as modified by the treaty, 
now stands thus: 


The United States, Great Britain and 
Japan are to retain the same number of 
capital ships as in the original proposals, 
viz.: The United States, 18; Great Britain, 
22, and Japan, 10. For the United States, 
the tonnage figures remain roughly the 
same, that is, 500,650, but the following 
changes are provided for: Two ships of 
the West Virginia type are to be completed, 
and on their completion two of the ships 
originally to have been retained, viz., the 
North Dakota and the Delaware, are to be 
scrapped, bringing the total tonnage retained 
to 525,850. Great Britain retains the same 
ships as in the original proposal, except 
that the Thunderer is substituted for the 
Erin, bringing down the original tonnage 
estimate from 604,450 to 580,450 tons. She 
is, however, given the right to construct 
two new ships of 35,000 tons each, on the 
understanding that she will scrap the fol- 
lowing ships: The Thunderer, the King 
George V., the Ajax, and the Centurion. 
When these four ships are scrapped and 
the two new ships are completed, the total 
tonnage for Great Britain will be 558,950. 

For Japan, the only difference is that the 
Mutsu is to be retained, and the Settsu 
scrapped, making a total tonnage of 301,320 
tons, as against the 299,700 tons originally 
proposed, and diminishing the tonnage to 
be scrapped in a similar proportion. 

As for France and Italy, for which the 
principle of approximate parity has been 
applied, each of these nations is to retain 
the ships which it now possesses, vViz.: 
France, 10 ships (three of these are pre- 
dreadnoughts of the old type), with a total 
tonnage of 221,170 tons; Italy, also ten 
ships, with a total tonnage of 182,800 tons. 
Secretary Hughes made the following ex- 
planation: 


“In view of the reduced condition of the 
navies of France and Italy, it was recog- 
nized at the outset that they could not fair- 
ly be asked to scrap their ships in the pro- 
portion in which the United States of 
America, the British Empire and Japan 
were to scrap their ships. In the case of 
these three powers, the scrapping roughly 
amounts to zbout 40 per cent. of the capi- 
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tal ship strength, and it was not thought, 
in view of the reduction of the navies of 
France and Italy, that they could be asked 
to scrap in anything like that proportion.” 


The number and tonnage of ships 
to be retained, as laid down by the 
treaty for all the five powers con- 
cerned, as well as the number and 
tonnage of the ships to be scrapped, 
are shown in the following table: 


No. of No. of Amt.of 
ships re- Amount of ships ton’age 
tain’d. tonnage retain’d. secrpd. serpd. 
500,650 (*525,850) 28 845,740 
580,450 (*558,950) 723 583,375 
301,320 17 $447,308 
10 221,170 None None 

Italy 10 182,800 None None 
* The eventual tonnage. 

+ Including the four projected 
Hoods. 

t Excluding the difference of tonnage between 
the Mutsu and the Settsu. 


Country. 


United States.is& 
Great Britain.22 
1¢ 


but unbuilt 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


Secretary Hughes pointed out that 
the prescribed process of scrapping 
was not left to conjecture or to indi- 
vidual decision, and that special pro- 
visions had been inserted to cover the 
procedure in Part II. of the treaty 
under Chapter II., “ Rules for Scrap- 
ping Vessels of War.” He emphasized 
Article 4, which fixes the maximum 
replacement tonnage as_ follows: 
United States, 525,000 tons; Great 
Britain, 525,000 tons; Japan, 315,000 
tons; France, 175,000 tons; Italy, 
175,000 tons. He also referred to the 
special provisions for aircraft carriers 
under Articles 7, 8, 9 and 10. Mr. 
Hughes stressed the importance of 
the definition of this type of ship as 
“a vessel of war, with a displacement 
in excess of 10,000 tons standard dis- 
placement, designed with the specific 
and exclusive purpose of carrying air- 
craft.” It must be so constructed, 
under the treaty terms, that aircraft 
can be launched therefrom and landed 
thereon, and not designed and con- 
structed to carry a more powerful ar- 
mament than that allowed to it. Pro- 
vision for replacement without regard 
to age had been made owing to recog- 
nition of the experimental nature of 
existing aircraft carriers. Tonnage 
had been generally limited to 27,000 
tons, but a special arrangement had 
been made authorizing the contract- 
ing powers to build not more than 
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two of these craft, each of a tonnage 
of not more than 33,000 tons. Fur- 
thermore, it was provided that any 
nation might convert two ships slated 
for scrapping into aircraft carriers, 
not to exceed 33,000 tons each. 


Secretary Hughes also explained 
the insertion of certain provisions 
‘of a protective nature, that is, to 
protect the faithful execution of the 
agreement.” No vessel of war laid 
down by any of the contracting 
powers (save capital ships) may carry 
a gun in excess of eight inches; no 
vessel slated to be scrapped may be 
converted into a vessel of war; no 
merchant ship in time of peace shall 
be prepared for conversion into a war 
vessel, other than the stiffening of 
decks necessary for the mounting of 
C-inch guns; no vessels built for any 
foreign power may exceed the limits 
laid down in the treaty for vessels of a 
similar type; no aircraft carrier so 
constructed may exceed 27,000 tons; 
information is to be given by any 
signatory nation of orders for the 
construction of such ships; no such 
nation shall seize any such ship’ in 
process of construction for a non- 
signatory nation in the event of war; 
none of the signatory nations may 
dispose “ by gift, sale or transfer ” of 
any vessel usable as a_ warship.* 
Lastly, Secretary Hughes referred to 
the special article regarding fortifica- 
ticns in the Pacific Ocean (Article 19) 
embodying a special agreement—al- 
ready published—between the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan, to 
maintain the status quo in respect 
to fortifications and naval bases es- 
tablished on any of the Pacific 
islands held by these powers. His 
final remarks, summing up the re- 
sults of the treaty and stressing its 
value, were repeatedly applauded. He 
said in part: 

May I say, in conclusion, that no more 
extraordinary or significant treaty has ever 
been entered into? It is extraordinary be- 
cause we no longer merely talk of the de- 
sirability of diminishing the burdens of 
naval armaments, but we actually limit 

*A supplementary resolution in amplification 
of. this provision (Article 18) was passed on 


Feb. 4. Its text will be found at the end of the 
‘treaty. 
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them. It is extraordinary because this limi- 
tation is effected in that field in which na- 
tions have been most jealous of their power 
and in which they have hitherto been dis- 
pesed to resent any interference with their 
power. 

I shall not enlarge upon the significance 
of the engagement. Of course, it is obvious 
that it means an enormous saving of money 
and the lifting of the very heavy and un- 
necessary burden from the peoples of the 
countries who unite in this agreement. This 
treaty ends—absolutely ends—the race in 
competition in naval armament. At the 
same time it leaves the relative security of 
the great naval powers unimpaired. * * * 
In other words, we are taking perhaps the 
greatest forward step to establish the reign 
of peace. 


FRANCE’S ACCEPTANCE 


The naval treaty, as thus reported 
and clarified, was approved and 
adopted by all the delegations. The 
French delegation, through M. Albert 
Sarraut, seized the opportunity to say 
a final word in defense of France’s 
attitude throughout the discussions. 
Both M. Jusserand, the French Am- 
bassador to Washington, and M. Sar- 
raut had made strong pleas against 
what they deemed unfair criticism of 
the French policy regarding sub- 
marines and auxiliary vessels. M. 
Sarraut now pointed out the neces- 
sity, if the moral effect desired were 
to be obtained, that the treaty should 
be given to the world sanctioned by 
the full acquiescence, the loyal con- 
viction, the unreserved assent of all 
those who have signed it. “ It must 
not,” he said, “appear threatened 
with a precarious existence and ex- 
posed in the future to the reaction 
and fermentation of ill-disguised dis- 
appointments or persistent spite.” 


He wished above all to state clearly 
that the minds of the French dele- 
gates were free from any such feel- 
ings.. The French delegation had 
yielded what they felt they should 
yield, and resisted on the points 
where they had to resist. “ We 
marked the line to show how far we 
could go, and traced the limit which 
we would not pass; and, therefore, 
when today we come and say, ‘I as- 
sent,’ everybody must know that 
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what France has signed will be re- 
spected and defended by her with the 
same sincerity and the same good 
will.” As to the shadows which the 
debate on naval disarmament had left 
on American public opinion so far as 
France was concerned, he was confi- 
dent that in the course of time a 
proper perspective would be secured, 
and the ghost of “ French Imperial- 
ism ” would finally be laid. The de- 
struction of German ambition had 
cost France the lives of 1,500,000 of 
her best sons and the devastation of 
her most prosperous regions. Should 
she have made this frightful sacrifice 
only to recommend now the crime 
which she has helped to chastise? He 
then gave the whole crux of the 
French argument regarding both her 


If France keeps a strong enough army, 
which she is now reducing; if she must still 
fear the crushing burden of military charges, 
is it not because her territory, twice invaded 
in fifty years by the same enemy, still re- 
mains exposed to the threat of revenge and 
because the world is menaced along with 
us? And if, together with this army, France 
needs an adequate naval strength, is it not 
because without those naval means she can- 
not maintain her army, she cannot muster 
on her frontiers effectives that are not all 
found within the mother country, but are 
scattered abroad in distant colonies? Nor 
can she without warships insure the safety 
of transport vessels that bring to the as- 
sistance of the home forces the indis- 
pensable colonial contingents which during 
the last war supplied the mother country in 
its hour of peril with nearly a million men, 
hastening from all French possessions 
beyond the seas, through the dangers of 
oceans infested by German pirates whom 
we could find there again if we did not 
take proper precaution. * * * Yet so great 
was the desire of France to co-operate in 
the great work initiated by the Washington 
conference that she did not recoil before 
sacrifices the extent of which should not 
pass unnoticed on a day like this. Two fig- 
ures, more eloquent than any words, will 
aliow you to appreciate the importance of 
her share in the reduction of naval arma- 
ment. In 1914, on the eve of the war, 
France was fully occupied in carrying out a 
naval plan through which, if war had not 
interfered, she would now possess 700,000 
tons of capital ships. Instead of this my 
country reduces to 175,000 tons her strength 
in capital ships—a reduction of three- 
fourths of her program. France, had it not 
been for the war, would possess since the 
first of November last twenty-eight capital 
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ships; with the treaty of Washington she is 
now content with five. Thus does France, 
represented as an imperialistic country, 
abandon the essential arm of aggressive 
militarism. * * * 

France has only preserved, she only 
wishes to keep a defensive force (sub- 
marines and auxiliary craft) for the protec- 
tion of her coasts, her colonies, ports and 
lines of communication with her distant pos- 
sessions, and even in this it is only a possi- 
bility, an opportunity, which she eventually 
reserves. She does not assert her intention, 
her will, to build such a defensive force. It 
is certain she will not want to incur the 
burden if circumstances turn out so that she 
can give it up without danger. Furthermore, 
France gives a spontaneous adhesion to the 
resolutions so loftily expressed by Senator 
Root, which brand the abominable use made 
by, Germany of offensive weapons in naval 
and submarine warfare, and unite all of us 
ir a gentlemen’s undertaking, binding each 
to repudiate those infamous practices 
forever. 


ANNEX TO PACIFIC TREATY. 


One of the last acts of the confer- 
ence was to pass a special agreement 
supplementary to the Four-Power Pa- 
cific Treaty, the text of which was 
published in the January CURRENT 
History. This agreement had been 
drafted with the intention to define 
precisely the extent of the guarantee 
given under that treaty to the integ- 
rity of the Japanese “ homeland,” 
deubts concerning which had been ex- 
pressed even by President Harding. 
The new agreement was adopted 
on: Feb. 4, and was one of the five 
treaties signed on Feb. 6. It reads as 
follows: 

The United States of America, the Brit- 
ish Empire, France and Japan have, through 
their respective plenipotentiaries, agreed 
upon the following stipulations supple- 


mentary to the quadruple treaty signed at 
Washington on Dec. 13, 1921: 

The term “insular possessions and _in- 
sular dominions” used in the aforesaid 
treaty shall, in its application to Japan, in- 
clude only Karafuto (or the southern por- 
tion of the Island of Saghalin), Formosa 
and the Pescadores and the islands under 
the mandate of Japan. 

The present agreement shall have the 
same force and effect as the said treaty, 
to which it is supplementary. 


The provision of Article IV. of the afore- 
said treaty of Dec. 18, 1921, relating to rati- 
fication, shall be applicable to the present 
agreement, which, in French and English, 
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shall remain deposited in the archives of 
the Government of the United States, and 
duly certified copies thereof shall be trans- 
mitted by that Government to each of the 
other contracting powers. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the present agree- 
ment. Done at the City of Washington, 
Feb. 6, 1922. 


President Harding’s farewell ad- 
dress, which summed up tne achieve- 
ments of the conference before the 
departure of the delegates on Feb. 6, 
is given in full near the beginning of 
this article. The text of the treaties 
will be found on the following pages. 


THE FIVE-POWER NAVAL TREATY 


Full official text of the treaty under which the United States Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan agree to abolish competition in capital ships—One 
of the greatest achievements of the Arms. Conference 


Hi, adoption by the Arms Conference 

at Washington on Feb. 1, 1922, of the 

Five-Power Naval Treaty, the text of 
which is published herewith, was one of its 
most momentous achievements. By this 
treaty competition in capital ships is abol- 
ished; a ratio for ownership of such ships 
is fixed for the British, American, Jap- 
anese, French and Italian navies; the ton- 
nage and armament of aircraft carriers are 
limited, the maximum size and armament 
permitted to non-capital ships are speci- 
fied, and the status quo in respect to forti- 
fication and naval base construction in the 
islands of the Pacific is agreed upon by the 
powers concerned. An account of the re- 
porting of the treaty by Secretary Hughes, 
as Chairman, to the fifth plenary session 
on the date given, and a summary of his 
clarifying explanations, will be found in pre- 
ceding pages describing the sessions of the 
conference. The official text of the treaty 
follows: 


Che United States of America, the 
British Empire, France, Jtalp and 
Japan, 


Desiring to contribute to the maintenance of 
the general peace, and to reduce the bxrdens of 
competition in armament, 

Have resolved, with a 
these purposes, to conclude a treaty to limit 
their respective naval armament, and to that 
end have appointed as their plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of America: 

Charles Evans Hughes, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Oscar W. Underwood, 
Elihu Root, 
Citizens of the United States; 


view to accomplishing 


His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, Em- 
peror of India: 

The Right Hon. 
MM. 2. .P, 
Council ; 

The Right Hon. Baron Lee of Fareham, G. 
B. E., K. C. B., First Lord of his Ad- 
miralty ; 

The Right Hon. Sir Auckland Campbell 
Geddes, K. C. B., his Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to the United 
States of America; 


Arthur James Balfour, O. 
Lord President of his Privy 


and for the Dominion of Canada: 


The Right Hon. Sir Robert Laird Borden, G. 
cc. 2 G4. Br. 


for the Commonwealth of Australia: 


Right Hon. George Foster 
Pearce, Minister for Home and Territories; 
for the Dominion of New Zealand: 

The Hon. Sir John William Salmond, K. C., 
Judge of the Supreme Court of New Zea- 
land; 

for the Union of South Africa: 

The Right Hon. Arthur James 

Mi, MF. ; 


Senator the 


Balfour, O. 


for India: 
The Right Hon. Valingman Sankaranarayana 
Srinivasa Sastri, member of the Indian 
Council of State; 


The President of the French Republic: 

M. Albert Sarraut, Deputy, Minister of the 
Colonies ; 

M. Jules J. Jusserand, Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to the United 
States of America, Grand Cross of the Na- 
ticnal Order of the Legion of Honor; 


His Majesty the King of Italy: 
The Hon. Carlo Schanzer, 
Kingdom ; 
The Hon. Vittorio Rolandi Ricci, Senator of 
the Kingdom, his Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary at Washington ; 


Senator of the 
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——— 


The Hon. Luigi Albertini, Senator of the 
Kingdom ; 


His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: 

Baron Tomosaburo Kato, Minister for the 
Navy, Junii, a member of the first class of 
the Imperial Order of the Grand Cordon 
of the Rising Sun with the Paulownia 
Flower; 

Baron Kijuro Shidehara, his Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at 
Washington, Joshii, a member of the first 
class of the Imperial Order of the Rising 
Sun; 

Mr. Masanao Hanihara, Vice Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Jushii, a member of the 
second class of the Imperial Order of the 
Rising Sun, 

who, having communicated to each other their 
respective full powers, found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed as follows: 


CHAPTER I. 


General Provisions Relating to the Limita- 
tion of Naval Armament 

ARTICLE 1—The contracting powers agree 
to limit their respective naval armament as 
provided in the present treaty. 

ARTICLE 2—The contracting powers may 
retain respectively the capital ships which are 
specified in Chapter II., Part 1. On the com- 
ing into force of the present treaty, but subject 
to the following provisions of this article, all 
other capital ships, built or building, of the 
United States, the British Empire and Japan 
shall be disposed of as prescribed in Chapter 
i., Part 2. 

Ir addition to the capital ships specified in 
Chapter II., Part 1, the United States may 
complete and retain two ships of the West 
Virginia class now under construction. On 
the completion of these two ships the North 
Dakota and Delaware shall be disposed of as 
prescribed in Chapter II., Part 2. 

The British Empire may, in accordance with 
the replacement table *n Chapter II., Part 3, 
construct two new capital ships not exceeding 
35,000 tons (35,560 metric tons) standard dis- 
placement each. On the completion of the said 
two ships, the Thunderer, King George V., Ajax 
and Centurion shall be disposed of as prescribed 
in Chapter II., Part 2. 

ARTICLE 3—Subject to the provisions of 
Article 2, the contracting powers shall aban- 
don their respective capital ship building pro- 
grams, and no new Capital ships shall be con- 
structed or acquired by any of the contracting 
powers except replacement tonnage which may 
be censtructed or acquired as_ specified in 
Chapter II., Part 3. 

Ships which are replaced in accordance with 
Chapter II., Part 3, shall be disposed of as 
prescribed in Part 2 of that chapter. 

ARTICLE 4—The total capital ship replace- 
ment tonnage of each of the _ contracting 
powers shali not exceed in standard displace- 
ment, for the United States 525,000 tons (533,- 
400 metric tons): for the British Empire 525,000 
tons (533,400 metric tons); for France 175,000 
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tons (177,800 metric tons); for Italy 175,000 tons 
(177,800 metric tons); for Japan 315,000 tons 
(320,040 metric tons). 

ARTICLE 5—No capital ship exceeding 35,000 
tons (35,560 metric tons) standard displace- 
ment shall be acauired by, or constructed by, 
for, or within the jurisdiction of, any of the 
contracting powers. 

ARTICLE 6—No capital ship of any of the 
contracting powers shall carry a gun with a 
calibre in excess of 16 inches (406 millimeters). 

ARTICLE %7The total tonnage for aircraft 
carriers of each of the contracting powers shall 
not exceed in standard displacement, for the 
United States 135,000 tons (137,160 metric tons); 
for the British Empire 135,000 tons (137,160 
metric tons); for France 60,000 tons (60,960 
metric tons); for Italy 60,000 tons (60,960 
metric tons); for Japan 81,000 tons (82,296 
metric tons). 

ARTICLE 8—The replacement of aircraft car- 
riers shall be effected only as prescribed in 
Chapter II., Part 3, provided, however, that all 
aircraft carrier tonnage in existence or building 
on Nov. 12, 1921, shall be considered experimen- 
tal, and may be replaced, within the total ton- 
nage limit prescribed in Article 7, without re- 
gard to its age. 

ARTICLE 9—No aircraft carrier exceeding 
27,000 tons (27,432 metric tons) standard dis- 
placement shall be acquired by or constructed 
by, for or within the jurisdiction of, any of the 
contracting powers. 

However, any of the contracting powers may, 
provided that its total tonnage allowance of air- 
craft carriers is not thereby exceeded, build not 
more than two aircraft carriers, each of a ton- 
nage of not more than 33,000 tons (33,528 metric 
tons) standard displacement, and in order to ef- 
fect economy any of the contracting powers 
may use for this purpose any two of their ships, 
whether constructed or in course of construc- 
tion, which would otherwise be scrapped under 
the provisions of Article 2. The armament of 
any aircraft carriers exceeding 27,000 tons (27,- 
432 metric tons) standard displacement shall be 
in accordance with the requirements of Article 
10, except that the total number of guns to be 
carried in case any of such guns be of a calibre 
exceeding 6 inches (152 millimeters), except 
anti-aircraft guns and guns not exceeding 5 
inches (126.7 millimeters), shall not exceed eight. 

ARTICLE 10—No aircraft carrier of any of. 
the contracting powers shall carry a gun with 
a calibre in excess of 8 inches (203 millimeters). 
Without prejudice to the provisions of Article 9, 
if the armament carried includes guns exceeding 
6 inches (152 millimeters) in calibre, the total 
number of guns carried, except anti-aircraft 
guns and guns not exceeding 5 inches (126.7 
millimeters), shall not exceed ten. If alterna- 
tively the armamenf contains no guns exceed- 
ing 6 inches (152 millimeters) in calibre, the 
number of guns is not limited. In either case 
the number of anti-aircraft guns and of guns 
not exceeding 5 inches (126.7 millimeters) is 
not limited. 

ARTICLE 11—No vessel of war exceeding 10,- 
000 tons (10,160 metric tons) standard displace- 
ment, other than a capital ship or aircraft car- 
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or within the jurisdiction of any of the contract- 
ing powers. Vessels not specifically built as 
fighting ships, nor taken in time of peace under 
Government control for fighting purposes, 
which are employed on fleet duties or as troop 
transports or in some other way for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the prosecution of hostilities 
otherwise than as fighting ships, shall not be 
within the limitations of this article. 

ARTICLE 12—No vessel of war of any of the 
contracting powers hereafter laid down, other 
than a capital ship, shall carry a gun with a 
caibre in (203 millimeters). 

ARTICLE 13—Except as provided in Article 
9, no ship designated in the present treaty to 
be scrapped may be reconverted into a vessel 
of war. 

ARTICLE 14—No preparations shall be made 
in merchant ships in time of peace for the in- 
stallation of warlike armaments for the purpose 
of converting such ships into vessels of war, 
other than the necessary stiffening of decks for 
the mounting of guns not exceeding 6-inch (152 
millimeters) calibre. 

ARTICLE 15—No vessel of war constructed 
within the jurisdiction of any of the contracting 
powers for a non-contracting power shall exceed 
the limitations as to displacement and arma- 
ment prescribed by the present treaty for ves- 
sels of a similar type which may be constructed 
by or for any of the contracting powers; pro- 
vided, however, that the displacement for air- 
craft carriers constructed for a non-contracting 
power shall in no case exceed 27,000 tons (27,432 
metric tons) standard displacement. 

ARTICLE 16—If the construction of any vessel 
of war for a non-contracting power is under- 
taken within the jurisdiction of any of the con- 
tracting powers, such power shall promptly in- 
form the other contracting powers of the date of 
the signing the contract and the date on which 
the keel of the ship is laid; and shall also com- 
municate to them the particulars relating to the 
ship prescribed in Chapter II., Part 3, Section I. 
(b), (4) and (5). 

ARTICLE 1%—In the event of a contracting 
power being engaged in war, such power shall 
not use as a vessel of war any vessel of war 
which may be under construction within its 
jurisdiction for any other power, or which may 
have been constructed within its jurisdiction for 
another power and not delivered. 

ARTICLE 18—Each of the contracting powers 
undertakes not to dispose by gift, sale or any 
mode of transfer of any vessel of war in such 
a manner that such vessel may become a vessel 
of war in the navy of any foreign power. 

ARTICLE 19—The United States, the British 
Empire and Japan agree that the status quo at 
the time of the signing of the present treaty, 
with regard to fortifications and naval bases, 
shall be maintained in their respective territories 
and possessions specified hereunder: 

(1) The insular possessions which the United 
States now holds or may hereafter acquire in the 
Pacific Ocean, except (a) those adjacent to the 
coast of the United States, Alaska and the Pa- 
nama Canal Zone, not including the Aleutian 
Islands, and (b) the Hawaiian Islands; 


excess of 8S inches 


which the British Empire now holds or may 
hereafter acquire in the Pacific Ocean, east of 
the meridian of 110 degrees east longitude, ex- 
cept (a) those adjacent to the coast of Canada, 
(b) the Commonwealth of Australia and its. ter- 
ritories, and (c) New Zealand; 

(8) The following insular territories and pos- 
sessions of Japan in the Pacific Ocean, to wit: 
the Kurile Islands, the Bonin Islands, Amami- 
Oshima, the Loochoo Islands, Formosa and the 
Pescadores, and any insular territories or pos- 
sessions in the Pacific Ocean which Japan may 
hereafter acquire. 

The maintenaace of the status quo under the 
foregoing provisions implies that no new forti- 
fications or naval bases shall be established in 
the territories and possessions specified; that 
no measures shall be taken to increase the ex- 
isting naval facilities for the repair and main- 
tenance of naval forces, and that no increase 
shall be made in the coast defenses of the terri- 
tories and possessions above specified. This re- 
striction, however, does not preclude such repair 
and replacement of worn-out weapons and 
equipment as is customary in naval and mili- 
tary establishments in time of peaee. 

ARTICLE 20—The rules for determining ton- 
nage displacement prescribed in Chapter II., 
Part 4, shall apply to the ships of each of the 
contracting powers. 


CHAPTER II. 


Rules relating to the execution of the treaty 
—Definition of terms 


PART I. 
Capital Ships Which May Be Retained by the 
Contracting Powers 
In acéordance with Article 2, ships may be 
retained by each of the contracting powers as 


specified in this part. 

Ships which may be retained by the United 
States: 

Name. Tonnage. | Name. Tonnage. 
Maryland: .....:. 32,600 Nevada .........27,500 
California ......92,300 | New York. .«... 27,000 
Tennessee ......32,300! Texas .......... 27,000 
Idaho .......-..32,000:) Aransas ....... 26,000 
New Mexico ....32,000 | Wyoming .......26,000 
Mississippi ......32,000 | Florida ......... 21,825 
Arizona <a a RR Es ES bach wer es 21,825 
Pennsylvania .31,400 | North Dakota.. .20,0060 
Oklahoma ...... 27,500 | Delaware .......20,000 

TOtal tOMMNSG: <6 c co wkksesscictceceen cde 

On the completion of the two ships of the 


West Virginia class and the scrapping of the 
North Dakota and Delaware, as provided in 
Article 2, the total tonnage to be retained by the 
United States will be 525,850. 


Ships which may be retained by the British 
Empire: 

Name. Tonnage. | Name. Tonnage. 
Royal Sovereign.25,750 | Emper. of India.25,000 
Royal Oak .25.750 | Iron Duke ......2 5,000 
Revenge ........25,75 Marlborough ....25.000 
Resolution ......2@0e | HOG <.ccicckcce 41,200 
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Tonnage. 
26,500 


Name. 
Renown 
Repulse 
Tiger 28,500 
Thunderer ......22,500 
King George V..23,000 
Ajax 23,000 
25,000 | Centurion 


Name. 
Ramillies 
Malaya 
Valiant 27,500 
Barham 27,500 
Queen Elizabeth .27,500 
Warspite 
Benbow 


Tonnage. 
25,750 
27,500 


Total tonnage 580,450 
On the completion of the two new ships to be 
constructed and the scrapping of the Thunderer, 
King George V., Ajax and Centurion, as pro- 
vided in Article 2, the total tonnage to be re- 
tained by the British Empire will be 558,950 tons. 


Ships which may be retained by France: 
Tonnage. 

Name. (Metric Tons). 

Jean Wart isos 23,500 

Courbet 

Condorcet 

Diderot 

Voltaire 


Tonnage 
Name. (Metric Tons). 


Bretagne 
Lorraine 
Provence 
Paris 
tT 23,509 
Total tonnage ere 
Trance may lay down new tonnage in the 
years 1927, 1929 and 1931, as provided in Part 
3, Section 2. 


Ships which may be retained by Italy: 
Tonnage Tonnage 
Name. (Metric Tons). Name. (Metric Tons). 
Andrea Doria...22,700 | Dante Alighieri. .19,500 
Cai Duillio Roma. 12,600 
Conte di Cavour.22,500 Napoli ste eeeeeee 12,600 
Giulio Cesare.. .22,500 Vittorio Eman- 
uele 
Regina Elena....12,600 


Total tonnage 182,800 

Italy may lay down new tonnage in the years 
1927, 1929 and 1931, as provided in Part 3, Sec- 
tion 2. 


Leonardo da Vin- 


Ships which may be retained by Japan: 

Name. Tonnage. Name. Tonnage. 
Mutsu Fu-So 30,600 
Nagato Kirishima 27,500 
Hiuga Haruna : 

Ise Hiyei 
Yamashiro .....30,600 | Kongo 


Total tonnage 


PART HU. 


Rules for Scrapping Vessels of War 


The following rules shall be observed for the 
scrapping of vessels of war which are to be 
disposed of in accordance with Articles 2 and 3: 

1. A vessel to be scrapped must be placed in 
such condition that it cannot be put to com- 
batant use. 

2. This result must be finally effected in any 
one of the following ways: 

(a) Permanent sinking of the vessel. 

(b) Breaking the vessel up. This shall always 
involve the destruction or removal of all ma- 
chinery, boilers and armor, and all deck, side 
and bottom plating. 

(c) Converting the vessel to target use exclu- 
sively. In such case all the provisions of Para- 
graph 3 of this part, except Subparagraph 6, 
in so far as may be necessary to enable the 
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ship to be used as a mobile target, and except 
Subparagraph 7, must be previously complied 
with. Not more than one capital ship may be 
retained for this purpose at one time by any of 
the contracting powers. 


(d) Of the capital skips which would other- 
wise be scrapped under the present treaty in or 
after the year 1931, France and Italy may each 
retain two seagoing vessels for training pur- 
poses exclusively; that is, as gunnery or torpedo 
schools. The two vessels retained by France 
shall be of the Jean Bart class, and of those 
retained by Italy one shall be the Dante Ali- 
glieri, the other of the Giulio Cesare class. On 
retaining these ships for the purpose above 
stated, France and Italy respectively undertake 
to remove and destroy their conning towers, 
and not to use the said ships as vessels of war. 

3. (a) Subject to the special exceptions con- 
tained in Article 9, when a vessel is due for 
scrapping, the first stage of scrapping, which 
consists in rendering a ship incapable of further 
warlike service, shall be immediately under- 
taken. 

(b) A vessel shall be considered incapable of 
further warlike service when there shall have 
been removed and landed, or else destroyed in 
the ship: 

(1) All guns and essential portions of guns, 
fire-control tops and revolving parts of all bar- 
bettes and turrets; 

(2) All machinery for 
electric mountings; 

(3) All fire-control 
finders ; 

(+) All ammunition, explosives and mines; 

(5) All torpedoes, warheads and torpedo tubes; 

(6) All wireless telegraphy installations; 

(7) The conning tower and al! side armor, or 
alternatively all main propelling machinery ; and 

(8) All landing and flying-off platforms and 
all other aviation accessories. 

4. The periods in which scrapping of vessels is 
to be effected are as follows: 

(a) In the case of vessels to be scrapped under 
the first paragraph of Article 2, the work of ren- 
dering the vessels incapable of further warlike 
service, in accordance with Paragraph 8 of this 
part, shall be completed within six months from 
the coming into force of the present treaty, and 
the scrapping shall be finally effected within 
eighteen months from such coming into force. 

(b) In the case of the vessels to be scrapped 
under the second and third paragraphs of Ar- 
ticle 2, or under Articie 3, the work of rendering 
the vessel incapable of further warlike service 
in accordance with Paragraph 3 of this part 
shall be commenced at later than the date of 
completion of its successor, and shall 
be finished within six months from. the 
date of such completion. The vessel shall be 
finally scrapped, in accordance with Paragraph 
2 of this part, within eighteen months from the 
date of completion of its successor. If, however, 
the completion «f the new vessel be delayed, 
then the work of rendering the old vessel inca- 
pable of further warlike service in accordance 
with 8 of this part shall be com- 


working hydraulic or 


instruments and range- 


Paragraph 3 
menced within four years from the laying of the 
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SECTION II.—Replacement and Scrapping of Capital Ships. 
{Comprising the tables on this and following pages] 


REPLACEMENT AND SCRAPPING OF CAPITAL SHIPS— 


Ships 
Completed. 


Maine 


Ships 
Year. Laid Down. 


(20), 


(0), 
stellation 





weeeruewemmec en OR A CE OE CE CTE T a 
Florida (23), Utah (23), Wyoming (22) 
...-- Arkansas (23), 'Texas (21), New York (21),.... 
Nevada (20), Okiahoma (20) 
Seaweed Arizona (21), Pennsylvania (21) 
Ona wna De eae oats Mississippi (21) 


Missouri (20), Virginia (17), 
Georgia (17), New Jersey (17), 
Rhode Island (17), Connecticut (17), Louisi- 
ana (17), Vermont (16), Kansas (16), Minne- 
sota (16), New Hampshire (15), South Car- 
olina (13), Michigan (13), 
South Dakota (0), Indiana (0), Montana (0), 
North Carolina (0), Iowa (0), Massachusetts 
Lexington (0), 
(0), 

Winsrceer ee. (Oe cade oecacccdaaacenewceuwes 17 
7... Delaware (12), North- Dakota (12)............ 15 


braska (17), 


UNITED STATES 


Ships Retained. 
Summary. 
Pre- Post- 
Jutland. Jutland. 


Ne- 


Ships Scrapped 
(Age in Parentheses.) 


Washington (0), 


Con- 
(0), 


Constitution (0), 
Saratoga (0), Ranger 


1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
7 
8 
10 


.... New Mexico (21), Idaho (20) 
Tennessee (20).. 
....-California (20), Maryland (20) 
2 shipa Went Virgisie: ClASG. oo cc cciicccdscecce 
*The United States may retain the Oregon and Illinois for noncombatant purposes, after 
complying with the provisions of Part 2, III. (b). 


*Two West Virginia class. 


NoTE.—A, B, C, D, &c., represent individual capital ships of 35,000 tons standard displace- 
ment, laid down and completed in the years specified. 


keel of the new vessel, and shall be finished 
within six months from the date on which such 
work was commenced, and the old vessel shall 
be finally scrapped in accordance with Para- 
graph 2 of this part within eighteen months 
from the date when the work of rendering it 


incapable of further warlike service was com- 
menced. 

PART Ill 

Replacement 


The replacement of capital ships and aircraft 
earriers shall take place according to the rules 
in Section I. and the tables in Section II. of 
this part. 

SECTION I.—Rules for Replacement 

(a) Capital ships and aircraft carriers twenty 
years after the date of their completion may, 
except as otherwise provided in Article 8 and 
in the tables in Section II. of this part, be re- 
placed by new construction, but within the 
limits prescribed in Article 4 and Article 7. 
The keels of such new construction may, except 
as otherwise provided in Article 8 and in the 
tables in Section II. of this part, be laid down 
not earlier than seventeen years from the date 
of completion of the tonnage to be replaced, 
provided, however, that no capital ship tonnage, 
with the exception of the ships referred to in 





the third paragraph of Article 2, and the re- 
placement tonnage specifically mentioned in 
Section II. of this part, shall be laid down until 
ten years from Nov. 12, 1921. 

(b) Each of the contracting powers shall com- 
municate promptly to each of the other con- 
tracting powers the following information: 

(1) The names of the capital ships and air- 
craft carriers to be replaced by new construc- 
tion; 

(2) The date of governmental authorization 
of replacement tonnage; 

(3) The date of laying the keels of replace- 
ment tonnage; 

(4) The standard displacement in tons and 
metric tons of each new ship to be laid down, 
and the principal dimensions, namely, length 
at waterline, extreme beam at or below water- 
lire, mean draught at standard displacement; 

(5) The date of completion of each new ship 
and its standard displacement in tons and met- 
ric tons, and the principal dimensions, namely, 
length at waterline, extreme beam at or below 
waterline, mean draught at standard displace- 
ment, at time of completion. 

(c) In case of loss or accidental destruction 
of capital ships or aircraft carriers, they may 
immediately be replaced by new construction 
subject to the tonnage limits prescribed in 
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with the 
the reg- 
ular replacement program being deemed to be 


in conformity 
present treaty, 


Articles 4 and 7, and 
other provisions of the 
advanced to that extent. 

(d) No retained capital ships or aircraft car- 
riers shall be reconstructed except for the pur- 
pose of providing means of defense against air 
and submarine attack, and subject to the fol- 
lewing rules: The contracting powers may, for 
that purpose, equip existing tonnage with bulge 
or blister or anti-air attack deck protection, 
providing the increase of displacement thus af- 
fected does not exceed 3,000 tons (3,048 metric 
tons) displacement for each ship. No altera- 
tions in side armor, in calibre, number or gen- 
eral type of mounting of main armament shall 
be permitted, except: 

(1) In the case of France and Italy, which 
countries within the limits allowed for bulge 
may increase their armor protection and the 
calibre of the guns now carried on their exist- 
ing capital ships so as to exceed sixteen inches 
(406 millimeters), and (2) the British Empire 
shall be permitted to complete, in the case of 
the Renown, the alterations to armor that have 
already been commenced but temporarily sus- 
pended. 


{Here follows Section II. of Part III., giving 
the replacement and scrapping schedules of all 
five countries—the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan. These tables are 
printed separately at the tops of pages 1021-1024.) 


,ACEMENT AND SCRAPPING OF CAPITAL SHIPS— 
GREAT BRITAIN 
| Ships Retained. 
Summary. 
Ships Ships Ships Scrapped Pre- Post- 
Year. Laid Down. Completed. (Age in Parentheses). Jutland. Jutland. 
Commonwealth (16), Agamemnon (13), Dread- 
nought (15), Bellerophon (12), St. Vincent 2 
(11), -Inflexible (13), Superb (12), Neptune 
(10), Hercules (10), Indomitable (13), Tem- 
| eraire (12), New Zealand (9), Lion (9), 
Princess Royal (9), Conqueror (9), Monarch 
(9), Orion (9), Australia (8), Agincourt (7), 
| Erin (7), 4 building or projected*.......... 21 1 
le oe: er iia Bis heen eres ess Saute REGION EVI Gar in hain ae ee eos 21 1 
ae ieneehen (CES Bhewwewlk hws «cae een ie CRT Gas 6666 SHA Re wed 21 ] 
eee ee cecceecccoore OS TE CO LER Ce CTR CU CTT RCC CERT CR CRS 21 1 
BE, kt huiawioces <4 oan B....¢King George V. (13), Ajax (12), Centurion 
Cae hy POU ID es fo. o.50. 809-5 4 XS 0.8) o bees 17 3 
he pO, hg ales arma alela © WSR edo RO AS ATR IR 61461 GR A ale LS a-S 17 3 
PR ce ch ee ee ee ree Pviise Soh a 6Ge rasslOG IEG WIE Woe OS ALE oro eae 17 3 
ED. wings bike ake fC RASRE RES EERE SS e OAD Oe RES Kee ew eed elke Eee ee hae’ Bae 17 3 
OE: Sos *SKAR RA RaR CRP ENS SOS eee. 55.85 beer Sai AIGA Ses aces GATE SOE SK eae ae Ode FONTS 17 3 
DD coe skeet ae eeO RS 00 4e Ee cee OD Ke REA e hE Wale Loe ECR A UA ORAS SS RESORT OES BS ESAS 17 3 
BOS) ccs sss RGEAE MGs oxtte SOARED s AS Sac dig eo cns aide eania'y ps wisi dt, hae MONE ae A aE BASICS 17 3 
TOBE: éawrsnce & Se ee ee ees ee ee eo eee eo KANE RS Re EN S AeiE ws 17 3 
OS PE ee Le Oh et en ne eee, ry ee er rT re Te 3 
1934 i ae Cc, D -dron Duke (20), Marlborough (20), Emperor of 
India ay” SNE ND ici'sc5.50 4 0,0.4:0:6 20.04.01 13 7 
$085) .cucacizd Picieaceaces E, F.....Tiger (21), Queen Elizabeth (20), Warspite 
Rar eR ND ie 60's 4.006 bins 00s a e008 os 9 7 
BORG. og: ss 04 Seen | ee ‘Malaya (20), Royal Soveregin (20) ........... 7 8 
RE. cep > wes ota ces aioe H, I.....Revenge (21). Resolution (21) ............... 5 10 
Ee oo: Rare iskik.sisak RE PURI: ERED 9 Wrath his 6 $1 aio"G:sis Kala Spree Kea wteers 4 11 
eee Pr. as 3a oa, Tee) 5 UR G28) nc. eck oo cia divs secw on 2 13 
ES ee ree Be vaccaa RE, EEE raha ie sis arabes oOo il gms wae LE SLE eM 1 14 
BPA. Cog .039 0: 6b die nip c/o 6re aS NEN No 8 6? RES NEED MUEONL, SOG Die 60.6 Sec ac8: scans. 5 BO e sre.9il6ce fe 0 15 
> PGS, ccs AMI TS, WUE D Si rcca ip heniosacdre ssele awn aae waa. 6 Caden 0 1D 
*The British Empire may retain the Colossus and Collingwood for noncombatant purposes, 
after complying with the provisions of Part 721. Co). 
*Two 35,000-ton ships, standard displacement. 
Note.—A. B. C. D. &e., represent individual capital ships of 55,000 tons standard displace- 
ment laid down and completed in the years specified. 


























PART IV 
Definitions 


fol- 
understood in the 


For the purposes of the present treaty the 
lowing expressions are to be 
sense defined in this part: 

Capital Ship 

A capital ship, in the case of ships hereafter 
built, is defined as a vessel of war, not an air- 
craft carrier, whose displacement exceeds 10,000 
tons, (10,150 metric tons) standard displacement, 
or which carries a gun with a calibre exceeding 
8 inches (203 millimeters). 

Aircraft 

An aircraft carrier is defined as a_ vessel 
of war with a displacement in excess of 10,000 
tons (10,160 metric tons) standard displacement 
designed for the specific and exclusive purpose 


Carrier 


of carrying aircraft. It must be so constructed 
that aircraft can be launched therefrom and 
landed thereon, and not designed and con- 
structed for carrying a more powerful arma- 


ment than that allowed to it under Article 9 
or Article 10, as the may be, 


Standard Displacement 


case 


The standard displacement of a ship is the 
displacement of the ship complete, fully 
manned, engined and equipped ready for sea, 
including all armament and ammunition, equip- 
ment, outfit, provisions and fresh water for 
crew, miscellaneous and implements of 
every description that are intended to be carried 


stores 
























REPLACEMENT AND SCRAPPING OF CAPITAL SHIPS— 


FRANCE 


Ships 
Laid Down. 


Ships 
Completed. 


35,000 tons. 


.39,000 tons....... 35,000 tons 
35,000 tons 
Civics saetatwanreantuecec ee 35,000 tons. 
35,000 tons. 
SOR TEC ee CEE TC 35,000 tons. 


*Within tonnage limitations; number not fixed. 

Nore.—France expressly reserves the right of employing the capital ship tonnage allotment 
as she may consider advisable, subject solely to the limitations that the displacement of 
individual ships should not surpass 35,000 tons, and that the total capital ship tonnage should 
keep within the limits imposed by the present treaty. 


REPLACEMENT AND SCRAPPING OF CAPITAL SHIPS— 


ITALY 


Ships 
Laid Down. 


Ships 
Year. Completed. 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


‘ 
.Jean Bart (17), Courbet (17) * 
ND MON sc. 06:6 aca case esce Canes 5 


..France (18) 
-Paris (20), Bretagne (20) 


.Provence (20) 
-Lorraine (20) 


(Age in Parentheses). 


Ships Retained. 
Summary. 
Pre- Post- 
Jutland. Jutland. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Ships Scrapped 
(Age in Parentheses). 


ene enneenneneunne & 





Ships Retained. 
Summary. 
Pre- Post- 
Jutland. Jutland 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
* 


Ships Scrapped 





. .35,000 tons. Giulio Cesare (21) 
45,000 tons. Conte di Cavour (21), Duilio (21) 
.25,000 tons. Andrea Doria (21) 


*Within tonnage limitations; number not fixed. 

NOTE.—Italy expressly reserves the right of employing the capital ship tonnage allotment 
as she may consider advisable, subject solely to the limitations that the displacement of 
individual ships should not surpass 35,000 tons, and the total capital ship tonnage should 
keep within the limits imposed by the present treaty. 


in war, but without fuel or reserve feed water 
on board. 

The word ‘ ton in the present treaty, ex- 
cept in the expression ‘‘ metric tons,’’ shall 
be understood to mean the ton of 2,240 pounds 
(1,016 kilos). Vessels now completed shall re- 
tain their present ratings of displacement ton- 
nage in accordance with their national system 
of measurement. However, a power expressing 
displacement in metric tons shall be considered 
for the application of the present treaty as 
owning only the equivalent displacement in tons 
of 2,240 pounds. <A vessel completed hereafter 
shall be: rated at its displacement tonnage when 
in the standard condition defined herein. 


CHAPTER III. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 
ARTICLE 21.—If, during the term of the pres- 


” 





ent treaty, the requirements of the national se- 
curity of any contracting power in respect of 
naval defense are, in the opinion of that power, 
materially affected by any change of circum- 
stances, the contracting powers will, at the re- 
quest of such power, meet in conference with 
a view to the reconsideration of the provisions 
of the treaty and its amendment by mutual 
agreement. 


In view of possible technical and scientific 
developments, the United States, after consulta- 
tion with the other contracting powers, shall 
arrange for a conference of all the contracting 
powers, which shall convene as soon as possible 
after the expiration of eight years from the 
coming into force of the present treaty to cone 
sider what changes, if any, in the treaty may 
be necessary to meet such developments, 
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REPLACEMENT AND SCRAPPING OF CAPITAL SHIPS— 


Year. Laid Down. Completed. 
Ships Ships 


JAPAN 


Ships Retained. 
Summary. 
Ships Scrapped Pre- Post- 
(Age in Parentheses). Jutiand. Jutland. 


Hizen (20), Mikasa (20), Kashima’ (16), Katori 
(16), Satsuma (12), Aki (11), Settsu (10), 
Ikoma (14), Ibuki (12), Kurama (11), Amagi 


(0), Akagi 


(0), Kaga (0), Tosa (0), Takao 


(0), Atago (0). Projected program § ships 
not -laid down.* 


UR ais cis ate oe bce Sate ABwewl SPORES: Ss <5 ols ACERS sa MAO SRM ATWEGNEG aU od ore aie teen 8 2 
ILE ssi. cr P imate <) buerae ie Aas Rea reli ena aa Se aa neces aces ears we bie/dimi aise tk ora are ae 2 
Bilin: 9h Gin dow epee ROSS 4 Shplarels, Aah aus Pha aso 0's FMS E HOSS WOES OCR s Sot 6 Bible Saas See 8 2 
PER e ts Ss k Rul Din RO EOe See hs wie Sciab wine de Rn eee ane aun S Sorta iuida gic aia 8 2 
RN irte ke Fis be a AIR a Ls eS SRE Ai UA SPORT REE a ti nos LE ner eee 8 2 
MG She Brora Oe yh ewe ove weal Ie hats ie eee ack aa Swe al la eee aie WE a a SIRE ee Sete 8 2 
Bt) stan Saekar oirepieasions 5 hiknsse mca Aveo IIS AR A cml are RET he ane earns 8 2 
yas a SRG Ry he re OD Lake str alte ip aceite Sa midis antec Mine win Ge mre biti sont es apvespi.0-6.ca-w uate 8 2 
RL Gs Sieh aS lige sn eae OEM EMS ea pI as eke Sa kIe LAS ua UR Cane weenie 8 2 
1931 Ra SRA Sea nin A PE ORD Re atte eh eee Seana kates en hw Gabe. ALR ee ee SR aS 8 2 
DEEDS 505 CAs GANSEMD ss i Ve woe piste etave squab in arene aietiand sapasce wala Bie Sieeaa a Races ENeéS ahoeine 8 2 
NTR eis 7s yx os 6c tana le eK tele Sg Sa Me ala hee a Se ksh Si nw ces G1 rw hie Me lle ER N8 Bw a See 8 2 
52s ca ERs ale a cw ce ix 4c 05 Se EDs v's hin 6 5 6a 6a ie ed's Vee m ne aee wee ee 7 3 
RRs. 6.0 8% Day sea Nwey ened Bs K0vin cedeeVOe Vat), PEBUUNG CIO) 6 osc occeccccuevesece ves 5 + 
Seeeiss 12s ee ache ne aadioig ie ide ghee ok EIR ED 5 5556-0 nin 4g: Dwr 02 RGIR Webipiwr ane e Dak’ boa 4 5 
a is ack Vaens one RO inn ot NEED? <5 ook G s bene au 6 hnG os twee clebedan awe 4 6 
SS os 6 ives Bos an sae bank a RN EID go ier a no arose pre ack baie Aisa imate D 2 7 
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*Japan may retain the Shikishima see Asahi for noncombatant purposes, after complying 
is 


With the provisions of Part 2, III. 


Note.—A, B, C, D, &c., represent individual capital ships of 35,000 tons standard displace- 
ment, laid down and completed in the years specified. 





Note APPLICABLE TO ALL THE TABLES IN SECTION II. 
The order above prescribed in which ships are to be scrapped is in accordance with their age. 
It is understood that when replacement begins according to the above tables the order of scrap- 
ping in the case of the ships of each of the contracting powers may be varied at its option; pro- 
vided, however, that such power shall scrap in each year the number of ships above stated. 


ARTICLE 22—Whenever any contracting 
power shall become engaged in a war which, 1n 
its opinion, affects the naval defense of its na- 
tional security, such power may, after notice 
to the other contracting powers, suspend for the 
period of “hostilities its obligations, under the 
present treaty, other than those under Articles 
13 and 17, provided that such power shall notify 
the other contracting powers that the emergency 
is of such a character as to require such sus- 
pension. 

The remaining contracting powers shall, in 
such case, consult together with a view to agree- 
ment as to what temporary modifications, if 
any, should be made in the treaty as between 
themselves. Should such consultation not pro- 
duce agreement, duly made in accordance with 
the constitutional methods of the _ respective 
powers, any one of said contracting powers may, 
by giving notice to the other contracting pow- 
ers, suspend for the period of hostilities its obli- 
gations under the present treaty, other than 
these under Articles 13 and 17. 

On the cessation of hostilities, the contracting 
powers will meet in conference to consider what 
modifications, if any, should be made in the 
provisions of the present treaty. 

ARTICLE 23—The present treaty shall remain 
in force until Dec. 31, 1936, and in case none of 
the contracting powers shall have given notice 


two years before that date of its intention to 
terminate the treaty, it shall continue in force 
until the expiration of two years from the date 
on which notice of. termination shall be given 
by one of the contracting powers, whereupon 
the treaty shall terminate as regards all the 
contracting powers. Such notice shall be com- 
municated in writing to the Government of the 
United States, which shall immediately trans- 
mit a certified copy of the notification to the 
other powers and inform them of the date on 
which it, was received. The notice shall be 
deemed to have been given and shall take effect 
on that date. In the event of notice of termina- 
tion being given by the Government -of. the 
United States, such notice shall be given to the 
diplomatic representatives at Washington of the 
other contracting powers, and the notice shall 
be deemed to have been given and shall take 
effect on the date of the communication made 
to the said diplomatic representatives. 

Within one year of the date on which a notice 
of termination by any power has taken effect, 
all the contracting powers shall meet in = con- 
ference. 

ARTICLE 24—The present treaty shall be rati- 
fied by the contracting powers in accordance 
with their respective constitutional methods and 
shall take effect on the date of the deposit of 
all the ratifications, which shall take place at 
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Washington as soon as possible. The Govern- 
ment of the United States will transmit to the 
other contracting powers a certified copy of 
the procés-verbal of the deposit of ratifications. 


The present treaty, of which the English and 
French texts are both authentic, shall remain 
deposited in the archives of the Government of 
the United States, and duly certified copies 
thereof shall be transmitted by that Government 
to the other contracting powers. 

Iu faith wherenf the above-named pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present treaty. 

Done at the Ciiy of Washington the first day 
of February, one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-two. 

To the naval treaty was added a supple- 
mentary resolution, adopted at the plenary 


session of Feb. 4. This addition was an 
amplification of Article 18 of the treaty, 
which binds the signatory powers not 
to dispose of war craft—in such condi- 
tion that the vessels might be utilized as 
warships—“ by gift, sale or transfer.” The 
new resolution, which is to be taken as a 
part of the treaty, reads thus: 

It should, therefore, be recorded in the min- 
utes of the sub-committee (on naval limitation) 
and before the full conference that the powers 
signatory to the treaty of naval limitation re- 
gard themselves in honor bound not to sell any 
ships between the present date and ratification 


of the treaty, when such a sale would be a 
breach of Article 18. 


SUBMARINES AND POISON GAS TREATY 


Text of the Five-Power compact under which the United States, Great Britain, 
Japan, France and Italy bind themselves to refrain from the use of submarines 
as commerce destroyers, and of poison gas in warfare 


HE treaty embodying the resolutions, 

passed by the conference against the 
use of submarines as commerce destroyers, 
and also against the employment of poison 
gas in warfare, the text of which is given 
herewith, was presented by Mr. Root at 
the fifth plenary session of Feb. 1, and 
signed at the seventh and last plenary ses- 
sion on Feb. 6, 1922. Both subjects had 
been debated at length in previous sessions, 
and the decisions here translated into treaty 
terms were not reached without consider- 
able discussion. [See February CURRENT 
History.] Mr. Root was sponsor for both 
of the original resolutions prohibiting these 
agencies of warfare. The text of this dou- 
ble treaty is as follows: 


The United States of America, the 
British Empire, France, Italy and Japan, 


Hereinafter referred ta as the signatory pow- 
ers, desiring to make more effective the rules 
adopted by civilized nations for the protection of 
the lives of neutrals and noncombatants at sea 
in time ef war, and to prevent the use in war 
of noxious gases and chemicals, have determined 
to conclude a treaty to this effect, and have ap- 
pointed as their plenipotentiaries [here follows 
the list of names], who, having communicated 
their full powers found in good and due form, 
have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE 1—The signatory powers declare 
that among the rules adopted by civilized na- 
tions for the protection of the lives of neutrals 
and noncombatants at sea in time of war, the 
following are to be deemed an established part 


of international law: (1) A merchant vessel 
must be ordered to submit to visit and search 
to determine its character. before it can be 
seized. A merchant vessel must not be attacked 
unless it refuse to submit to visit and search 
after warning or to proceed as directed after 
seizure. A merchant vessel must not be de- 
stroyed unless the crew and passengers have 
been first placed in safety. (2) Belligerent sub- 
marines are not under any circumstances exempt 
from the universal rules above stated; and if 
a submarine cannot capture a merchant vessel 
in cenformity with these rules, the existing law 
of nations requires it to desist from attack and 
from seizure and to permit the merchant vessel 
to proceed unmolested. 


ARTICLE 2—The signatory powers invite all 
other civilized powers to express their assent to 
the fcregoing statement of established law, so 
that there may be a clear public understanding 
throughout the world of the standards of con- 
duct by which the public opinion of the world 
is to pass judgment upon future belligerents. 


ARTICLE 3—The signatory powers, desiring 
to insure the enforcement of the humane rules 
of existing law declared by them with respect to 
attacks upon and seizure and destruction of 
merchant ships, further declare that any per- 
son in the service of any power who shall violate 
any of those rules, whether or not such person 
is under orders of a governmental superior, shall 
be deemed to have violated the laws of war and 
shall be liable to trial and punishment as if 
for an act of piracy, and may be brought to 
trial before the civil or military authorities of 
any power within the jurisdiction of which he 
may be found. 

ARTICLE 4—The signatory powers recognize 
the practical impossibility of using submarines 
as commerce destroyers without violating, as 
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they were violated in the recent war of 1914- 
1918, the requirements universally accepted by 
civilized nations for the protection of the lives 
of neutrals and noncombatants, and to the end 
that the prohibition of the use of submarines 
as commerce destroyers shall be universally ac- 
cepted as a part of the law of nations they now 
accept that prohibition as henceforth binding as 
between themselves, and they invite all other na- 
tions to adhere thereto. 

ARTICLE 5—The use in war of asphyxiat- 
ing, poisonous or other gases, and all analogous 
liquids, materials and devices having been 
justly condemned by the general opinion of the 
civilized world, and a prohibition of such use 
having been declared in treaties to which a 
majority of the civilized powers are parties, 
the signatory powers, to the end that this 
prohibition shall be universally accepted as a 
part of international law, binding alike the con- 
science and practice of nations, declare their 
assent to such prohibition, agree to be bound 
thereby as between themselves and invite all 
other civilized nations to adhere thereto. 
ARTICLE 6—The present treaty shall be rati- 
fied as soon as possible in accordance with the 
constitutional methods of the signatory powers 


TEXT OF THE 


“OPEN-DOOR” 
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and shall take effect on the: deposit of all the 
ratificaitons, which shall take place at Wash- 
ington. The Government of the United States 
of America will transmit to all the signatory 
powers a certified copy of the procés-verbal of 
the deposit of ratifications. The present treaty, 
in French and English, shall remain deposited 
in the archives of the Government of the United 
States of America, and duly certified copies 
thereof will be transmitted by that Government 
to each of the signatory powers. 

ARTICLE %7—The Government of the United 
States of America will further transmit to each 
of the non-signatory powers a duly certified 
copy of the present treaty and invite its ad- 
herence thereto. Any non-signatory power may 
adhere to the present treaty by communicating 
an instrument of adherence to the Government 
of the United States of America, which will 
thereupon transmit to each of the signatory 
and adhering powers a certified copy of each 
instrument of adherence. 

Inu Faith Wherenf the above - named 
plenipotentiaries have signed the present treaty. 
Done at the City of Washington, the sixth day 
of January, One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
Twenty-two. 


TREATY 


Nine-Power Pact declaring for integrity of Chinese sovereignty and for 
equal opportunity in trade intercourse—Peking’s rights respected 


HE Treaty on Chinese Integrity, as it 

was entitled in the official version, or 
the treaty on the “Open Door,” the 
text of which is given below, was presented 
by Secretary Hughes at the sixth plenary 
session of the arms conference on Feb. 4. 
This nine-power agreement, signed by the 
American, British, Chinese, Japanese, 
French, Belgian, Italian, Dutch and Portu- 
guese delegations for their respective Gov- 
ernments, was based on the original Root 
resolutions and embodied further a number 
of resolutions passed by the Far Eastern 
Committee at various sessions. It was 
formally approved by the conference after 
Secretary Hughes had read the “ substan- 
tive portions” and was signed, together 
with other treaties, at the seventh plenary 
session held on Feb. 6—the last meeting 
of the conference. All the delegations also 
unanimously approved a _ supplementary 
resolution, which had been adopted by the 
Yar Eastern Committee on Feb. 3, and 
which provided for the establishment in 
China of a board of reference charged with 


the maintenance of the “ open-door ” princi- 
ple, as well as a special declaration by 
China binding her not to alienate any of 
her territory. 


The main treaty pledges the nine signa- 
tery powers to help China to get on her 
feet, and not to seek for themselves any 
unfair or special advantages, and also to re- 
spect Chinese neutrality; it further au- 
thorizes all or any of them, including China 
herself, to call a conference of all the signa- 
tories in case a situation arises which in- 
volves the application of the terms of the 
treaty. The official text is as follows: 


Che United States of America, Brl- 
gium, the British Empire, China, Fraurr, 
Staly, Japan, the Netherlands and Portu- 
gal, 


Desiring to adopt a policy designed to stabilize 
conditions in the Far East, to safeguard the 
rights and interests of China, and to promote in- 
tercourse between China and the other powers 
upon the basis of equality of opportunity; 

Have resolved to conclude a treaty for that 
purpose, and to that end have appointed as their 
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respective plenipotentiaries [here follow the 
names of the plenipotentiaries], who, having 
communicated to each other their full powers, 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed 
as follows: 


ARTICLE 1—The contracting powers, 
than China, agree: 


1. To respect the sovereignty, the inde- 
pendence, and the territorial and adminis- 
trative integrity of China. 

2. To provide the fullest and most un- 
embarrassed opportunity to China to develop 
and maintain for herself an effective and 
stable Government. 

3. To use their influence for the purpose 
of effectually establishing and maintaining 
the principle of equal opportunity for the 
ecommerce and industry of all nations 
throughout the territory of China. 


4. To refrain from taking advantage of 
conditions in China in order to seek special 
rights or privileges which would abridge 
the rights of subjects or citizens of friendly 
States, and from  countenancing action 
inimical to the security of such States. 


ARTICLE 2—The contracting powers 
not to enter into any treaty, 
rangement or understanding, either with one 
another, or individuallky or collectively with 
any power or powers, which would infringe 
or impair the principies stated in Article 1. 
ARTICLE 3—With a view to applying more 
effectually the principles of the open door, or 
equality of opportunity, in China for the trade 
and industry of all nations, the contracting 
powers, other than China, agree not to seek or 
to support their respective nations in seeking: 

(A)—Ary arrangement which might pur- 
port tc establish in favor of their interests 
any general superiority of rights with re- 
spect to commercial or economic develop- 
ment in any designated region in China; 


(B)—Any such monopoly or preference as 
would deprive the nationals of any other 
power of the right of undertaking any 
legitimate trade or industry in China, or of 
participating with the Chinese Government, 
or with any local authority, in any cate- 
gory of public enterprise, or which by reason 
of its scope, duration or geographical extent 
is calculated to frustrate the _ practical 
application of the principle of equal 
opportunity. 

It is understood that the foregoing stipulations 
of this article are not to be so construed as 
to prohibit the acquisition of such properties 
or rights as may be necessary to the conduct 
of a particular commercial, industrial or finan- 
cial undertaking or to the encouragement of 
invention and research, 

China undertakes to be guided by the prin- 
ciples stated in the foregoing stipulations of 
this article in dealing with applications for 
economic rights and privileges from Govern- 
ments and nationals of all foreign countries, 
whether parties to the present treaty or not. 


other 


agree 
agreement, ar- 
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ARTICLE 4—The contracting powers agree 
not to support any agreements by their respec- 
tive nationals with each other designed to 
create spheres of influence or to provide for 
the enjoyment of mutually exclusive opportuni- 
ties in designated parts of Chinese territory. 


ARTICLE 5—China agrees that, throughout 
the whole of the railways in China, she will 
not exercise or permit unfair discriminations of 
any kind. In particular there shall be no dis- 
crimination whatever, direct or indirect, in re- 
spect of charges or of facilities on the ground 
of the nationality of passengers or the countries 
from which or to which they are proceeding, or 
the origin or ownership of goods or the coun- 
try from which or to which they are proceeding, 
or the nationality or ownership of the ship or 
other means of conveying such passengers or 
goods before or after their transport on the 
Chinese railways. 

The contracting powers, other than China, as- 
sume a corresponding obligation in respect of 
any of the aforesaid railways over which they 
or their nationals are in a position to exercise 
any control in virtue of any concession, spe- 
cial agreement or otherwise. 


ARTICLE 6—The contracting parties, other 
than China, agree fully to respect China’s 
rights as a neutral in time of war to which 
China is not a party; and China declares that 
when she is a neutral she will observe the ob- 
ligations of neutrality. 


ARTICLE %7The contracting powers agree 
that, whenever a situation arises which, in the 
opinion of any one of them, involves the appli- 
cation of the stipulations of the present treaty, 
and renders desirable discussion of such appli- 
cation, there shall be full and frank communi- 
cation between the contracting powers con- 
cerned. 


ARTICLE 8—Powers not signatory to the 
present treaty which have governments recog- 
nized by the signatory powers and which have 
treaty relations with China shall be invited to 
adhere to the present treaty. To this end the 
Government of the United States will make 
the necessary communications to non-signatory 
powers and will inform the contracting powers 
of the replies received. Adherence by any 
power shall become effective on receipt of notice 
thereof by the Government of the United States. 


ARTICLE 9—The present treaty shall be rat- 
ified by the contracting powers in accordance 
with their respective constitutional methods and 
shall take effect on the date of the deposit of 
all the ratifications, which shall take place at 
Washington as soon as possible. The Govern- 
ment of the United States will transmit to the 
other contracting powers a certified copy of the 
procés-verbal of the deposit of ratifications. 


The present treaty, of which the English and 
French texts are both authentic, shall remain 
deposited in the archives of the Government of 
the United States, and duly certified copies 
thereof shall be transmitted by that Govern- 
ment to the other contracting powers. 


Iu Faith Whereof the above - named 


plenipotentiaries have signed the present treaty. 
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Done at the City of Washington the sixth day 
of February, one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-two. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY RESOLUTION 


The supplementary resolution adopted by 


the conference at this same session read 
thus: 


The United States of America, Belgium, the 
British Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands and Portugal, 


Desiring to provide a procedure for dealing 
‘with questions that may arise in connection with 
the execution of the provisions of Articles 5 and 
5 of the treaty to be signed at Washington on 
Feb. 6, 1922, with reference to their general 
policy, designed to stabilize conditions in the Far 
East, to safeguard the rights and interests of 
China, and to promote intercourse between 


TREATY ON THE 


Text of the Nine-Power Agreement 


5 per cent., and appointing a Revision 


HE nine-power treaty on the Chinese 
tariff, like the treaty on the “open 
door,” was presented to the arms con- 

ference at the sixth plenary session of 
Feb. 4, and was unanimously approved at 
that session. The reporter for the compact 
was Senator Underwood, who traced the 
series of events that had created the exist- 
ing situation—a situation under which 
China received a quota of customs revenue 
far below the nominal 5 per cent. to which 
she was entitled. Mr. Sze asked that 
China’s various statements on this sub- 
ject—made at the sessions of Jan. 5, Jan. 
16 and Feb. 3—be spread upon the record, 
and this was done. The treaty, which em- 
bedied the resolutions adopted Jan. 16, pro- 
vides for the assembling at Shanghai as 
soon as possible of a special commission, 
whose duty ic shall be to revive the Chinese 
tariff so as to make it equivalent to 5 per 
cent. ad valorem, instead of about 3.5 per 
cent., as at present. The treaty also pro- 
vides for a special conference to take steps 
toward the abolition of the “likin” or in- 
ternal customs in China, and authorizes the 
levying of a surtax, in most instances 2.5 
per cent., on Chinese imports as soon as this 
is found advisable. A further revision is 
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China and the other powers upon the basis of 
equality of opportunity, 

Resolve, That there shall be established in 
China a board of reference to which any ques- 
tions arising in connection with the execution 
of the aforesaid articles may be referred for 
investigation and report. 

The special conference, provided in Article 2 
of the treaty to be signed at Washington Feb. 
6, 1922, with reference to the Chinese customs 
tariff shall formulate for the approval of the 
powers concerned a detailed plan for the con- 
stitution of the board. 


DECLARATION BY CHINA 


The Chinese declaration regarding aliena- 
tion of territory, also added to the Far 
Eastern treaty, was stated thus: 


China upon her part is prepared to give an 
undertaking not to alienate or lease any portion 
ot her territory or littoral to any power. 


CHINESE TARIFF 


raising China's Customs Revenue to 
« Commission to meet at Shanghai 


to be made in four years to adjust the 
specific duties fixed by the revising com- 
mission to the ad valorem rates, and there- 
after revisions are to take place every 
seven years instead of every ten years, as 
heretofore. Senator Underwood, in report- 
ing the treaty, said that it might be ex- 
pected to double the maritime customs rev- 
enue of China. A full account of the pre- 
senting address made by Senator Under- 
wood, and the reply of the Chinese delega- 
tion, will be found in preceding pages. The 
text of the treaty, which was signed at the 
last session of the conference on Feb. 6, 
reads as follows: 


Che United States of Awerica, Belgium, 
British Empire, China, Fraure, Ftaly, 
Japan, The Netherlands and Portugal, 

With a view to increasing the revenues of the 
Chinese Governinent, have resoived to conclude 
a treaty relating to the revision of the Chinese 
customs tariff and cognate matters, and to that 
end have appointed as their plenipotentiaries 
[here follow fhe names of the plenipotentiaries], 
who, having communicated io cach other their 
full powers, found to be in aood and due form, 
have agrecad as follows: 

ARTICLE 1—The representatives of the con- 
tracting powers having adopted, on the 4th day 
of February, 1922, in the City of Washington, 
a resolution, which is appended as an annex to 


cece at 
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this article, with respect to the revision of 
Chinese customs duties, for the purpose of mak- 
ing such duties equivalent to an effective 5 per 
centum ad valorem, in accordance with existing 
treaties, concluded by China with other nations, 
the contracting powers hereby confirm the said 
resolution and undertake to accept th2 tariff 
rates fixed as a result of such revision. The 
said tariff rates shall become effective as soon 


us possible, but not earlier than two months 
after publication thereof. 
Annex—With a view to providing additional 


revenue to meet the needs of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, the powers represented at this, confer- 
ence, namely, the United States of America, Bel- 
gium, the British Empire, China, France, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands and Portugal, agree: 

That the customs schedule of duties on im- 
ports into China, adopted by the Tariff Revision 
Commission at Shanghai on Dec. 19, 1918, shall 
forthwith be revised so that rates of duty shall 
be equivalent to 5 per cent. effective, as pro- 
vided for in the several commercial treaties to 
which China is a part. 

A revision commission shall meet at Sranghai, 
at the earliest practicable date, to effect this 
revision forthwith and on the general lines of 
the last revision. 

This commission shall be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the powers above named and of 
representatives of any additional powers having 
governments at present recognized by the pow- 
ers represented at this conference and who have 
treaties with China providing for a tariff on 
imports and exports not to exceed 5 per cent. 
ad valorem and who desire to participate there- 
in. 

The revision shall proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible, with a view to its completion within four 
months from the date of the adoption cf this 
resolution by the Conference on Limitation of 
Armament and Pacific and Far Eastern Ques- 
ticns. 

The revised tariff shall become effective as 
soon as possible, but not earlier than two months 
after its publication by the Revision Commis- 
sion. 

The Government of the United States, as con- 
vener of the present conference, is requested 


forthwith to communicate the terms of this 
resolution to the Governments of powers not 
represented at this conference, but who par- 


ticipated in the revision of 1918 afores:id. 

ARTICLE 2—Immediate steps shall be taken 
through a special conference to prepare the way 
for the speedy abolition of likin and for the 
fulfillment of the other conditions laid down in 
Article 8 of the treaty of Sept. 5, 1902, between 
Great Britain and China; in Articles 4 and 5 
of the treaty of Oct. 8, 1903, between the United 
States and China, and in Article 1 of the sup- 
plementary treaty of Oct. 8, 1903, between Japan 
and China, with a view to levying the surtaxes 
provided for in these articles. 

The special conference shall be composed of 
representatives of the signatory powers, and of 
such other powers as may desire to participate 
and may adhere to the present treaty, in accord 
with the provisions of Article 8 in sufficient 
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time to allow their representatives to take part. 
It shall meet in China within three months after 
the coming into force of the present treaty on 
a day and ‘at a place to be designated by the 
Chinese Government. 

ARTICLE 3—The special conference provided 
for in Article 2 shall cesider the interim pro- 
visions to be applied prior to the abolition of 
likin and the fulfillment of the other conditions 
laid down in the articles of the treaties men- 
tioned in Article 2; and it shall authorize the 
levying of a survax on dutiable imports as from 
such date, for such purposes and subject to such 
conditions as it may determine. 

The surtax shall be at a uniform rate of 2%4 
per centum ad valorem, provided that in case 
of certain articles of luxury which, in the opin- 
ion of the special conference, can bear a greater 
increase without unduly impeding trade, the 
total surtax may be increased, but may not ex- 
ceed 5 per centum ad valorem. 

ARTICLE 4—Following the immediate revision 
of the customs schedule of duties on imports 
into China, mentioned in Article 1, there shall 
be a further revision thereof, to take effect at 
the expiration of four years following the com- 
pletion of the aforesaid immediate revision, in 
order to insure that the customs duties shall 
correspond to the ad valorem rates fixed by the 
special conference provided in Article 2. 

Following this further revision there shall be, 
for the same purpose, periodical revisions of the 
customs schedule of duties on imports into China 
every seven years, in lieu of the decennial re- 
vision authorized by existing treaties with 
China. 

In order to prevent delay, any revision made 
in pursuance of this article shall be effected 
in accord with rules to be prescribed by the 
special conference provided for in Article 3. 

ARTICLE 5—In all matters relating to customs 
duties there shall be effective equality of treat- 
ment and of opportunity for all the contracting 
powers, 

ARTICLE 6—The principle of uniformity in the 
rates of customs duties levied at all the land 
and maritime frontiers of China is hereby rec- 
ognized. The special conference provided for in 
Article 2 shall make arrangements to give prac- 
tical effect to this principle, and it is author- 
ized to make equitable adjustments in those 
cases in which a customs privilege to be abol- 
ished was granted in return for some local eco- 
nomic advantage. 

In the meantime, any increase in the rate of 
customs duties resulting from tariff revision or 
any surtax hereafter imposed in pursuance of 
the present treaty shall be levied at a uniform 
rate ad valorem at all land and maritime fron- 
tiers of China. 

ARTICLE %7—The charge for transit 
shall be at the rate of 2% per centum ad 
valorem until the arrangements provided for by 
Article 2 come into force. 

ARTICLE 8—Powers not signatory to the pres- 
ent treaty, whose Governnients are at present 
recognized by the signatory powers and whose 
present treaties with China provide for a tariff 
on imports and exports net to exceed 5 per 


passes 
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centum ad valorem, shall be invited to adhere 
to the present treaty. 

The Government of the United States under- 
takes to make the necessary communications 
for this purpose and to inform the Governments 
of the contracting powers of the replies re- 
ceived. Adherence by any power shall become 
effective on receipt of notice thereof by the Gov- 
ernment of th United States. 


ARTICLE 9—The provisions of the present 
treaty shall override all stipulations of treaties 
between China and the respective contracting 
powers which are inconsistent therewith, other 
than stipulations according most favored nation 
treatment. 

ARTICLE 10—The present treaty shall be rati- 
fied by the contracting powers in accord with 
their respective constitutional methods and shall 
take effect on the date of the deposit of all the 
ratifications, which shall take place at Wash- 
ington as soon as possible. The Government of 
the United States will transmit to the other con- 
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tracting powers a certified copy of the procés- 
verbal of the deposit of ratifications. 

The present treaty, of which the English and 
French texts are both authentic, shall remain 
deposited in the archieves of the Government of 
the United States and duly certified copies 
thereof shall be transmitted by that Government 
to the other contracting powers. 


In Faith Wihereof the above-named 


plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
treaty. Done at the City of Washington the 
sixth day of February, one thousand nine nun 
dred and twenty-two. 

In connection with the tariff treaty, the 
Chinese delegation presented and caused 
to be spread upon the record a resolution 
which states that “ the Chinese Government 
have no intention to effect any change 
which may disturb the present administra- 
tion of the Chinese maritime customs.” 


THE SHANTUNG TREATY 


Text of the separate treaty between China and Japan which settled the long and 
bitter dispute over Shantung—The agreement a result of mutual concessions 


HE treaty between China and Japan 
embodying the terms of transfer to 
China of Kiao-Chau and the Shantung 

Railway, together with all rights to public 
property, maritime customs, mining, port 
and other rights formerly held by Germany, 
was presented to the conference at its fifth 
plenary session on Feb. 1. The history of 
this whole episode, and of the conditions 
under which a final settlement was reached 
after two months’ discussion outside the 
conference proper, has been told in the main 
article on the conference. The two Asiatic 
delegations attributed the final success of 
these long negotiations to the good offices 
of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour. The text 
of the treaty, which was signed at the 
seventh and last plenary session, Feb. 6, 
follows herewith: 


China and Japan, ing caually animated by 
a sincere desire to settle amicably and in ac- 


cordance with their common interest outstand- 
ing questions relative to Shantung, have re- 
solved to conclude a treaty for the settlement of 
such, and have to that end named as their pleni- 
potentiaries, that is to say: 

His Excellency the President of the Chinese 
Republic : 

Soa Ke Alfred Sze, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary ; 


Vi Kvuin Wellington Koo, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary; and 

Chung-Hui Wang, former Minister of Justice: 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan; 

Baron Tomosaburo Kato, Minister of the 
Navy; 

Baron Kijuro Shidehara, Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary; and 

Masanao Hanihara, Vice Minister for Foreign 
Affairs ; 
Who, having communicated to each other their 
respective full powers, found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed upon the following 
articles: 


FORMER GERMAN-LEASED TER- 
RITORY OF KIAO-CHAU 


1. Japan shall restore to China the 
German leased territory of Kiao-Chau. 

2. The Governments of Japan and China shall 
each appoint a commission with powers to make 
and carry out detailed arrangements relating to 
the transfer of the administration and of public 
property in the said territory and to settle other 
matters equally requiring adjustment. For such 
purposes the Japanese and Chinese commissions 
shall meet immediately upon the coming into 
force of the present agreement. 

3. The said transfer and adjustment shall be 
completed as soon as possible, and in any case 
not later than six months from the date of the 
coming into force of this agreement. 

4. The Japanese Government agrees to hand 
over to the Chinese Government, upon the trans- 
fer to China of the administration of the former 
German leased territory of Kiao-Chau, such 
archives, registers, plans, title-deeds and other 


1.—THE 


former 








documents, in the possession of Japan or certi- 
fied copies thereof, as may be necessary for the 
said transfer, as well as those that may be use- 
ful for the administration by China, after such 
transfer, of that territory, and of the fifty- 
kilometer. zone around Kiao-Chau Bay. 


II.—PUBLIC PROPERTIES 
1. The Government of Japan undertakes to 
transfer to the Government of China all public 
properties, including land, buildings, works or 


establishments in the leased territory of Kiao- © 


Chau, whether formerly possessed by the Ger- 
man authorities or purchased or constructed by 
the Japanese authorities during the Japanese 
administration of the said territory, save those 
indicated in this article (Paragraph 3) of this 
treaty. 

2. In the transfer of such public properties no 
compensation will be claimed from the Govern- 
ment of China except (1) for those purchased or 
constructed by the. Japanese. authorities and 
also (2) for the improvement on or additions to 
those formerly possessed by the German author- 
ities. With regard to cases under these two 
categories, the Government of China shall re- 
fund a fair and equitable proportion of the ex- 
penses actually incurred by the Government of 
Japan for such properties specified in (1) or 
such improvements or addition specified in 
(2), having regard to the principle of deprecia- 
tion. 

8. It is agreed that such public properties in 
the leased territory of Kiao-Chau as are re- 
quired for the Japanese Consulate to be estab- 
lished in Tsing-tao shall be retained by the Gov- 
ernment of Japan, and that those required more 
especially for the benefit of the Japanese com- 
munity, including public schools, shrines and 
cemeteries, shall be left in the hands of the 
said community. 

Details of such matters shall be arranged by 
the joint commission provided for in an article 
of this treaty. 


WI. JAPANESE TROOPS 


The Japanese troops, including gendarmes now 
stationed along the 'Tsing-tao-Tsinanfu Railway 
and its branches, shall be withdrawn as soon as 
the Chinese police or military force shall have 
been sent to take over the protection of the rail- 
way. 

The disposition of the Chinese police or mil- 
itary force and the withdrawal of the Japanese 
troops under the foregoing provisions may be 
effected in sections. The date of the comple- 
tion of such process for each section shall be ar- 
ranged in advance between the competent au- 
thorities of Japan and China. The entire with- 
drawal of such Japanese troops shall be ef- 
fected if possible within three months, and, in 
any case, not later than six months from the 
date of the signature of the present agreement. 

The Japanese garrison at Tsing-tao shall be 
completely withdrawn, simultaneously, if possi- 
ble, with the transfer of the administration of 
the leased territory of Kiao-Chau to China, and 
in any case not later than thirty days from the 
date of such transfer. 
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IV. THE MARITIME CUSTOMS 


1, It is agreed that upon the coming into force 
of the present treaty the Custom House of 
Tsing-tao shall be made an integral part of the 
Chinese maritime customs. 

2. It is understood that the provisional agree- 
ment of Aug. 6, 1915, between Japan and China 
relative to the maritime customs office at Tsing- 
tao will cease to be effective upon the coming 
into force of the present treaty. 

V. THE TSING-TAO-TSINANFU RAILWAY 

1. Japan shall transfer to China the Tsing-tao- 
Tsinanfu Railway and its branches, together 
with all the properties appurtenant thereto, in- 
cluding wharves, warehouses and other similar 
properties. 

2. China, on her part, undertakes to reimburse 
to Japan the actual value of the railway prop- 
erties mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
The actual value to be so reimbursed shall con- 
sist of the sum of 53,406,141 gold marks (which 
is the assessed value of such portion of the said 
properties as was left behind by the Germans), 
or its equivalent, plus the amount which Japan, 
during her administration of the railway, has 
actually expended for permanent improvements 
on or additions to the said properties, less a 
suitable allowance for depreciation. It is un- 
derstood that no charge will be made with re- 
spect to the wharves, warehouses and other 
similar properties mentioned in Paragraph 1 of 
this article, except for such permanent improve- 
ments on or additions to them as may have 
been made by Japan during her administration 
of the railway, less a suitable allowance for 
depreciation. 

3. The Government of Japan and the Govern- 
ment of China shall each appoint three commis- 
sioners to form a joint railway commission, with 
powers to appraise the actual value of the rail- 
way properties on the basis defined in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, and to arrange the transfer 
of the said properties. 

4. Such transfer shall be completed as soon as 
possible, and, in any case, not later than nine 
months from the date of the coming into force 
of the present agreement. 

5. To effect the reimbursement under Para- 
graph 2 of this article, China shall simultaneous- 
ly with the completion of the transfer of the rail- 
way properties, deliver to Japan Chinese Gov- 
ernment Treasury notes, secured on the proper- 
ties and revenues of the railway, and running 
for a period of fifteen years, but redeemable at 
the option of China at the end of five years from 
the date of the delivery of the Treasury notes, 
or at any time thereafter upon six months’ 
previous notice. 

6. Pending the redemption of the said Treasury 
notes, the Chinese Government will select and 
appoint, for so long a period as the said notes 
remain unredeemed, a Japanese subject to the 
post of traffic manager and another Japanese 
subject to be chief accountant jointly with the 
Chinese chief accountant with co-ordinate func- 
tions. These officials shall all be under the di- 
rection, control and supervision of the Chinese 
managing director, and removable for cause. 

7. Financial details of a technical character re- 
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lating to the said Treasury notes, not provided 
for in this article, shall be determined in mutual 
accord between the Japanese and Chinese au- 
thorities as soon as possible, and, in any case, 
not later than six months from the date of the 
coming into force of the present agreement. 


VI. THE EXTENSIONS OF THE TSING-TAO- 
TSINANFU RAILWAY 


It is agreed that the concessions relating to 
the two extensions of the Tsing-tao-Tsinanfu 
Railway, namely, the Tsinanfu-Shunteh and the 
Kaomi-Hsuchowfu lines, will be thrown open 
for the common activity ot an international 
financial group, on terms to be arranged be- 
tween the Chinese Government and the said 
group. 


VII. MINES 


The mines of Tsechuan, Fangtse and Chin- 
lingchen, for which the mining rights were for- 
merly granted by China to Germany, shall be 
handed to a company to be formed by a special 
charter of the Chinese Government, in which 
the Japanese capital may not exceed the amount 
of the Chinese capital. The mode and terms of 
such arrangement shall be determined by the 
Chinese and Japanese commissions which are to 
be appointed for that purpose and which shall 
meet immediately upon the coming into force of 
the present agreement. 


OPENING OF THE FORMER GERMAN 
LEASED TERRITORY 


Vill. 


The Japanese Government declares that it has 
no intention of seeking the establishment of an 
exclusive Japanese settlement or of an interna- 
tional settlement in Tsing-tao. 


The Chinese Government, on its part, declares 
that the entire area of the former German leased 
territory of Kiao-Chau will be opened to foreign 
trade, and that foreigners will be permitted 
freely to reside and carry on commerce, indus- 
try, and other lawful pursuits within such area. 


The vested rights lawfully and equitably ac- 
quired by foreign nationals in said area, whether 
under the German régime or during the Japa- 
nese military occupation, will be respected. 

All questions relating to the status or validity 
of such vested rights acquired by Japanese na- 
tionals shall be arranged by the Sino-Japanese 
Joint Commission. 


IX. SALT INDUSTRY 


Whereas, the salt industry is a Government 
monopoly in China, it is agreed that the inter- 
of Japanese companies of Japanese na- 
tionals actually engaged in the said industry 
along the coast of Kiao-Chau Bay are to be 
purchased by the Chinese Government on pay- 
ment of fair compensation, and that exportation 
to Japan of a quantity of salt produced by the 
said industry along the said coast is to be per- 
mitted on reasonable terms. Arrangements for 
the above purposes, including the transfer of 
said interests to the Chinese Government, shall 
be completed by the Chinese and Japanese com- 
missions as soon as possible, and in any case 


ests 
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—Passing Show, London 
THEY WON’T BE HAPPY TILL THEY GET IT 


not later than six months from date of the com- 
ing into force of the present agreement. 


X. SUBMARINE CABLES 


Japan declares that all the rights, titles and 
privileges concerning former German submariue 
cables between Tsing-tao and Chefoo, and be- 
tween Tsing-tao and Shanghai, are vested in 
China, with the exception of those portions of 
the said two cables which have been utilized by 
the Japanese Government for the laying of a 
cable between Tsing-tao and Sasebo—it being 
understood that the question relating to the 
landing and operation at Tsing-tao and the said 
Tsing-tao-Sasebo cable shall be arranged by the 
Chinese and Japanese commissions as subject to 
the terms of the existing contracts to which 
China is a party. 


XI. WIRELESS STATIONS 


The Japanese wireless stations at Tsinz-tao 
and Tsinanfu shall be transferred to China 
upon the withdrawal of the Japanese troops at 
those two places, respectively, with fair compen- 
sation for the value of these stations. The de- 
tails of such transfer and compensation shall 
be arranged by the Chinese and Japanese com- 
missions. 


ANNEXES 
I, Preferential Rights—Japan declares that she 
renounces all preferential rights with regard 
to foreign assistance in persons, capital and 
material, stipulated in the Sino-German Treaty 
of March 6, 1898. 


IT, Public Enterprises—Enterprises relating to 
electric light, telephone, stock yards, &c., snall 
be handed over to the Chinese Government, 
with the understanding that the stock yard, 
electric light and laundry enterprises are, in 
turn, to be handed ovcr to the municipal gov- 
ernment of Tsing-tao, which will form Chinese 
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corporations in conformity with the Chinese 
Company law to manage them under municipal 
supervision and regulations. 

III. Telephones—1. The Japanese Government 
agrees to turn over to the Chinese Government 
the telephone enterprise in the former German 
leased territory of Kiao-Chau. 

2. As regards such telephone enterprise, the 
Chinese Government will give due consideration 
to requests from the foreign community | at 
Tsing-tao for’ such. extensions and improve- 
ments as may be reasonably required by the 
general interests ofthe public. 

IV. Public Works—The Chinese Government de- 
clares that in the management and maintenance 
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of the public works in Tsing-tao, such as roads, 
waterworks, parks, drainage, sanitary equip- 
ment, &c., handed over to the Chinese Govern- 
ment by the Japanese Government, the foreign 
community in Tsing-tao shall have fair repre- 
sentation. 

V. Maritime Customs—The Chinese Govern- 
ment declares that it will move the Inspector 
General of the Chinese maritime customs to 
permit the Japanese traders at Tsing-tao to 
communicate with the said customs in the 
Japanese language, and, in the selection of a 
suitable staff for the Tsing-tao customs, to give 
consideration within the limits of. its.established 
service regulations to the diverse needs of the 
trade of Tsing-tao. 

VI. The Tsing-tao-Tsinanfu Railway—Shoul} 
the Joint Railway Commission ‘fail to reach an 
agreement on any of the matter entrusted to 
its charge, the points at issue shall be taken 
up. by the two Governments for discussion and 
adjustment by means of diplomacy. In the de- 
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termination of such points the two Governments 
shall, if necessary, obtain recommendations of 
an expert or experts of a third power or powers 
who shall be designated in mutual agreement 
with each other. 

VII. Extension of the Tsing - tao - Tsinanfu 
Railway.—The Japanese Government has no in- 
tention of claiming that the option for the con- 
struction of the Chefoo-Weihsien Railway should 
be thrown open for the common activity of the 
international financial consortium if that rail- 
way is to be constructed with Chinese capital. 

VIII. Opening of the Former Leased Terri- 
tory—The Chinese Government declares that, 
pending the enactment and general application 
of laws regulating the system of local self-gov- 
ernment in China, the Chinese local authorities 
will ascertain the views of the foreign residents 
in the former German leased territory of Kiao- 
Chau in such municipal matters as may directly 
affect their welfare and interests. 


SPECIAL UNDERSTANDINGS 


The four following specia] understand- 
ings, as recorded in the minutes of the con- 
versations, and as explained by Secretary 
Hughes at the plenary session of Feb. 1, 
form a part of the conclusions reached: 


1. It is understood that on taking over the 
railway, the Chinese authorities shall have full 
power and discretion to continue to remove the 
present employes of Japanese nationality in the 
service of the railway and that reasonable notice 
may be given before the date of the transfer 
of the railway. Detailed arrangements regard- 
ing the replacements to take effect immediately 
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on the transfer of the railway to China are to 
be made by the Chinese and Japanese au- 
thorities. 

2. It is understood (1) that the entire sub- 
ordinate staff of the Japanese traffic manager 
and of the Japanese chief accountant is to be 
appointed by the Chinese Managing Director; 
and (2) that after two years and a half from 
the date of the transfer of the railway, the 
Chinese Government may appoint an assistant 
traffic manager of Chinese nationality, for the 
period of two years and a half, and that such 
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assistant Chinese traffic manager may also be 
appointed at any time after six months’ notice 
for the redemption of the Treasury notes is 
given. 

8. The Japanese delegation declares that Japan 
has no intention to claim that China is under 
any obligation to appoint Japanese nationals as 
members of the said subordinate staff. 

4. It is understood that the redemption of the 
said Treasury notes will not be effected with 
funds raised from any source other than Chi- 
nese, 


ITALY’S TRADE AGREEMENT 
WITH RUSSIA 


All barriers except that in regard to alcohol are removed between the two 
countries—Abstention from political propaganda promised—Italian goods 
in Russia not to be requisitioned, and Russian gold not to be seized 


PRELIMINARY commercial agree- 

ment between the Italian Govern- 

ment and the Soviet Government of 
Russia was signed at Rome on Dec. 26, 
1921, by M. Vorovsky, head of the Russian 
Commercial Mission to Italy, and Marquis 
della Torretta, the Italian Foreign Minis- 
ter. The brief cabled summary of this 
agreement was printed in the February 
CURRENT History. The full text of the 
agreement, as given in the Russian Soviet 
press, reads as follows: 


PREAMBLE—As it is in the interest of Rus- 
sia and Italy to resume peaceful commercial in- 
tercourse immediately, and as it is necessary to 
establish a preliminary agreement between ‘the 
Italian Government and the Government of 
the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
(hereinafter to be referred to as the Russian 
Soviet Government) to cover the period pre- 
ceding the conclusion of a commercial agree- 
ment and of a formal general treaty between 
the Governments of these countries which shall 
regulate their economic and political relations in 
the future, the above-mentioned parties have, 
by mutual consent, concluded the following pre- 
liminary agreement with the object of the re- 
sumption of traffic and commerce between 
tnem. 

The present convention is conditioned upon the 
fulfillment of the following: 

(a) That each party shall abstain from any 
act or attempt hostile to the other party and 
shall abstain from carrying on, outside of its 
own borders, any direct or indirect propaganda 
against the institutions of the Kingdom of Italy 
or of the Russian Soviet Government. (By the 


term propaganda we include assistance or en- 
couragement given 


by either party to any 





propaganda whatsoever conducted outside of its 
own borders.) 


(b) That all Italians, including natives of the 
redeemed provinces, who are now in Russia 
shall be allowed immediately to return to their 
home country, and that all Russian citizens liv- 
ing in Italy who may wish to return to Russia 
shall likewise receive full liberty to do so. The 
two parties obligate themselves immediately to 
give all necessary instructions to their agents 
or other persons subject to their authority so 
that they may conform to the conditions stated 
above. 


ARTICLE 1—The two parties agree not to im- 
pose or maintain any blockade against each 
other, and agree that they will remove imme- 
diately all obstacles that have hitherto pre- 
vented the resumption of trade between Italy 
and Russia in goods that may be regularly ex- 
ported from or imported into their respective 
territories from or to any other foreign country. 
They will not subject such commerce to any 
condition putting it at a disadvantage compared 
with commerce with any other country, and 
they will not hinder the banking, credit and fi- 
nancial operations connected with such com- 
merce, but will apply the legislation ordinarily 
current in their respective countries. It is un- 
derstood that this article does not deprive the 
parties concerned of the privilege of regulating 
traffic in arms and munitions by general legal 
rules that may later be applied to all importa- 
tions of arms and munitions from foreign coun- 
tries, as well as to their export. 

No provision of this article shall be inter- 
preted as derogatory to the general interna- 
tional conventions binding upon each party by 
which commerce in any specific kind of goods 
is now regulated, or may be regulated later. 

ARTICLE 2—Italian and Russian ships and 
their commanders, crews and cargoes. shall 
obtain in Russian and Italian ports precisely 
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the same treatment, privileges, facilities, im- 
munities and protection in every respect as are 
granted habitually, by the practices established 
among commercial nations, to foreign mer- 
chant ships, their commanders, crews and car- 
goes visiting their ports, including the facilities 
customarily granted with regard to coal, water, 
pilots, anchoring, docks, cranes, repairing, stores 
and, in general, all the services, facilities and 
privileges connected with maritime commerce. 
In addition, the Italian Government undertakes 
the obligation not to participate in, or adhere 
to, any measure restricting or preventing, or 
tending to restrict or prevent, Russian ships 
from exercising the rights of free navigation 
on the high seas, straits and canals enjoyed by 
ships of other nations. 

This article shall not impair the right of either 
party to take the action authorized by its laws 
connected with the admission of foreigners to 
its own territory. 

ARTICLE 38—Each party shall name _ such 
number of its citizens as shall be determined 
from time to time as reasonably necessary. for 
the execution of the present agreement, with 
due regard to the conditions under which com- 
merce in its territories is being carried on. 
The other party shall permit such persons to 
enter its territory and to remain there and 
transact business. It shall furthermore remain 
within the discretion of each of the two con- 
tracting parties to limit the admission of the 
above-mentioned persons or individuals to any 
specific region and to refuse such admission 
and sojourn in its territory to any person 
whom it may consider non grata. 

The persons admitted in conformity with this 
article to the territories of each of the two 
parties shall, during the time they may remain 
for commercial reasons, be exempt from all 
compulsory services of any kind, whether civil, 
naval, military or other, and from all contribu- 
tions, whether in money or in kind, imposed as 
an equivalent for personal service; and they 
shall have the right to leave whenever they 
so desire. They shall be at liberty to communi- 
cate freely by mail and telegraph and to make 
use of telegraphic codes under the conditions 
and regulations fixed in the International Tele- 


graphic Convention of 1876, in St. Petersburg > 


(as revised at Lisbon in 1908). 

Each party obligates itself to keep account and 
to pay the difference due to the other party for 
telegrams, direct and in transit, and for letters 
in transit, on the basis of the Regulations of 
the International Telegraphic Convention and of 
the Convention and Regulations of the Universal 
Postal Union. The resulting difference shall be 
paid in the currency of either country, accord- 
ing to the desire of the receiving party. 

Persons admitted to Russia under the terms 
of this agreement shall have the right to im- 
port freely goods (except goods, such as alco- 
holic beverages, the importation or production 
of which are, or may be, prohibited in Russia), 
destined soley for their own domestic use, or 
for consumption in quantities reasonably re- 
quired for such domestic use. 

ARTICLE 4—Each party may delegate one or 
more official] agents, the number of whom shall 





be mutually agreed upon, who may reside and 
exercise their functions in the territory of the 
other party. These agents shall personally en- 
joy all the rights and immunities mentioned in 
the preceeding article and also immunity from 
arrest and search and immunity for their office 
premises and dwellings; but it shall be understood 
that each party reserves for itself the right to 
refuse admission as an official agent to any 
person whom it considers persona non grata, and 
it may request the other party to recall such 
persons whenever acts have been committed con- 
trary to the present agreement or to the cus- 
toms of international law. 

Such agents shall be accredited to the author- 
ities of the country in which they reside for the 
purpose of facilitating the execution of this 
agreement and protecting the interests of their 
nationals. : 

These official agents shall have the right to 
communicate freely with their own Governments 
and with the official representatives of their 
own Governments in other countries, by mail, 
telegraph and wireless, in cipher, and to receive 
and forward consignments in sealed pouches, 
subject to a limitation of eight kilograms a 
week, which shall be exempt from search. 

The telegrams and wireless messages of these 
official agents shall enjoy all those rights ~ of 
precedence over private dispatches as are gener- 
ally granted to the dispatches of official rep- 
resentatives of foreign Governments in Italy and 
Russia. 

The official Russian agents in Italy shall en- 
joy the same privileges regarding local and gen- 
eral taxation as are granted to the official 
representatives of foreign Governments. The of- 
ficial Italian agents in Russia shall enjoy simi- 
lar privileges, which shall in no case, however, 
be less than those granted to the official agents 
of any other country. 

The official agents shall be empowered to 
visa the passports of persons who may ask to 
be admitted to the territory of either of the two 
parties, in conformity with the preceding 
article. 

ARTICLE 5—Each of the parties obligates 
itself in general to assure the persons admitted 
to its territory in accordance with the two pre- 
ceding articles every protection and right and 
such facilities as may be necessary to carry on 
business, but such persons shall always remcin 
subject to the regular laws effective in the 
respective countries. 

ARTICLE 6—The two contracting parties 
agree, from the moment of the conclusion of 
the present commercial agreement, to resume 
the exchange of private mail and telegraphic 
correspondence between the two countries, as 
well as the forwarding and accepting of tele- 
graphic messages and parcel post, in accordance 
with the laws and regulations in force up to 
1914. 

ARTICLE %—Passports, identification papers, 
powers of attorney and other documents of like 
nature issued or certified by competent authori- 
ties in either of the two countries and by their 
official agents, for the purpose of making pos- 
sible the carrying on of commerecc in accordance 
with this agreement, shall be considered in the 
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other country as having been issued or certified 
by the authorities of a recognized foreign Gov- 
ernment. 

ARTICLE 8—The Italian .Government de- 
clares that it will not take any step toward se- 
questrating, or taking ‘possession of, gold, 
funds, securities, or goods that have not been 
identified as the property of the Italian Govern- 
ment and which may be exported from Russia 
in payment, or as guarantees for imports. Nor 
shall any action be taken against the movable 
or real property that may be acquired by the 
Russian Soviet Government in Italy. 

The Italian Government renounces all special 
legislation not applying to other countries 
against the importation into Italy of precious 
metals from Russia, in coin, in bullion, or in 
finished articles, or against gold imported to be 
stored, analyzed, refined, or melted, and given 
as guarantees or for similar purposes in Italy. 

ARTICLE 9—The Russian Soviet Government 
obligates itself not to advance any claim to 
the right to dispose in any way of the assets or 
property of the former Imperial Government or 
of the Provisional Russian Government, that 
may still exist in Italy. The Italian Government 
in turn obligates itself in the same way regard- 
ing. the assets and property in Russia of the 
Italian Government. This article does not pre- 
clude the inclusion in the general treaty pro- 
vided for in the preamble to this agreement of 
provisions regarding the subject of this article. 
The two parties agree to hold, and not to trans- 
fer to any claimant prior to the conclusion of 
the above indicated treaty, the assets and prop- 
erty mentioned and now under their control. 

ARTICLE 10—By virtue of the declaration at- 
tached to the present convention regarding the 
claims of either of the two contracting parties 
and of its citizens upon the other party for 
property rights or for obligations assumed by 
the existing Governments, or by other Govern- 
ments preceding them, in either country, and 
regarding the compensation of private Italian, 
or Russian, persons who may have furnished 
goods or services to Russia or to Italy, | re- 
spectively, it is agreed that gold, funds, securi- 
ties, goods, and in general property of all kinds 
of the two countries imported or acquired after 
the conclusion of this convention shall not be 
subject to sequestration in either country, or to 
legal action limiting their free disposal, by rea- 
son of obligations incurred by the existing Gov- 
ernments or those preceding them in either coun- 
try prior to the present agreement. 

ARTICLE 11—Goods, products and manufac- 
tured articles of one country imported into the 
other, in accordance with this agreement, shall 
not be subject to compulsory requisition by the 
Government or any local authority. 

ARTICLE 12—It is agreed that all questions 
concerning rights or claims of the nationals of 
each of the two countries regarding patents, 
labels, copyrights, or other literary property in 
the territory of the other country shall be 
equitably adjusted in the treaty provided for in 
the preamble. 

ARTICLE 18—The present preliminary agree- 
ment shall come into force immediately, and 
both parties shall at once take all measures nec- 
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essary for its execution. Immediately following 
the signing of this agreement the two parties 
shall begin a discussion of the commercial 
agreement mentioned in the preamble, which 
shall regulate the economic relations between 
the two countries until it is superseded by a gen- 
eral treaty. The commercial agreement shall be 
signed within six months after the signing of 
the present preliminary convention. 


In case there is a violation by one of the two 
parties, at any time whatsoever, of any of 
the provisions of this agreement or of any of 
the conditions mentined in the preamble, the 
other party shall be freed immediately from its 
contractual obligations. But it shall neverthe- 
less be agreed that before taking any action 
contrary to the convention the injured party 
shall allow the other a reasonable time to furnish 
explanations or to make good the error. 

It is mutually agreed that in the event of the 
cases covered by the preceeding clauses each 
party shall offer all necessary facilities for the 
liquidation, in accordance with the principles 
of the agreement, of the transactions already 
effected, and the facilities necessary for the 
recall and departure from its territory of the 
nationals of the other party and for the with- 
drawal of their movable property. 

In case the present convention should expire 
without being superseded by a commercial agree- 
ment a prolongation, not to exceed one year, 
shall be provided for the liquidation of business 
transactions in order to continue in force the 
immunities provided for in Article 3 in favor 
of such persons as are indispensable for such 
liquidation. Drawn up in Rome, Dec. 26, 1921. 

(Signed) DELLA TORRETTA. 
VOROVSKY. 


A similar convention was signed on the 
same day between Italy and the Ukraine, 
the Ukrainian Soviet Government having 
given Vorovsky full power to act for it. 
The agreement was accompanied by this 
declaration of recognition of claims: 


At the moment of signing this agreement both 
parties declare that all claims of each party and 
of its own nationals against the other party 
regarding property or rights or obligations as- 
sumed by the existing Government and the pre- 
ceding Government of either party shall be 
equitably adjusted in the general definite treaty 
provided for in the preamble. 

However, without prejudicing the general pro- 
visions of the treaty provided for above, the 
Russian Soviet Government declares that it rec- 
ognizes in principle its own responsibility for the 
payment of compensation to private persons who 
may have furuished goods or services to Russia 
that may still remain unpaid. The details for 
the carrying out of this obligation shall be laid 
down in the treaty provided for in the pre- 
amble. 

The Italian Government makes the same dec- 
laration for itself. 

It is understood that the declarations given 
above do not actually imply that the claims in 
question shall have priority in the above-men- 
tioned treaty over claims of other kinds which 
may be provided for in said treaty. 
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Presentation of the Arms Conference treaties to the Senate for ratification 


—Foreign debt to be refunded—Action 


of the Agricultural Confer- 


ence—Resignation of Postmaster General Hays —— Senator Kenyon a Judge 


[Per1op ENDED. Fes. 15, 1922] 


RESIDENT HARDING on Feb. 10 pre- 
sented to the Senate in person the 
seven treaties resulting from the Con- 

ference on the Limitation of Armament. 
[See frontispiece.] He declared that they 
involved no alliances, and asked for their 
ratification in order to prove that the de- 
sire to end war was not a mockery. He 
said in part: 

If we cannot join in making effective these 
covenants for peace and stamp this conference 
with America’s approval, we shall discredit the 
influence of the Republic, render future efforts 
futile and unlikely, and write discouragement 
where today the world is ready to acclaim new 
hope. 

There has been concern. There has been ap- 
prehension of territorial greed, a most fruitful 
cause of war. The conference has dissipated 
both, and your ratification of the covenant will 
stabilize a peace, for the breaking of which 
there is not a shadow of reason or real excuse. 
We shall not have less than before. There is 
no narrowed liberty, no hampered indepen- 
dence, no shattered sovereignty, no added obli- 
gation. We will have new assurances, new 
freedom from anxiety, and new manifestations 
of the sincerity of our own intentions: a new 
demonstration of that honesty which proclaims 
a righteous and powerful republic. 


Immediately following his address, the 
President handed to the Senate the official 
report of the American delegation. The re- 
port, which went into the work of the con- 
ference and the reasons actuating the 
American delegation, was a printed docu- 
ment of 132 pages. It declared that the 
treaties embodied a “new state of mind” 
tending toward better relations in the East, 
and supplying a sense of security in connec- 
tion with the naval agreements. 


“ 


No announcement respecting American 
participation in the Genoa Conference had 
been made up to Feb. 15. It was un- 
derstood that the latest developments in 
the situation had rendered it unnecessary 
for the American Government to hasten 
the announcement of its disinclination to 
have any complete participation in the 
work of that conference as long as there 


were swollen land armaments and unbal- 
anced financial budgets in various impor- 
tant countries of Europe. The position of 
the Administration was that this country, 
which was affected by anything that af- 
fected the general European economic and 
financial situation, had great sympathy 
with the problems that confronted Europe, 
but was reluctant to participate at Genoa 
in the making of treaties and agreements 
until necessary steps had been taken by 
other nations in the direction of stabiliza- 
tion. 


PERSHING’S ARMY REFORMS 


General Pershing informed the House 
Military Committee on Jan. 20 that elimina- 
tion from the military service of inefficient 
officers would reduce the War Depart- 
ment’s annual payroll approximately $3,400,- 
000. To provide retirement pay for officers 
of considerable service and one year’s pay 
for younger officers dropped would require 
an expenditure of approximately $2,000,000, 
making the net saving for the first year 
about $1,500,000. By discharging ineffi- 
cient officers of higher rank, $4,000,000 
would be lopped off the payroll, the com- 
mittee was informed, and the appointment 
of needed Second Lieutenants at lower sal- 
aries would cost about $600,000 in pay. - 

The Independent Offices Appropriation 
bill was passed on Jan. 30 by the House 
and sent to the Senate. The bill appro- 
priated for the Veterans’ Bureau $377,474,- 
622. The only change made in the bill as 
passed was the elimination of a provision 
which would have limited the number of 
camps at which training schools might be 
established to Camp Sherman, Ohio. 


AN ALL-AMERICAN NAVY 


Figures compiled by the Bureau of Navi- 
gation and made public on Jan. 16 show 
that among the 119,205 members of the 
United States Navy only 352 are aliens. 
Of he total enrolment at the end of the 
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fiscal year, 109,457 were natives, 5,829 were 
born in Guam, Samoa, the Philippines and 
Virgin Islands, and 3,567 were naturalized 
citizens. The care taken in recruiting was 
also shown by the fact that out of 135,993 
applicants, only 72,386 were accepted. Of 
the total number of discharges, only 6.8 
per cent. were dishonorable and but 6.08 
per cent. of those in service during the 
year deserted. The good conduct medals 
in the service totaled over six thousand, 
some men having as many as eight to their 
credit. 
FOREIGN DEBT BILL PASSED 


The Senate on Jan. 31 passed, by a vote 
of 39 to 26, the bill authorizing the re- 
funding of $11,000,000,000 of foreign debt 
into securities maturing in not more than 
twenty-five years. All those who voted 
for the bill were Republicans, while the 
opposition was made up of twenty-three 
Democrats and three Republicans—Senators 
Borah, La Follette and Norris. 

The bill, as passed, provides for a com- 
mission of five members, of which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall be the Chair- 
man. The other four will be named by the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The commission is authorized, 
subject to the approval of the President, to 
refund or convert and to extend the time 
of payment of the principal or the interest, 
or both, of “ any obligation of any foreign 
Government now owing the United States, 
or any obligation of any foreign Govern- 
ment hereafter received by the United 
States.” 

It is stipulated, however, that the time of 
maturity of any obligation shall not be ex- 
tended beyond June 15, 1947. The obliga- 
tions which the commission is authorized to 
refund or convert include all those based on 
the Liberty and Victory loans, as well as 
the obligations held by the United States 
Grain Corporation, the Navy Department 
and. the American Relief Administration. 
On Feb. 3, the House, by an overwhelming 
majority, accepted the Senate measure. 


BILL TO CURB LYNCHING 


The Dyer bill, making lynching a Federal 
crime and providing penalties, was passed 
by the House on Jan. 26 by a vote of 230 
to 119, with four members voting present. 
The vote was almost entirely partisan, al- 
though seventeen Republicans broke from 
their party ranks to vote with the Demo- 
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—@ Harris & Ewing) 


WILL H. HAYS 


Who has resigned the position of Postmaster 
General to become arbiter of the 
moving-picture industry 


crats against the bill, while eight Demo- 
crats joined the Republican majority. Un- 
der the original language of the bill a 
“mob” was constituted by five or more 
persons, but this was amended by having 
the number reduced to three. The chief 
argument used by the opponents of the bill 
was that it was unconstitutional, because 
it invaded the police powers of the State. 


The bill still awaits the action of the 
Senate. [See “The Lynching Infamy,” 
p. 897.] 


SAVINGS BY BUDGET SYSTEM 


On Feb. 3, President Harding announced, 
at a meeting of the Business Organization 
of the Government, consisting of about 1,000 
department heads and bureau chiefs in Con- 
tinental Hall, that the expenditure of 
$109,000 in the establishment of the Bureau 
of the Budget had accomplished the direct 
saving of $32,000,000 and the indirect sav- 
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ing of $104,000,000 in all branches of the 
Federal Government during the preceding 
four months. This example of Govern- 
ment thrift “has helped greatly to make 
saving fashionable,” the President said, in 
commending the work of Charles G. Dawes, 
Director of the Budget Bureau, and the 
co-ordinating officials under him. He 
added: 


In a business so great as that of the National 
Government unexpected receipts will not infre- 
quently swell the total of calculated revenues. 
It seems likely that this will be true during the 
current year, but, despite this possibility, it now 
seems probable that the restrictions upon ex- 
penditure which have been possible by reason 
of the Administration’s general policy and your 
splendid co-operation would have resulted in-a 
surplus of receipts for the year. The prospect 
of such a surplus, when compared with the 
estimated deficiency of $24,500,000 that was out- 
lined in the budget figures submitted to Con- 
gress in December, is certainly the occasion of 
much satisfaction to all of us. 


The President was followed by Mr. 
Dawes, who made a vigorous speech, in 


which he explained the way in which 
economies had been effected and denounced 
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JUDGE WILLIAM S. KENYON 
Iowa Senator, leader of the farmers’ bloc, 
who has been made Circuit Judge of the 
Kighth Federal District Court 
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red. tape 
efforts to 


the bureau chiefs who wound 
around the Administration’s 
economize. 


Loss IN Export TRADE 


Foreign trade reports, issued Jan. 30 by 
the Department of Commerce, showed that 
exports to Europe during the last year fell 
off by more than $2,000,000,000 as com- 
pared with 1920. During the year 1921, 
exportsto Europe aggregated $2,364,000,000, 
as against $4,466,000,000 in 1920, while im- 
ports for the year aggregated $765,000,000 
as against $1,228,000,000 in 1920. Exports 
to South America for the year aggregated 
only $273,000,000 as compared with $624,- 
000,000 in 1920, while imports from South 
America totaled $296,000,000 as against 
$761,000,000 in 1920. 


GOVERN MENT EXPENDITURES 


Government financial operations since 
this country’s entrance into the World War 
involved more than $200,000,000,000, ac- 
cording to figures compiled Jan. 15 by the 
Treasury, on the basis of daily statements 
from April 6, 1917, to Dec. 31, 1921. 


This stupendous sum consisted of receipts, 
both ordinary and public debt, of more than 
$99,000,000,000, balanced against disburse- 
ments, of both classes, of a like total. Start- 
ing on the eve of the war, April 5, 1917, 
with a net balance in the general fund of 
$92,000,000, receipts, exclusive of principal 
of public debt, from April 6, 1917, to Dec. 
31, 1921, totaled $24,018,000,000, while 
public debt receipts during the period 
amounted to $75,643,000,000. , 

Disbursements, exclusive of public debt, 
for the period aggregated $45,785,000,000, 
while public debt disbursements totaled 
$53,481,000,000, and on Dec. 31, 1921, the 
net balance in the general fund was $488,- 
000,000. 


For the war period the excess of disburse- 
ments, exclusive of principal of the public 
debt, over receipts of the same class was 
$24,000,000,000. Over the same period the 
gross debt increased by $22,000,000,000 from 
$1,000,000,000 on April 5, 1917, to $23, 
000,000,000 on Dec. 31, 1921. 

Exclusive of foreign loans of $9,597,- 
000,000, ordinary disbursements of the Gov- 
ernment from April 6, 1917, to the end of 
the past year aggregated $36,187,000,000, 
these expenditures amounting to $330,- 
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000,000 from April 6, 1917, to June 30, 1917, 
$7,958,000,000 for the fiscal year of 1918, 
$15,035,000,000 for the fiscal year of 1919, 
$5,982,000,000 for the fiscal year of 1920, 
$5,042,000,000 for the fiscal year 1921, and 
$1,837,000,000 from July 1, 1921, to Dec. 
31, 1921. 


AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 


The National Agricultural Conference 
met in Washington on Jan. 23. It was 
made up of 325 delegates, who included 
farmers, representatives of agricultural as- 
sociations, bankers, packers, implement 
manufacturers, middlemen and Government 
officials. The conference was opened with 
an address by President Harding, who as- 
serted that the whole country had an acute 
concern with the conditions and the prob- 
lems which the conference had met to dis- 
cuss. He declared that it was truly a na- 
tional interest, and not entitled to be re- 
garded as primarily the concern of either a 
class, a section or a “bloc.” The Presi- 
dent’s recommendations were, in brief: 

1. Provision for greater working capital for 
farmers. 

2. Extension of co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations. 

3. Better dissemination of scientific informa- 
tion. 

4. Measures to protect farmer and consumer 
trom violent price fluctuations, 

5. Greater development and use of waterways 
and eventual electrification of all railroads. 

6. Fuller development of natural 
through increased reclamation. 


resources 


The conference continued in session for 
five days. In general, the _ resolutions 
adopted and the speeches made reflected 
the opinion of the delegates that there were 
three classes in this country—capital, labor 
and agriculture. For themselves and their 
efforts to force agricultural prices up to a 
level with other commodities, the farmers 
passed a resolution favoring the limitation 
of crop acreage until agricultural conditions 
in this country and in Europe should im- 
prove. An utterance from the report of 
the committee on costs, prices and adjust- 
ments, which was adopted by the confer- 
ence, summed up the general view of the 
delegates as to the necessity that labor and 
capital should share in the deflation which 
had come to the farming industry. In addi- 
tion to a general statement on the subject, 
a specific resolution was adopted in regard 
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to the railroad situation, which read as fol- 
lows: 

We insist that the railroad corporations and 
railroad labor should share in the deflation in 
charges now affecting all industry. This is 
essential to the restoration of normal conditions 
in agricuiture, and it is essential to the welfare 
of the entire community. We earnestly appeal 
to those in authority to take such action as 
may he necessary in order to accomplish that 
result. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


The Senate on Feb. 8, by a vote of 58 to 
1, passed the Co-operative Marketing bill, | 
which authorizes farmers, ranchers, dairy- 
men, planters and nut and fruit growers 
to act together in associations, corporate or 
otherwise, in collectively processing, prepar- 
ing for market, handling and marketing in 
interstate and foreign commerce the prod- 
ucts of their farms, dairies, groves and 
ranches. Whether or not such an associa- 
tion becomes a monopoly or unduly en- 
hances prices in violation of law is a mat- 
ter left to the decision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture instead of the Federal agencies 
created for. that purpose. A substitute bill, 
which was reported from the Committee on 
Judiciary, and which stipulated that noth- 
ing in the bill shall be deemed to authorize 
or create a monopoly or to exempt any as- 
sociation organized under the provisions of 
the bill from any proceedings under the 
Federal Trade Commission act, was over- 
whelmingly defeated. 


DECREASE IN UNEMPLOYMENT 


While the unemployment situation during 
January had its discouraging features, the 
United States Employment Service, in a 
survey made public Feb. 5, declared: “ The 
feeling that there will be a decided change 
for the better by early Spring is manifested 
by every section of the country, and seems 
to be based on real evidence of prosperity 
and not mere optimism.” Forty out of 
sixty-five cities reported employment in- 
creases over December. Most of the in- 
creases, however, were small. Twenty-five 
cities reported decreases in employment, 
the decrease in New York being 1.8 per 
cent. 

President Harding on Jan. 27 sent a let- 
ter to the Secretaries of War, Navy, Agri- 
culture, the Treasury, Interior and Com- 
merce, asking them to aid in providing 
work for the jobless by pushing ahead all 
repair and construction plans which other- 
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Mr. Hughes, Secretary of State, signing the treaties (Feb. 6) that embody the results of twelve 
weeks’ deliberations of the Conference on Limitation of Armament, over which he presided 


wise would not be undertaken until later 
in the year. 

Cotton manufacturers employing approx- 
imately 50,000 operatives in New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts and Maine notified 
their employes on Feb. 2 of wage cuts 
amounting in most cases to 20 per cent., ef- 
fective Feb. 18. New Hampshire plants 
also gave notice of an increase of from 
forty-¢ight to fifty-four hours in the 
weekly working schedule. 


WaAR-PLANE MAKERS SUED 


The Department of Justice announced on 
Jan. 26 that suits would be started soon in 
Ohio and New York to recover $7,260,439 
which, it is alleged, represents over-pay- 
ment made to the Dayton-Wright Company 
and the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corpora- 
tion on cost-plus contracts for aircraft 
production during the war. The Attorney 
General intimated that a thorough investi- 
gation of aircraft production for the Gov- 
ernment would be made as the result of 
information which had been supplied by 
accountants, who have been at work for 
some time. It was understood that the ac- 


tion taken in New York State would be un- 
der the direction of United States Attorney 
Haywood. 


The Attorney General stated that the 
work of investigating the war fraud cases 
generally would continue as fast as the 
magnitude of the undertaking would per- 
mit. He repeated the announcement, 
which he had previously made, that while 
the innocent need feel no alarm, the Gov- 
ernment would exhaust every civil and 
criminal remedy to reach the guilty. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL HAys RESIGNS 


Postmaster General Will H. Hays an- 
nounced on Jan. 14 his intention of leaving 
the Cabinet on March 1 to become the head 
of a national association of motion-picture 
producers and distributers. His salary in 
his new office was said to be $150,000 a 
year. After his interview with the Presi- 
dent the latter gave out the following 
formal statement: 


The Postmaster General and T have been dis- 
cussing at considerable length the proposal 
which has been made to him to become the 
head of a national association of motion-picture 
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producers and distributers. If the arrangement 
proves to be, when the details are worked out, 
what it seems to be, I cannot well interpose any 
objection to Mr. Hays retiring from the Cabinet 
to take up a work so important. It is too 
great an opportunity for a helpful public-service 
for him.to refuse. I shall be more than sorry 
to have him retire:from the Cabinet, -where he 
has already made so fine a record, but» we have 
agreed to look upon the situation :from the 
broadest viewpoint and -seek the highest public 
good. 


The ‘President intimated on ‘Feb. 7 ‘to a 
delegation from St. louis that while he had 
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not definitely made up his mind as to the 
appointment of a successor to Mr. Hays, he 
looked with favor upon the recognition of 
the hard work and splendid service that had 
been rendered by Colonel Hubert Work of 
Pueblo, ‘Colo., now First . Assistant 'Post- 
master General. 


KENYON NAMED FOR BENCH 


Senator ‘William S. Kenyon of Iowa, 
leader of ‘the farm bloc .in the ‘Senate, was 
nominated ‘by ‘President ‘Harding .on Jan. 


[American Cartoon] 
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[American Cartoon] ‘ Kenyon’s latest Senatorial term. The Sena- 
tor thereupon announced his purpose to ac- 
cept the new position at an early date. 


RULING ON RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Railroads which earned more than 6 per 
cent. upon the value of their property used 
in transportation during the period from 
Sept. 1, 1920, to Jan. 1, 1921, were required, 
under an order issued Jan. 28 by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to turn half of 
the excess so earned over to the Govern- 
ment. The order, as issued by the commis- 
sion, made effective sections of the Trans- 
portation act of 1920 and prescribed rules 
for the application of those sections. Rail- 

hh wl t é roads, during the four months specified in 
ae —_ the order, were understood to have earned 
==> a considerable amount in excess of the 6 
per cent. limitation prescribed by Congress, 
but the valuations not having been given 
out for the individual lines the amounts had 

not yet been calculated. 


== os Sion Times Porto Rico 


BUT IT WEAKENS THE WHOLE . . 
PERCE TURE A bill to make Porto Rico a free State 


with an autonomous government, under 


which all administrative officers would be 
381 to be Circuit Judge for the 


Eighth District, and the nomi- 

nation was unanimously con- 

firmed by the Senate in open 

session, the Senators rising to onaeaniaihl 

vote. f | Hope i's Not 
The contention was raised ih rane 

that Senator Kenyon was ineli- 

gible for the position under the 

section of the Constitution which 

declares that no Senator or Rep- 

resentative shall, during the 

time for which he is elected, be 

appointed to any civil office 

which has been created or 

whose emoluments have been 

increased during stch time. The 

salary of the Circuit Judgeship 

to which Senator Kenyon was 

appointed was increased from 

$7,000 to $8,500 by a law passed 

during the Senator’s service. It 

was later declared, however, by 

Attorney General Daugherty, 

that the appointment was legal 

on the ground that the action : 

in question had taken place —N. E. A. Service 

before the beginning of Mr. THE WATER HOLE 
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elected by the Legislature, was introduced 
in the House by Representative Campbell 
of Kansas on Jan. 19. It is sponsored by 
the Unionist Party of Porto Rico, which 
sent a commission to back it. A United 
States Resident Commissioner is to have 
power to annul all laws for a period of 
ninety days, pending an appeal to the Presi- 
dent. The Porto Rican Unionist Party 
on Feb. 10 issued a new platform pledging 
the party to work for the creation of a free 
State. On the same date Senator King of 
Utah introduced a bill in the Senate pro- 
posing to make Porto Rico a State of the 
Union, with a Governor and Legislature 
elected by the people. 

Governor Reily’s return to Porto Rico 
was marked by demonstrations of hostility 
similar to those attending his visit to the 
United States last November. Extra police 
protection was afforded at the pier in New 
York, whence he sailed on Jan. 20. His 


chief opponent, Antonio R. Barcelo, Presi- 
dent of the Porto Rican Senate and head 
of the Unionist Party, left a few days later, 
saying that Mr. Reily’s return had created 
a difficult situation. 

George R. Shanton, Chief of Police at 
San Juan, requested authority of Federal 
Judge Odlin to destroy evidence in Volstead 
law cases. The court refused, but the 
liquor disappeared and Judge Odlin sen- 
tenced the Chief of Police to forty-eight 
hours in jail for contempt of court. Gov- 
ernor Reily and other officials petitioned 
the Judge to remit the sentence, but he 
indignantly declined, saying he did not have 
the power and, if he had, he could not 
exercise it without belittling the dignity 
of the United States in Porto Rico. He 
characterized the attempt of the executive. 
to interfere with the judicial authority as 
“probably the most unusual occurrence ” in - 
the history of the Federal Courts. 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK CONSTITUTION 


By E. F. PRANTNER 


To the Editor of Current History: 

In your issue of February, 1922, Raymond 
Leslie Buell, in commenting on the Czecho- 
slovak Constitution, says: “In fact, the 
legislative powers of Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia have been suppressed by the Consti- 
tution of Czechoslovakia.” 

Objection is made to the use of.the word 
“ suppressed ” in this extract. The reasons 
are obvious. The word implies the use of 
force, and surely no one will contend that 
any force was used in erecting what is nowe 
Czechoslovakia. Thus, Section 3, Subdivi- 
sion 1, of the Czechoslovak Constitution 
provides: “The territories shall form a 
united and indivisible unit.” Section 6, 
Subdivision 1, of the same instrument, says: 

“The legislative power * * *_ shall 
rest in the hands of Parliament.” And Sec- 
tion 7, Subdivision 1, of the same instru- 
ment, provides: “The legislative and ad- 
ministrative powers of the former Diets are 
hereby abolished.” (The italic is mine.) 

No hint of any suppression that I can 
see. Everything was done openly and above- 
board, and there was no one else to be satis- 
fied except the people. If they did not want 
to surrender this power they would have 
spoken long ago. 


For a State of 13,000,000 inhabitants it 
would be. mad folly to maintain four legis- 
lative bodies of minor importance in the re- 
public’s Parliament. Suppose the State of 
New York were divided into five districts, 
four of them to enjoy legislative powers 
and be subordinate to a main Legislature. 
That would be not only wasteful but cum- 
bersome. The Czechoslovak people wanted 
their State to be a “ united and indivisible 
unit.” For that purpose they centralized 
power of legislation in the Parliament. The 
republic is not a confederation, like Switzer- 
land, but is more like Belgium. [See Presi- 
dent Masaryk’s New Year address, Czecho- 
slovak Review, February, 1922.] 


Then, on Page 865, you speak of Lany 
Castle as being in the Tyrol. Lany Castle is in 
Czechoslovakia, near Pilsen (Bohemia), and 
is the Summer home of President Masaryk. 
He is occupying it this Winter because of 
repairs to his quarters in Hradcany, 
Prague. In the circumstances, President 
Hainisch and Chancellor Johann Schober 
paid a visit to President Masaryk and 
Premier Benesh. The treaty was negotiated 
on Czechoslovak soil. 


1479 Elmwood Avenue, Lakewood, Ohio, Feb. 
4, 1922. 
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[PERIOD ENDED FER. 15, 1922 


ABYSSINIA 


WO correspondents of the London Westmin- 
T ster Gazette assert that slave raiding and 

slave trading in Abyssinia have increased 
by leaps and bounds. The slave gangs are 
smaller than formerly because the border dis- 
tricts are becoming depopulated. In Southern 
Abyssinia, these correspondents say, there are 
to be seen men chained together and women and 
children dragging themselves painfully alongside 
them, many of them dying from exhaustion by 
the roadside. They are captured not only in 
Abyssinian territory but in British East Africa 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. On one occasion 
the slave raiders advanced 120 miles into Brit- 
ish territory. The correspondents describe a 
steady relapse into barbarism since Menelik’s 
death. The situation as described by them is as 
follows: 

The Central Government exerts no authority 
outside of the suburbs of the capital. Roads, 
bridges and water mains have sunk in decay 
and all pretenses at sanitation have disap- 
peared. Brigandage is rampant and a majority 
of the inhabitants of Addis Abeba, the capital, 
are slaves. Bribery and corruption flourish 
among the officials, including the Judges, while 
the police condone theft and blackmail and do 
not protect the community. America is said to 
be to some extent responsible, on the ground 
that the slave traders get most of their ammu- 
nition from the United States. The only way 
to abolish the slave system in Abyssinia, these 
writers conclude, would be a demonstration in 
force by one or more of the European powers. 
Their charges were taken up and discussed seri- 
ously by several London papers and so far as 
the decay of the Abyssinian Kingdom was con- 
cerned their statements were confirmed. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Satisfactory progress is being made in put- 
ting the British-Afghan Treaty into force. A 
feature of the treaty peculiar to the frequently 
unsettled state of the frontier tribes makes it 
incumbent on each party to inform the other 
of any contemplated military activity of major 
importance to preserve order before commencing 
such operations. Announcement was made of 
the appointment of Abdul Hadi, a noted Kabul 
journalist, to be the first Afghan Minister at 
the Court of St. James’s, and Major F. H. 
Humphreys, C. I. E., Indian Army, to be the 
first British Minister at Kabul. The British 
Minister’s staff is made up of a Military At- 


taché, two British Secretaries, an Oriental See- 
retary and a Surgeon. Previously the only 
medium of diplomatic intercourse between the 
British Empire. and Afghanistan was through 
a representative of the Indian Government at 
Kabul, of late years usually a native military 
officer of high rank. 


ALBANIA 


The new Albanian Government, formed after 
the December coup d’état, is composed as fol- 
luws: 

DsarFek Uti Bey, President of the Council. 

MONSGNE FAN NOL, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

AHMID Bey 
terior. 

Ko. THATCHI, Minister cf Finance. 

Huse! Bey Unrioni, Minister of Justice. 

Colonel ISMAIL TAZAR1I, Minister of War. 

Spiro Ko.iika, Minister of Public Works. 

REDJTE Bey MirTRoIzTsa, Minister of Education. 


MatTI Zocoul, Minister of the In- 


ARGENTINA 


A movement in Argentina to restrict the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages has materialized 
in a bill introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. It proposes to regulate the consumption 
of intoxicants, even in centres of private re- 
union, such as clubs, &c. Selling liquor from 
Saturday at midnight until early Monday is 
forbidden. One cf the bill’s most important 
provisions is that from Jan. 1, 1923, no 
alcoholic beverage containing any ingredient 
other than the product of fermented grapes, ap- 
ples and pears may be manufactured or sold in 
Argentina. * * * The Legislature of the Prov- 
ince of Cordoba has increased the tax on beer, 
establishing an even heavier toll on the imported 
article. * * * The French Government has ex- 
pressed its appreciation to the Government of 
Argentina for having extended the time for pay- 
ment of the loan advanced to France during the 
war. A similar loan offer has again been ex- 
tended to the French Minister in Buenos Aires 
for an undetermined amount, which could be 
used as a credit in the purchasing of wheat, 
meat and other staples. * * * The Argentine 
Army has made a contract with the American 
firm of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. for 
more than a million dollars’ worth of ammuni- 
tion. This is the first purchase of American 
products of this kind ever made by Argertina, 
but it is expected that if the initial order proves 
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satisfactory others will follow. * * * The plan 
referred to in a former issue concerning the es- 
tablishment of a Zeppelin line between Spain 
and Argentina will begin by regular flights be- 
tween the Spanish coast and the Canary Isl- 
ands. The type of dirigible definitely agreed 
upon is one with nine motors of 350 to 400 horse- 
power. The structure, 250 meters long by 33.8 
wide and containing 125,000 cubic meters of gas, 
will be able to carry a cargo weighing 15,000 
kilograms, exclusive of its fuel. The trip is ex- 
pected to require: From Spain to the equatorial 
line 37 hours, to Cape Frio 31 additional hours, 
to Buenos Aires 20 hours more. . The speed will 
be 120 kilometers per hour. The return trip is 
expected to take a longer time, but Dr. Eckner, 
the German engineer in charge of the plans, de- 
clared that he had observed that at a height of 
1,800 to 2,500 meters the contrary winds can be 
avoided. * * * The condition of lawlessness in 
the Territory of Santa Cruz has been definitely 
suppressed, in the opinion of the local authori- 
ties. News of recent outbreaks are declared by 
the officials of the Territory to be merely de- 
layed reports of former incidents. * * * The 
National Educational Council is prepared for the 
establishment of 1,000 new schools, which will 
be distributed throughout the Provinces and Ter- 
ritories of the republic. * * * There is great 
speculation in financial as well as industrial 
circles following the announcement that the Ger- 
man captain of industry, Hugo Stinnes, has 
askea for the incorporation under Argentine 
laws of the Hugo Stinnes Company, Limited. 
Among its plans are the development of agri- 
cultural, oil, lumber and transportation business 
and the establishment of a steamboat line in 
the Parana River for the opening up of virgin 
tracts in the Chaco Territory. * * * The im- 
provement in the exchange situation has deter- 
mined an increase in the imports, especially 
those from North America. <A decisive influence 
for good is attributed in this connection to the 
recent loan of $50,000,000 negotiated in the 
United States. 


AUSTRALIA 


Few countries have shown such a remarkable 
recovery in economic conditions as Australia. 
She entered 1921 under dense clouds of commer- 
cial and industrial depression. Wool, her chief 
product, seemed to have no market. But the 
resources of the country are so great that one 
or more industries are almost certain to offset 
the failure of others. First came a bumper 
wheat crop, with 100,000 bushels surplus. When 
wheat exports began to slacken, trade in wool 
revived. There followed abundant rain, and 
agricultural crops flourished beyond recent rec- 
ords. With only about $250,000,000 in notes, 
backed up by one of the biggest gold reserves 
in the world, Australia occupies a very strong 
financial position. The Commonwealth is aiding 
in reiieving the starving people of Europe to the 
extent of $250,000 in supplies, principally wheat, 
shipped from stores in Great Britain. * * # 
It was announced on Feb. 4 in Berkeley, Cal., 
that astronomical observations to test the valid- 
ity of the Einstein theory of relativity are to 
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be undertaken by an expedition which the Uni- 
versity of California will send to Australia to 
observe the total eclipse of the sun on Sept. 21. 
Delegations from all over the world are pre- 
paring already to go there, as Australia con- 
tains the most favorable points for observation. 
* * * Australia’s census shows a _ population 
of 5,486,796, of whom 2,762,758 are males and 
2,674,038 females—one of the few countries in the 
world where the males are in excess of the 
females. * * * As a result of the Washington 
arms parley, Australia’s single battle cruiser, 
the Australia, was placed in reserve on Feb. 9 
in Sydney harbor, about 450 of her men being 
dismissed. * * * With the advance of the Aus- 
tralian Summer the bubonic plague in Queens- 
land was reported on Jan. 21 to be slowly in- 
creasing and a plague of grasshoppers and ants 
has descended upon South Australia, even hold- 
ing up trains by alighting on the rails and pre- 
venting the driving wheels of the locomotives 
from obtaining a traction hold. * * * Aus- 
tralia has elaborate plans for her mandated 
territory of New Guinea. The Central Labor 
Administration has perfected a scheme of tech- 
nical education, with a view to equipping the 
island with skilled native labor. <A site for a 
school bulding has been selected at Rabaul and 
instructors will be sent from Australia. 


AUSTRIA 


The currency crisis reached another high wa- 
ter mark early in January, when, in spite of a 
new issue of 17,000,000,000 kronen, increasing the 
total to over 160,000,000,000, many employers 
were unable to pay wages on account of short- 
age of bank notes. * * * The ratification of 
the treaties concluded with Czechoslovakia pro- 
voked a storm in the Federal Parliament, culmi- 
nating in the resignation of Chancellor Schober. 
The Pan-Germans, whose support is essential to 
the Coalition Government, attacked the Chan- 
cellor bitterly for the clauses in which the two 
republics safeguard mutually their territorial 
integrity and in which the Austrian Govern- 
ment pledges itself to suppress any movement 
within its territory aimed against the safety of 
the Czechoslovak Republic. The former pro- 
vision, the Pan-Germans felt, is intended to 
thwart Austria’s union with Germany. The lat- 
ter is aimed against the restorationists. Owing 
to these furious attacks, which charged him 
with betraying his country, Chancellor Schober 
tendered his resignation, but was later induced 
to withdraw it. The Cabinet was reorganized, 
Chancellor Schober yielding the foreign port- 
folio to Dr. Leopold Hennet and assuming the 
portfolio of the Interior instead. * * * The 
governmental crisis aggravated the financial un- 
certainty to such an extent that on Jan. 23 the 
dollar was quoted in Vienna at 10,000 kronen. 
This resulted in a panic. * * * A deputation 
of scholars, writers and artists called on the 
sovernment to protest against the reported sale 
of the Imperial gobelin collection. The Presi- 
dent of the Republic informed the deputation 
that no such sale was contemplated. * * * 
The famous pearl necklace of Maria Theresa, 
which had been pawned by the ex-Emperor 
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Charles in Switzerland, was sold in Paris to 
Jefferson Davis Cohn of London for $200,000. 
He is a godson of the late ex-President of the 
Southern Confederacy. 


BELGIUM 


Discussion of the <Anglo-Belgian defensive 
compact, negotiated at Cannes by Foreign Min- 
ister Jasper and Lord Curzon, which the Brit- 
ish Government had expressed willingness to 


sign, was still under way in the Foreign Af- 
fairs Commission of the Belgian Chamber of 


Deputies, Feb. 9. Practically, it renews the 
famous guarantee of Belgian territory against 
attack centained in the treaty of 1839, which 
the invading Germans, in 1914, treated as a 


scrap of paper, the difference being that Bel- 
gium has abandoned her technical neutrality 
and become an _ ordinary’ sovereign State. 


Chaniber members objected to the absence of a 
definite declaration that the guarantee is 
against any possible attack by Germany; with- 
out this, it was held, the compact would amount 
to a British protectorate rather than protection. 
It was objected also that the clause prohibiting 
Beigium from concluding any other convention 
in conflict with this Anglo-Belgian compact was 
a restriction upon Belgium’s sovereign rights, no 
treaty being acceptable that might compromise 
Belgium’s independence. Unlike the proposed 
Anglo-French pact, this proposed Anglo-Belgian 
pact has not been officially published. 

At the Cannes Conference, Belgium also ob- 
tained important financial advantages, notably 
in regard to her prior claim of the first 2,000,- 
000,000 gold marks received from Germany over 
and above the costs of the allied armies of oc- 
cupation on the Rhine. Out of the 1,000,000,000 
gold marks (about $250,000,000) paid by Ger- 
many in 1921, Belgium received only one-half— 
550,000,000 gold marks. She was looking for- 
ward to the payments of 1922 for needed funds. 
Lloyd George and M. Briand, however, in their 
conference at London on Dec. 22, 1921, recom- 
mended the reduction of German payments for 
the current year to 500,000,000 gold marks and 
the equivalent of 1,750,000,000 gold marks in 
kind, reducing thereby also. Belgium’s share to 


250,000,000 gold marks (about $62,500,000) in 
cash, plus an undetermined share of about 


500,000,000 gold marks in kind. 
Theunis, Belgian Minister of Finance, and M. 
Jasper, Minister of Foreign Affairs, convinced 
the Reparations Commission that Germany 
would be able to pay 726,000,000 gold marks in 
cash. Deducting about 140,000,000 marks for 
the Gritish Army of Occupation, this means that 
Belgium will receive 580,000,000 gold marks in- 
stead of the 250,000,000 proposed by the London 
Conference. As Belgium is well supplied with 
native building material, the major part of the 
payments in kind will go to France. The Bel- 
gian Government, apprehensive lest the German 
indemnity will be reduced or spread over a 
lengthy period, is looking anxiously to the forth- 
coming conference at Genoa. 


Belgium also persuaded the British Exchequer 
not to press for post-war loans amounting to 
$74,000,000, and to change these to long-time 


At Cannes, M. 
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ebligations. In announcing this arrangement to 
the Belgian Parliament, the Prime Ministei 
stated that the Belgian Ambassador at Wash- 
ington had been instructed to obtain similar 
action in regard to the $160,000,000 post-war 
loan made by the United States. 

Negotiations between Belgian manufacturers 
having large properties in Russia. and the Rus- 
sian Trade Commission under General Ipatiev 
were still proceeding in February. The manu- 
facturers’ proposals of complete restoral of these 
properties and indemnities for damage done 
were transmitted by General Ipatiev to Moscow. 


BOLIVIA 


In response to the offer made by President 
Saavedra to the White House for Bolivian in- 
tervention in the negotiations to be held in 
Washington for the settlement of the difficulties 
pending between Chile and Feru, an. answer 
from President Harding, worded in the most 
cordial and friendly terms, was received at La 
Paz on Feb. 28. President Harding begins his 
note by making it clear that the part played 
so far by the American Government has been 
limited to that of a friend and neighbor who 
thinks it a duty to offer a friendly and neutral 
ground for the discussion of the problems aris- 
ing between American nations. There is noth- 
ing in the offer made by the United States to 
Peru and Chile, the note continues, which could 
possibly be construed as a move toward the 
mediation of the United States. It is, therefore, 
the President concludes, left to the Governments 
of Chile and Peru to decide whether they will 


consider it necessary to call Bolivia to par- 
ticipate in the forthcoming negotiations. (See 
Chile.) 


BRAZIL 


The Brazilian Federal Congress has passed a 
law prohibiting gambling in public and limit- 
ing it to clubs, water resorts and other places 
far from the centres of population. The alarm- 
ing increase in public gambling has determined 
this measure, The next measure in Congress 
is study of means to replace in the public 
Treasury the great sums it derived from the 
tax on gambling. * * * President Pessoa has 
sent President Alessandri of Chile a marble 
bust of the late Secretary of State, Baron de 
Rio Branco. Senor Alessandri, in his answer, 
expressed his gratitude for a present that shall 
perpetuate in the Executive Mansion of Chile 
the memory of a great South American and a 
great worker in cementing the friendship ex- 
isting between the two countries. * * * Great 
enthusiasm has been displayed during the cere- 
monies commemorative of the famous decla- 
ration of Emperor Dom Pedro I., who on be- 
ing invited by the Lisbon Court to take up his 
residence at the metropolis answered: ‘‘ It being 
necessary to the happiness of the Brazilian peo- 
ple, the Emperor has. decided to remain .in the 
capital of the eolony.’”’? * * * The Bxecutive 
has been authorized to undertake the work of 
linking the telegraphic and railway lines of 
Brazil with those of Paraguay and Bolivia, 
promoting at the same time improvements in 
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the navigation of the rivers Paraguay, San 
Lorenzo and Cuyabé. The Government has also 
been authorized to negotiate the necessary inter- 
national conventions for this work of American 
rapprochement. * * * In retaliation for pro- 
hibitive custom measures in Argentina, the 
srazilian Government had for some time made 
difficulties for the introduction of Argentinan 
fruit. An agreement has now been reached 
between the two Governments and importations 
have taken a new impetus. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Bermuda is about to inaugurate automobile 
omnibus and freight service between Hamilton 
and St. George, on the main island, a majority 
of the House of Assembly having’ been won 
over to the plan. This is a settlement of the 
question which has disturbed the politics of the 
island for a score of years. An automobile was 
imported into Bermuda toward the close of the 
last century, but the Legislature bought it from 
the owner and deported it, passing a law for- 
bidding future importations. 

Jamaica, on Feb. 7, issued a statement of ex- 
port trade for last year and for January, this 
year, showing clearly that the period of acute 
depression from which the island has been suf- 
fering is passing. Prices are low, but quantities 
exported are satisfactory, the banana output 
being 50 per cent. greater than last year. The 
authorities of Jamaica have taken steps to pre- 
vent emigration to Panama, where the condi- 
tion of iaborers who have gone there is re- 
ported to be serious. ‘The Jamaica Govern- 
ment expects to repatriate the destitute men. 

At a meeting of sugar interests of Jamaica 
and other Caribbean colonies on Jan. 10 resolu- 
tions were adopted stating that the industry 
was faced with ruin unless imperial assistance 
were given. A deputation was chosen to go to 
London to obtain Government aid in the crisis, 
due to abnormal overproduction in Cuba, en- 
hanced by heavy import duties in the consuming 
countries such as proposed in the Fordney bill. 

Dominica has been more seriously hit than 
other colonies by the prevailing depression. 
Lime fruit products are its principal crop. The 
island is also interesting as containing the Carib 
Reserve, where remnants of the original inhabi- 
tants of the West Indies still live. Mr. Wood, 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, who 
has made a tour of the West Indies for the 
Colonial Secretary, was informed that Dominica 
favors the introduction of a small elective ele- 
ment in the Legislative Council, such as that 
granted to Grenada. Mr. Wood's Colonial Office 
delegation found the same sentiment in favor of 
representative government to be general in St. 
Vincent. 


BULGARIA 


A treaty to safeguard American interests in 
Bulgaria, in view of allied reparation claims 
against that country, was approved by the Bul- 
garian Cabinet and submitted to Parliament. 
This agreement, though drawn in the form of a 
treaty of commerce and amity, is really the 
after-war settlement between Bulgaria and the 


United States. As the two countries have not 
been at war, no formal peace treaty is necessary. 
As soon as the treaty is passed by the Sobranje 
it will be forwarded to Washington. * * * A 
Greek commission has arrived in Sofia to re- 
ceive from the Bulgarian Government valuable 
archaeological objects seized by the Bulgars dur- 
ing the war in Greek territory, and ordered re- 
turned to Greece by the peace treaty. * * * 
Following the decree of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, M. Omartchevsky, abolishing three letters 
of the Bulgarian alphabet, a conflict thas arisen 
between that official and the Faculty of the 
university. The latter protested against the 
reform, whereupon the Minister tried to stop 
payment of the Professors’ salaries; the Rector 
of the university, however, had withdrawn from 
the bank funds sufficient to meet current ex- 
penses. An effort of the university to secure 
publicity for its views failed when the Minister, 
who is also acting as censor, prohibited publi- 
cation of the university statement. 


CANADA 


In the Quebec Legislature, Premier Tasch- 
ereau, in continuing the debate on the speech 
from the throne, declared the Provisional Gov- 
ernment’s policy in control of the liquor traffic 
both a moral and financial success. He stated 
that the success in the administration of the 
liquor business and other retrenchments meant 
the probable elimination of the whole provincial 
debt within twenty years, while enabling the 
Government to spend much more on improve- 
ments, education, roads and the support of 
charities. For the present year he estimated 
the province’s surplus at $1,300,000, the largest 
but one in the history of Quebec. He added 
that the liquor law brought a profit of $4,000,000 
a year to the Government, which contemplated 
opening a wine-purchasing office in Paris to 
import the wines of France, Spain, Portugal 
and Italy direct, thus following the policy of 
encouraging the use of wine rather’ than 
‘“‘hard’’ liquors. Though the Premier issued a 
stern warning to breakers of the liquor laws, he 
emphatically cried ‘‘ hands off Quebec ’’ to the 
professional prohibitionists seeking Dominion 
prohibition. * * * <A decrease in customs and 
excise collections of $1,500,000 was reported for 
January, 1922, as compared with the corre- 
sponding month in 1921. Total revenues from 
these sources were $17,195,744.77 for the month, 
and $191,395,250.77 for the first ten months of 
the fiscal year ended Jan. 31. The same period 
of 1921 yielded $253,990,790.50. 


CAUCASUS STATES 


Now that the new Transcaucasian Federation, 
sponsored by the Russian Soviet Government, is 
an accomplished fact, it is of interest to follow 
the effect of the Bolshevist rule on the various 
States included in this compulsory union. These 
States at present are limited to Azerbaijan, the 
adjoining autonomous district of Nakitchevan, 
Armenia, Georgia and the little Republic of 
Ajaristan, in the Moslem district of Georgia. 
The mountain republic of Daghestan on the 
Caspian and the Republic of Sukhum on the 
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Black Sea are not included. The federated 
States are held under strong military control by 
the Bolshevist forces. The famine conditions 
previously reported, partly as a consequence of 
drought conditions similar to those in the Volga 
region, and partly as the result of the influx of 
Bolshevist .soldiers and refugees, are now said 
to have considerably improved. Finances are 
still bad, owing to the output of enormous 
masses of paper currency. According to H. C. 
Jacquith, a representative of the Near East Re- 
lief Committee, who:‘returned from a year’s visit 
to the cities of Angora, Tabriz, Erivan, Tiflis, 
Novorossisk and other Caucasus centres on Feb. 
9, the Bolshevist rule is proving for Armenia, 
at least, a blessing in disguse, the common peo- 
ple showing actual relief at being protected by 
Russia and Russian armored trains from the 
nightmare of Turkish invasions and massacres. 
American money spent in Armenia, he said, was 
doing themaximum amount of good. The Russian 
Armenian Government had seattered the refugees 
among the country villages, thus preventing the 
worst cases of starvation and congestion in the 
cities. This official further declared, on the 
basis of his cbservations, that the whole Cau- 
casus region had benefited by the Bolshevist 
conquest in its elimination of all previous fron- 
tiers and the facility of communication thus 
gained. * * * Great popular discontent was re- 
ported in Azerbaijan Jan. 1 against the soviet- 
ized Government of M. Narimanhov. Mass meet- 
ings hostile to the Government have been held 
in Baku, and the unreconciled element of Tartar 
Azerbaijaniwere maintaining their guerrilla war- 
fare against the Bolshevist forces throughout 
the country. These partisans are called offi- 
cially ‘“‘ brigand bands.’’ 


CENTRAL AMERICAN UNION 


The Central American Federation collapsed on 
Jan. 29, the Provisional Federal Council sitting 
at Tegucigalpa, Honduras, dissolving voluntarily 
on that day, largely owing to the overthrow of 
the Herrera régime: in Guatemala last Decem- 
ber. The Provisional Government of General 
Orellana, Who ousted Herrera, had repudiated 
the plan to become a member of the Federation. 
The flag of the Central American Union flying 
over Guatemala City was hauled down on Jan. 
14 and the Guatemalan flag raised in its place. 
* * * General Orellana, it was announced on 
Jan. 26, would be a candidate of the Liberal 
Party for President of Guatemala. * * * Mean- 
while officials of the Herrera Government 
abroad continued in office, and the ownership 
of $1,000,000 deposited in the National City 
Bank, New York, in the name of Dr. Bianchi, 
Guatemalan Minister at Washington, was in 
dispute. The bank refused to disburse the 
money without a court order. * * * Manuel 
Dieguez, who was Consul General in New York, 
died suddenly on Jan. 11. Dr. Bianchi appointed 
Miguel Pardo to take charge, but Enrique 
Mufioz, who claimed to be acting for the new 
Government, took possession of the consulate, 
afterward removing the effects to another office. 
Thus there were two Guatemalan agencies in 
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New York, one representing a Government which 
had ceased to function and the other a Govern- 
ment not recognized by the United States. * * * 
Honduras on Feb. 11 resumed its status as a 
sovereign republic under its former Constitution, 
following the collapse of the federation. 


CHILE 


The identic notes sent on Jan. 17 by Secretary 
Hughes to the Ministers of Foreign Relations 
of Chile and Peru, by which President Harding 
extended to them an invitation to send repre- 
sentatives to Washington in order to reach an 
agreement on the unfulfilled clause of the Ancon 
Treaty, were answered after two days with 
acceptance, in the most appreciative terms, by 
both Peru and Chile. Although President Har- 
ding’s note does not involve in any sense a 
suggestion of mediation by the United States, 
it clearly indicates, on the one hand, the pos- 
sibility of using arbitration in case direct nego- 
tiations do not promise an understanding; while, 
on the other hand, the scope of the conferences 
is limited to finding a solution for the fulfill- 
ment of those articles of the Treaty of 1883 
not yet complied with. Chile has already ap- 
pointed Mr. Luis Izquierdo and Mr. Luis Aldu- 
nate as its plenipotentiaries in the negotiations. 
«Comparing the last two censuses the conelusion 
is reached that the foreign-born population of 
Chile has diminished by about 16,000 inhabitants 
since 1907. * * * The Minister of Bolivia, 
Sefior Macario Pinilla, shortly before leaving 
Santiago, presented a demand for the extradi- 
tion of former President Gutierrez-Guerra, who 
is at present a political refugee in- Chile. The 
demand is based on charges of fraugfulent bank- 
ruptcy of the banking institution founded by 
Sefior Gutierrez. Claudio Pinilla, ¢ brother of 
the Minister, but a political oppcnent to the 
present de .facto government of “Solivia, and 
now in Santiago, has expressed his confidence 
that the Chilean Government will refuse the 
demand, considering that Gutierrez-Guerra had 
resigned his position as President of the bank 
a year before he assumed the Presidency of 
the Republic, and that the present first magis- 
trate, Sefior Saavedra, in his desire to perse- 
cute his legal predecessor, has gone so far as 
to amend the bank statute so as to build a 
foundation for his charges. * * * The In- 
tendente (governor) of Santiago, Sefior Mac- 
kenna, has succeeded in organizing a popular 
subscription for the purchase of the Colonial 
palace known as the Casa Colorada, with the 
purpose of converting it into a historical mu- 
seum for the many relics and objects of art be- 
longing to the families of the founders of ..-e 
nation. * * * The Government of Argentina 
has communicated its agreement to the con- 
vention for a single management in the opera- 
tion of the Chilean and Argentinean branches 
of the Transandean Railway. * * * A _ bill 
limiting the right of coastal trade to the na- 
tional merchant marine has “been amended by 
the Senate to include in that qualification any 
foreign firm which has established branches 
in Chile, and whose head has taken up resi- 
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dence in Chile and is actively engaged in com- 
merce or industries. 


CHINA 


So far as actual results are concerned, the 
elevation of Liang Shi-yi on Dec. 25 to the Pre- 
miership at the dictation of General Chang Tso- 
lin, the ‘‘ super-Tuchun ”’ of North Manchuria, 
was a failure. The opposition of General Wu 
Pei-fu, one of the leaders of the Chihli faction 
and the strongest military leader at present in 
China, proved fatal to Liang Shi-yi’s hopes; 
and, soon after General Wu sent Liang (Jan. 15) 
an ultimatum to resign under threat of a march 
on Peking, President Hsu Shi-chiang announced 
that he had granted a leave of absence to 
Liang, and had appointed Dr. W. W. Yen, the 
Foreign Minister, as Acting Premier (Jan. 23). 
Premier Liang and several members of his Cabi- 
net were still technically on ‘‘ sick leave’’ at 
the beginning of February, their attitude being 
that the President must either dismiss them or 
recall them to office. It was stated on Feb. 9 
Premier Liang Shi-yi had ‘‘ requested ’”’ an ad- 
ditional ten days’ leave. Meanwhile, war was 
threatened between General Wu and General 
Chang, and the Chinese Premier found himself 
in a dilemma between the two. * * * A 
parade of 10,000 students in Peking on Dec. 19 
was staged to protest against the Washington 
negotiations with Japan over the return of 
Shantung and to demand the abrogation of the 
twenty-one demands. Dr. Yen, who at that time 
was still the Foreign Minister, received repre- 
sentatives of the paraders and pointed out to 
them the importance of the Washington discus- 
sions. * * * ‘The financial situation of the 
Government continued bad. The four-power 
consortium agreed toward the end of January 
that Ching should float a 14,000,000-tael domestic 
loan secured by the salt revenues. The con- 
sortium stipulated that the overdue Japanese 


loan of 20,000,600 yen should be redeemed in 
monthly instalments of $700,000 from the salt 
surplus. The proceeds of the consortium loan 


were to be devoted to military and administra- 
tive expenses. Thus empowered, the Peking 
Government sought to raise the sum required, 
but an advance in discount and the refunding of 
small bank loans, together with other complica- 
tions, reduced the availiable funds to 6,000,000 
taels, insufficient even to enable the Government 
to pay the large totals of back salaries to 
Government officials. Meanwhile General Wu's 
reported seizure of the salt revenues in his 
Province of Hupeh (Jan. 22) led to preparations 
for the landing of British marines at Hankow 
to protect the salt administration office there 
(Jan. 28). 


COLOMBIA 


In the Presidential election, Feb. 12, the Con- 
servative candidate, Senor Pedro Nel Ospina, 
obtained a majority of votes over the Liberal 
candidate, Don. Benjamin Herrera. Dr. José 
Vicente Concha, who had been backed up by 
the Centre Conservative Party, withdrew at the 
last minute and lent his help to Sefior Nel 





Ospina. The Conservative candidate also, of course, 
had the backing of the authorities already in 
power, the police, the army and the clergy. 
Charges of fraud in some villages were made 
before the courts, but it was believed a _ re- 
count would affect the announced result but lit- 
tie. It was thought in political circles that the 
showing made by the Liberals demonstrated 
that they must be reckoned with in the future. 
The election attracted much interest throughout 
Latin America, as representing a stride forward 
in democratic methods. Since 1885, when the 
Conservative Party went into power, the Lib- 
erals had abstained from participation in Presi- 
dential elections for alleged lack of guarantees. 
The election of Feb. 12 was held on account of 
the resignation of President Marco Fidel Suarez 
in November, 1921, caused by the opposition of 
Congress to his policies. Suarez was succeeded 
by Jorge Holguin as Provisional President. Gen- 
eral Ospina was born in 18538 in the Presidential 
Palace at Bogot&é, the son of former President 
Mariano Ospina. He was graduated as an en- 
gineer from the University of California. He 
has been Governor of the State of Antioquia, 
Representative in Congress and Senator, also 
President of the Council of State and Minister 
to the United States, Engiand and Belgium. 


CUBA 
Prominent American capitalists paid a fort- 


night’s visit to Cuba in January, with a view 
to possible large investments in the _ island. 
Among them were Percy Rockefeller, Guy Carey 
and Charles E. Mitchell, President of the Na- 
tional City Bank, New York, which already has 
a heavy lien on important sugar properties in 
Camaguez Province. They made a ten-day tour 
of the island and at its conclusion Mr. Mitchell 
addressed 200 of the principal business men and 
financiers at a luncheon given in his honor in 
Havana, saying the worst of Cuba’s sugar crisis 
was over and admitting that Cuba was not be- 
ing treated fairly in tariff regulations by the 
United States. On Jan. 27, with several others 
of the party, Mr. Mitchell returned to Miami by 
airplane and thence by train to New York, 
where he gave out an interview saying he be- 
lieved the sugar industry in Cuba was bound to 
go through an evolution of combinations which 
would bring producing, manufacturing and dis- 
tributing organizations under single manage- 
ments. * * * A preliminary one-year loan of 
$5,000,000 was made to Cuba on Jan. 25 by a 
syndicate of New York bankers headed by J. 
P. Morgan & Co., the proceeds to be used for 
pressing needs. Later, it was stated, a long 
term loan of $50,000,000 would be made, pro- 
vided the Cubans can cut their budget to a 
point where they can meet all expenses and take 
care of the additional burden of the loan. * * * 
The budget has already been cut in regard to 
supplying food to prisons, the alternative as 
stated in the Cuban House on Feb. 8 being 
either to pay $300,000 at once or let the pris- 
oners go hungry. * * * Private D. J. Honey, 
an American marine, shot and killed Ramon 
Garcia, a Cuban, on a ranch outside of Cama- 
guey on Jan. 21, claiming he shot in self-de- 
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fense. The Cuban Government had already 
asked for the removal of the 375 marines at 
Camaguey, who had been sent there during the 
war to protect local sugar interests. On Jan. 
26, Secretary Denby ordered their removal and 
they arrived on Feb. 7 at the United States 
naval station at Guantanamo. * * * Gayety 
of the Winter season in Cuba is considered a 
sign of returning prosperity. Mme. Frieda 
Hempel made her début in concert at the Capi- 
tolio Theatre on Feb. 6, winning a sensational 
success, On the following day John Philip 


Sousa; who had been welcomed to Cuba by 
President Zayas himself, appeared with his 
famous band at the National Theatre. * * * 


Forty prominent Masons left New York on Feb. 
11 for Havana to take part in the unveiling of 
a bronze tablet to Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, the 
Polar explorer, to be placed on a small house 
in Havana in which Dr. Kane died in 1857. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Czechoslovak Government has signed an 
agreement with the Franco-American Standard 
Oil Company, giving it a monopoly for oil pros- 
pecting and well sinking, and also to some ex- 
tent a trading concession for thirty years. A 
local company will be created with Czechoslo- 
vaks as majority stockholders. * * * A loan 
of 500,000,000 Czech crowns was granted to the 
Austrian Government as an advance on the 
credits negotiated by the latter with France 
and England. * * * The Federation of Trade 
Unions issued its annual report, stating that in 
the year 1920 the total membership amounted 
to 822,561 persons associated with one or other 
of the fifty-three unions. This means an in- 
crease from the preceding year of 94,056 mem- 
bers. * * * The housing situation in Czecho- 
slovakia is acute and is receiving attention 
from the Government. Recently 2,375 houses, 
with accommodation for 7,910 families, have 
been erected at a cost of 652,000,000 crowns. <A 
further program of 2,178 houses, accommodating 
4,836 families, at the cost of some 400,000,000 
crowns, is being carried out. 


DENMARK 


Commercial treaty negotiations between Den- 
mark and Soviet Russia were broken off again 
in January. Foreign Minister Scavenius said 
at a Liberal meeting in Copenhagen that the 
whole policy of separate trade arrangements 
had broken down, and that the only real basis 
for trade with Russia was shown in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s plan of thorough international co-oper- 
ation. Though the Bolsheviki would probably 
be suspicious of such a policy, he added, unity 
among the other powers would compel the 
Soviet to yield, as Russia could exist no longer 
in isolation. Certain Danish newspapers sub- 
stantially agreed with him. * * * Dr. Krebs 
was recognized by the Soviet as representative 
of the Danish Red Cross. He was to act as Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen’s deputy at Saratov in ceontrol- 
ing distribution of the foodstuffs bought by the 
Red Cross in the Baltic to supply 4,000 Rus- 
sian children with meals for the next five 
months. * * * The eightieth birthday of Dr. 
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Wilhelm Thomsen, Denmark’s distinguished au- 
thority on Classical and Oriental philology, 
especially on the influence of East European 
languages on Scandinavian tongues, was Ccele- 
brated Jan. 25 by greetings from the royal 
family and from Oxford University, where ne 
formerly lectured. The Royal Scientific Society 
of Denmark arranged for a special meeting in 
his honor. * *. * Denmark mourned the death, 
on Jan. 25, of her greatest advocate of world 
peace, M. Frederik Bajer, who was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1908. He began his career 
as a cavalry officer in the Danish-German War 
of 1864, and afterward worked for international 
peace, republican government, and woman suf- 
frage. 


ECUADOR 


Among the several festivities being prepared 
for the commemoration of the centennial anni- 
versary of the battle of Pichincha, a victory by 
which Bolivar insured the independence of 
South America, the Government of Ecuador is 
organizing an agricultural exposition to be in- 
augurated on May 26. Official facilities in Cus- 
tom Houses and railways will be tendered to 
every one who wishes to send products or man- 
ufactures for exhibition. Foreign concerns 
manufacturing agricultural implements, as well 
as those dealing in seeds or in live stock, are 
especially invited. 


ENGLAND 


Industrial reports for 1921 show in impressive 
figures the adverse influences of labor disputes 
and trade depression. Thus, according to a re- 


liable computation, about 86,000,000 working 
days were lost through labor disputes, with 
about 1,800,000 workpeople involved. In the 


coal mining industry, the aggregate output for 
the year was estimated at 167,598,600 tons, and 
for the three months of the great strike only 
179,100 tons. In shipping, the March, 1921, 
highest record of 3,798,593 tons under construc- 
tion in the United Kingdom had been lowered 
by December, 1921, to 2,640,319 tons, a reduc- 
tion of 1,158,274 tons in only nine months, while 
for the whole quarter ending in December only 
55,000 tons of new vessels had been begun. In 
contrast with the foregoing adverse conditions, 
1921 proved the healthiest year on record, the 
death rate being only 12.1 per 1,000, with infant 
mortality at 83 per 1,000, the lowest for any 
year except 1920. * * * On Jan. 26 the Labor 
majority on the Popular Borough Council, one 
of the poorest London districts already swamped 
by high local rates, doubled the dole allowed 
the unemployed to 91 shillings a week; this 
being more than breadwinners normally earned, 
but in line with the Labor Party’s pgogram for 
a modified form of Soviet government for the 
British metropolis. * * * At the reassembling 
of Parliament on Feb. 7, Premier Lloyd George 
voiced the national feeling when he called the 
Washington arms’ conference the greatest 
achievement for peace ever registered in history. 
* * * Prominent among deceased British sub- 
jects were Viscount Bryce, famous scholar and 
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former Ambassador to the United 
, States, and Sir Ernest Shackleton, 
celebrated Antarctic explorer. 


EGYPT 


After deportation of Zaglul 
Pasha CURRENT Historv for 
February, p. 866) a boycott mani- 
festo was issued by his Nationalist 
Party on Jan. 23 modeled on Gand- 
hi’s non-co-operation movement in 
India. It included incitement of 
Government servants to  insubor- 
dination and strikes, constituting a 
deliberate interference with public 
order. General Allenby retaliated 
the next day, arresting the signers 
of the manifesto and suspending 
four Cairo newspapers which pub- 
lished it. Among other points in 
the manifesto was one stating that 





the 


(see 

















‘“no Egyptian statesman. should 
form a Ministry while the present 
policy obtains.’’ Egypt was _ still 
without a Cabinet on Feb. 12. 
* * © On Jan. 29 the Britigh 
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Government issued a manifesto of 








its own, saying: ‘‘ His Majesty’s 











Government have explicitly stated 
their readiness to invite Parliament 
to terminate the protectorate, to 
recognize Egypt as a_ sovereign 
State and to agree to the re-estab- 


lishment of an Egyptian Ministry of Foreign 


Affairs as soon as they were satisfied as 
to the following conditions: First, that 
imperial communications are assured; second, 
that 3ritain retain the right and power 
to afford protection to foreign communi- 
ties: and, third, that Egypt is safeguarded 


against all foreign interference. As soon as an 
agreement satisfying these conditions has been 
drawn up, there will be no hesitation in inviting 
parliamentary sanction to such an accord.”’ 
* * * General Allenby was ordered to return 
to England to report on the situation, and Lloyd 
George in his address on foreign policy in the 
House of Commons on Feb. 7 said: ‘‘ We are 
prepared to abandon the protectorate upon clear, 
fundamental issues.’”’ He called Egypt a ‘ cor- 
ridor country ’’ between the eastern and western 
parts of the empire. It was abnormally placed 
with reference to the empire and the world. It 
was not a country to which self-determination 
could be granted without reference to any ex- 
ternal conditions. * * * Despite the disturbed 
state of the country, there seems to be no ap- 
prehension on the part of tourists, who are 
flocking to the land of the Nile in greater 
crowds than ever before in history, 350 excur- 
sionists leaving New York alone on Jan. 28 and 
1,280 on Feb. 4, raising the total since the begin- 
ning of the season to 3,390. 


ESTHONIA 


The Ministers of the Baltic States held a con- 
ference at Reval at the end of December, 1921, 
economic questions and to agree 


to discuss 


—Detroit News 





IT’S A GIFT 


upon a common plan for the resumption of com- 


mercial relations with Soviet Russia. Finland, 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania were _ repre- 
sented. Considerable progress was made, and 


it was decided to convoke at Riga a new confer- 
ence to consider the various commercial treaties 
concluded by the Baltic States with Russia. The 
Esthonia-Finland treaty of Jan. 29 provides for 


reciprocal customs’ preference and = almost 
amounts to a customs union. 
The signing by Esthonia of an important 


commercial treaty with France was announced 
on Jan. 7. Under this treaty, France is granted 
most-favored-nation treatment for her exports 
to Reval, together with a rebate for wines, silks 
and perfumes. France grants Esthonia the 
mimimum tariff for certain goods and rebates 
of from 15 to 60 per cent. for others. The 
mutual raising of the embargo on imports forms 
the subject of a special agreement. 


FINLAND 
The uprising of the Finnish East Karelians 
against the Russian Soviet Government is 


creating a most difficult domestic crisis for the 
Finnish Government. Thus far the firm yet 
tactful attitude of the Finnish Foreign Minister, 
M. Holsti, had averted an international ex- 
plosion. The belligerent tone of M.: Tchitcherin’s 
various communications to the Finnish Govern- 
ment, however, has deepened the public resent- 
ment in Finland, 

veneral Sergius Kamenev, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Soviet Army, announced on Feb. 8 that 
he had crushed the East Karelian insurrection 
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—Providence Journal 


STEADY, FRANCE!" 


on all fronts. He had made a similar announce- 
ment on Jan. 11, but on Jan. 24 the Karelians 
retook Kilmast-Jarvi, inflicting a severe defeat 
on the Soviet forces. General Kamenev’s later 
announcement was borne out by a dispatch 
stating that the last of the Karelian strongholds, 
Ukhta, had been captured on Feb. 7, and the 
rebel bands had been driven over the Finnish 
frontier. Women and children crossing into 
Finland were being cared for in internment 
camps by the American Red Cross. Neither the 
Karelian autonomy question nor the friction be- 
tween Finland and Soviet Russia over it was 
settled. The insurrection was caused by Mos- 
cow’s failure to live up to the Soviet guarantee 
of full autonomy for East Karelia under the 
protocol of the Dorpat Treaty. The East Kare- 
lians tried to throw off the Soviet yoke as rep- 
resented by the dictatorship in their commune 
of Edvard O. V. Gylling, whom Finland regards 
as a traitor in her war of independence, and 
who has been charged with the authorship of 
the Bolshevist revolutionary plot in Sweden and 
Norway in 1921. 

When the Finnish delegates to the mixed com- 
mission, created by the Dorpat Treaty to ar- 
range its details, tried to bring up the Karelian 
question in committee in January, the Soviet 
authorities ordered them out of Moscow in so 
many. hours. At the same time the Finnish Min- 
ister to Moscow, M. Gyllenbégel, went home and 
resigned, leaving the Secretary of the Legation, 
M. Alexis Tchernykh, as Acting Chargé 
d’Affaires. His explanation was that it was 
impossible for the legation to function under 
Moscow’s treatment. 

When Finland referred the Karelian question 
to the League of Nations, Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland and Rumania all sent to the 
League their endorsement of Finland’s action. 





The League appointed Poland as arbitrator be- 
tween Finland and Soviet Russia, deputing >to 
Poland the task of seeking out means of solving 
the Karelian question and securing approval of 
the autonomy promised to East Karelia. The 
endorsement by the Baltic States was made in 
defiance of Trotzky, who, in a speech on Jan. 
16, had alluded to the ‘‘ attempt of the so-called 
League of Nations’’ to intervene in the Russo- 
Finnish conflict, and declared: ‘‘ The Russian 
Government rejects the application to Russia of 
the covenant’s stipulations about outside powers. 
Any participation in such attempt will be con- 
sidered an unfriendly act.’’ 


FRANCE 


The new French Premier, Raymond Poincaré, 
on Jan. 19 received full support for his an- 
nounced policies in the Chamber of Deputies by 
a vote of 472 to 107. The Premier’s declaration 
that France would stay on the Rhine until Ger- 
many paid her reparations, restored the devas- 
tated provinces, and fulfilled the Versailles 
Treaty in respect to disarmament, punishment 
of war criminals, and other provisions, was 
cheered by the Deputies, and it was evident that 
this strongly Nationalist Chamber at last had 
a Premier after its own heart. M. Poincaré 
declared in favor of the projected Anglo-French 
alliance, but made it plain that France would 
not be represented at the Genoa economic *con- 
ference agreed upon by Lloyd George with M. 
Briand at Cannes unless full guarantees respect- 
ing German and Russian demands were given. 
His speech was received with some misgivings 
in the British press and with a storm of vitu- 
peration in Germany, where his attitude was 
characterized as ‘‘ pathological.’’ 

One of the new Government’s first acts—the 
appointment of General Petain as_ Inspector 
General of the army, but virtually as a member 
of the Ministry of War, was attacked in the 
Chamber on Jan. 21, not only by the Socialists, 
but by André Lefevre, former Minister of War, 
as an attempt to militarize the Government. 
The Premier set himself at once to work out 
the details of the alliance with Great Britain, 
holding parleys with Lord Curzon on Jan. 16 
and preparing data to enable Count de St. Au- 
laire, the French Ambassador in London, to 
take up the subject with Lord Curzon there. 
He early made clear his attitude that he was 
opposed to further continuance of the Supreme 
Council, and intended to return to the methods 
of the old diplomacy. In the subsequent ex- 
changes of notes, running through January into 
February, Great Britain declined to give the 
proposed compact the form of a general military 
instrument or to extend the Versailles provisions 
to a guarantee of the ieft bank of the Rhine. 
Great Britain also insisted on solidarity in the 
Near East in respect to Turkey. While these 
discussions were still going on, Premier Poin- 
earé came out with a firm declaration against 
French participation in the Genoa conference 
without the guarantees he had already outlined 
in the Chamber and which he now elaborated in 
detail (Feb. 2). On Feb. 8 he asked that the 
conference be postponed for three months. De- 
spite this note the British Premier announced in 
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Parliament that the date set for the Genoa par- 
ley—March S—still held, and the rift between 
the two nations widened. In speaking for the 
new French Army bill, which provides for an 
army of 630,000 effectives, and which was ap- 
proved. by the Finance and Army Commissions, 
in the Chamber on Feb. 7, M. Poincaré declared 
that France must be a ‘‘ military power, but not 
a militarist.’’ In public interviews he had de- 
clared that so far as French relations with 
Great Britain were concerned, it would be his 
aim to make France’s international attitude 
that of an equal among equals. 


GERMANY 


There was a complete tie-up of Germany’s 
railroads on Feb. 2 because the Government re- 
fused to give an immediate answer to the 
demand of the men for an increase of 50 to 
70 per cent. in pay. An increase of 15 to 20 per 
cent. had already been granted on Oct. 1, 1921. 
An acute economic crisis resulted from _ the 
strike, which received sympathetic support from 
public utility workers in some of the larger 
cities, though the General Federation of Labor 
Unions strongly condemned it. The Government 
made firm efforts to resist, but the food situa- 
tion grew so desperate that it was forced to 
capitulate by practically granting the demands. 
The strike lasted six days. The wage increase 
will entail an additional annual expense to the 
railroad budget of fully 50,000,000,000 marks. 

Germany made her first payment of 31,000,- 
000 gold marks Jan. 18 in accordance with the 
decision of the Reparation Commission at 
Cannes; the second was made ten days later, 
and the third also in ten days. The Germans 
also have agreed to deliver 5,700,000 tons of 
coal and coke each three months. 

Congressman A. B. Houghton of Corning, 
N. Y., was nominated by the President as Am- 
bassador to Germany on Jan. 18 and was 
promptly confirmed by the Senate. He was born 
at Cambridge, Mass., in 1863, graduated from 
Harvard, and studied at Géttingen and Berlin. 
His appointment was well received by the Ger- 
man press. * * * Dr. Andreas Hermes, Min- 
ister of Food, who was offered the German Am- 
bassadorship to the United States, declined, as 
his party desired him to retain his post in the 
Cabinet. * * * Dr. Walter Rathenau, former 
German Minister of Reconstruction,. has been 
appointed German Foreign Minister, thus re- 
lieving Dr. Wirth, the present Chancellor, of his 
dual réle. His appointment was fiercely 
sailed by Hugo Stinnes. There is a bitter feud 
between the two and a wide difference in 
policies. 


as- 


Germany’s merchant fleet is being rebuilt with 
phenomenal speed, and the shipping in German 
harbors is already back to three-fourths of its 
pre-war dimensions. Some of the more en- 
thusiastic predict that in four years Germany 
will have 5,000,000 tons of shipping, and so will 
have regained a merchant fleet equal to that 
which in 1914 ranked second among those of the 
nations of the world. The chief explanation for 
the boom is that the Government in paying 
12,000,000,000 marks indemnity to shipowners 
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for losses under the treaty required that 90 
per cent. of this be spent in building new ships 
in German shipyards and permitted only 10 per 
cent. to be used in new purchases, the buying 
back of ships or the chartering of foreign 
vessels. 


—© Harris & Ewing) 


ALANSON B. HOUGHTON 


Member of Congress from New York, who 
has been named as United States 
Ambassador to Germany 


In a letter 
Crown Prince, 
teacher of _ political 


written by 
dated Oct. 


the former German 
15, 1921, to his old 
economy, he _ strongly 
condemned any agitation to restore the mon- 
archy. He said that aé_ republic for the 
present seemed to be the wish of a ma- 
jority. He regarded all attempts such as the 
Kapp ‘‘ putsch’ distinctly harmful. He 
expressed the hope that he might be permitted 
to return to Germany. * * * The main com- 
mittee of the German student body gave a blow 
to anti-Semitism by deciding that membership 
in the student bodies in all colleges should be 
open to all German students regardless of race 
or religion. * * * The new tax plan, which 
is supported by a majority of the Reichstag, 
proposes: (1) A compulsory loan of one bil- 
lion gold marks, bearing no interest for the first 


as 
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three years, to cover the 1922 budget expenses 
except posts and railways; (2) no tax on post- 
war profits; (3) coal duty raised 40 per cent. 
and sugar duty increased to 50 marks; (4) an 
increase of 1% to 2 per cent. per 100 kilograms 
on sales. It is estimated that these new taxes 
will increase ‘the receipts by 45,000,000,000 
marks. 

The German note to the Reparation Commis- 
sion, in explaining the failure to meet reparation 
obligations in January and February, requests 
that Germany be relieved of all cash payments 
in 1922. The note points out the steps taken to 
increase revenues; it also asks for a reduction 
in cash payments and an increase in payments 
in kind. With the schedule of increased taxes, 
the note states, there will be a surplus of some 
16,000,000,000 marks available for reparation 
payments, 


GREECE 


Recent events in Turkey have done nothing 
to improve the embittered feeling of the Greeks 
toward the Turks. By an order issued by 
Mustapha Kemal, the Turkish Nationalist 
leader, on Jan. 20, all the Greek residents of 
Konieh, in Anatolia, were deported to Erzerum. 
The Kemal authorities in Samsun, furthermore, 
on Jan. 30 arrested 300 Greek civilians and put 
them to death. On Feb. 6, Kemal Pasha had 
22 Greeks hanged in Ak-Dagh; among the 
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THE CONTROL COMMISSION IN HEAVEN 

“As sundry dangerous xyermans are here, 
such as Frederick the Great, Bismarck, Moltke, 
&c., we wish to ascertain whether they are 
mobilizing the celestial armies! ”’ 
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murdered were a priest and a boy. Fourteen 
more Greeks were hanged at Samsun on Feb. 
14. The Turkish authorities still nominally in 
power in  Constantinopie confiscated large 
quantities of Greek goods; Greek Consular 
agents, in trying to prevent the seizure, were 
ill-treated by the Turkish police, and a clash 
followed, which terminated only when _ the 
British police appeared on the scene and drove 
the Turks back. (Feb. 5.) * * * Desultory 
fighting between the Kemalist and Greek 
forces continued. A Turkish force of 250 horse- 
men on Jan. 27 attempted to enter the Greek 
lines in Asia, Minor, and was repulsed. On Feb. 
8 the Greek auxiliary cruser Naxos captured 
the steamship Berkshire, bearing a cargo of 
coal and oil consigned to Mustapha Kemal. 
Greek reservists of the i910 and 1911 classes 
in Mecedonia and the Aegean islands were 
mobilized on Feb. 4. * * * A widely ramified 
Kemalist conspiracy was discovered by the 
Greeks in Smyrna. The Greek Government 
ordered that the harbor of Smyrna should be 
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closed between sunset and sunrise. Plotting was 
also laid bare in Athens, and ColonelJafar Tayar, 
the former Turkish commander of Adrianople, 
who was captured when that city fell, was 
banished to the Peloponnesus on Jan 25 for 
espionage. * * * A mass meeting attended by 
fully 10,000 people was held in Adrianople on 
Feb. 8; Greek, Turkish, Armenian and Jewish 
speakers declared that they and their com- 
patriots would resist to the bitter end any 
Entente attempt to transfer that province : back 
to Turkey. * * * The Thracian Deputies in the 
Greek National Assembly on Feb. 2 presented 
a memorandum to the Ministers of Great Britain, 
France, Italy and the United States, asking 
that Thrace should not be separated from Greece 
under any circumstances. * * * The convic- 
tion of the Rev. Meletios Metataxis by the 
Greek Ecclesiastical Court on the ground of 
usurpation of the Metropolitan throne of Athens 
in 1917 was confirmed by the Greek Government 
on Feb. 8. On the same day Metataxis, who is 
considered by his followers as _ the legally 
elected Ecumenical Patriarch, arrived in Con- 
stantinople. All the Greek officials, as well as 
the allied and American Commissioners, were 
conspicuous by their absence from the_ re- 
ception of welcome tendered him. 


HAITI 


Professor Pierre Hudicourt, a member of The 
Hague Court of Arbitration and a native of 
Haiti, told the National Popular Government 
League in Washington on Feb. 2 how his coun- 
try is being bled by financial sharks and lesser 
grafters, with very little incidental benefit in 
the way of public improvements. He charged 
John A. MelIlhenny, financial adviser’ to the Re- 
public of Haiti, appointed ‘by President Wilson, 
with being interested in a scheme to force upon 
Haiti a loan* of $14,000,000, which the people 
there do not want. He said MclIlhenny gets 
$10,000 a year and $6,000 for traveling expenses 
from the Haitian Government for doing work 
which the Haitians do not want done. The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, the Haitian- 
American Sugar Corporation and R. E. Forrest, 
President of the West Indies Trading Company, 
he said, were interested in the loan. He con- 
tinued: ‘* The proposition is made to the Hai- 
tian Government that the National City Bank 
shall loan it $14,000,000, of which the Haitians 
would get $12,880,000, for it is to be sold at 92. 
Out of this the railway interests represented by 
Vice President Farnham of the National City 
Bank are to get $1,621,500 immediately in pay- 
ment for a railway which the Haitians never 
bargained for. The Americans who have in- 
vaded Haiti propose to pay off the French debt 
of $6,668,980 and the $965,000 of internal debt. Of 
the proposed loan there will be left $1,545,800. 
This, if the plans of the schemers go through, 
is to be devoted to irr‘gation projects and roads, 
not for the Haitians, but for the benefit of the 
American land-grabbers. I am here to protest 
against a treaty imposed by military pressure 
against the wishes of the people.’’ He added: 
‘The Haitian gourde, which was worth $1 in 
American money, Admiral Caperton has .arbi- 
trarily fixed at 20 cents. The sugar and cotton 


and other interests may pay their: labor ‘little 
more than 20 cents a day. By the most: brutal 
and arbitrary methods these interests, working 
through the United States Government, have 
foreed a new treaty, providing complete control 
of my country’s finances and a Receiver Gen- 
eral, who is a carpet-bagger from Louisiana. 
The country is now in complete vassalage.’’ 
* * * Dr. Hudicourt was summoned before the 
Senate Investigating Committee on Feb. § and 
repeated his charges substantially as given above 
in his address of Feb. 2. Senator King on Feb. 6 
introduced a resolution calling on the: Secretary 
of State to inform the Senate by what authority 
a loan of $14,000,000 was being negotiated in be- 
half of Haiti. * * * Brig. Gen. John H. Rus- 
sell, it was stated on Feb. 8, would go as High 
Commissioner to Haiti to clear up the situation 
involving American occupation. Dr. Hudicourt 
protested against the appointment of a Hign 
Commissioner, especially a military man, de- 
claring it would amount to the establishment of 
a protectorate. He described President Darti- 
guenave as the “* rubber stamp ”’ of the Ameri- 
can forces of oecupation. 


HOLLAND 


The Permanent International Court of Justice 
on Feb. S announced the acceptance by the 
Queen of the Netherlands, the Queen Mother 
and the Prince Consort of its invitation to be 
present at the meeting of the tribunal, Feb. 15, 
in the Great Hall of Justice in the Peace Pal-. 
ace, The Hague, to inaugurate the commence- 
ment of its functions. The municipality ar- 
ranged a gala play at the Royal Theatre for 
Feb. 17, in honor of the opening, and presente: 
to the Court seven inscribed crystal inkstands 
with a letter assuring the Judges of the city’s 
unsparing efforts to make their stay agreeable. 
The costume adopted for the Judges comprised 
black velvet robes, lined with black silk, with 
ermine collars; black velvet birettas were also 
included, similar to those worn by Judges in 
French courts. Although the main lines of in- 
ternal organization had been laid down, many 
details remained incomplete. * -* * On Feb. 
10 Jonkheer Van Karnebeek, Dutch Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and President of the last League 
of Nations Assembly, addressed the States Gen- 
eral. He urged that the League should keep 
close to reality and follow its own essential 
aims. It need not, he said, be feared that the 
Supreme Council would eclipse the League from 
the world’s sight. Competition between the two 
was Cisappearing. It was, however, undesirable 
for the Supreme Council to dissolve and leave to 
the League the burden of all questions of inter- 
national dissension. The League should continue 
its efforts to persuade all nations to join, such 
universal co-operation being necessary for its 
success. Minister Van Karnebeek praised the 
work of the United States in the Washington 
conference. Holland, he said, had attended only 
in its colonial interests in connection with the 
Pacific question, and had not been invited on 
disarmament. He stressed the importance to 
Holland of the Four-Power Treaty, which re- 
spects Dutch colonial possessions. He also paid 
warm tribute in the House to the new Interna- 
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tional Court of Justice, and announced the forth- 
coming negotiations with Belgium regarding the 
Treaty of 1839, expecting soon a _ satisfactory 
solution. * * * Dutch commercial interests 
viewed with alarm the progress of the Stinnes 
interests in the Dutch East Indies. 


HUNGARY 


A great Carlist demonstration was. held on 
the occasion of release from prison of the Le- 
gitimist leaders. When some of them appeared 
in Parliament they were loudly cheered and a 
dinner was given in their honor. M. Rakov- 
sky, the ex-King’s temporary Premier, pro- 
posed Charles’s health, and Count Apponyi 
promised to take the leadership of the Carlist 
movement. * * * Count Bethlen, the Pre- 
mier, and Count Banffy, the Foreign Minister, 
have been challenged to a duel by Count Sig- 
ray, one of the Carlist leaders recently freed 
from prison, on account of statements made in 
the White Book, published in connection with 
the Carlist coup, which Count Sigray regarded 
as injurious to his honor. * * * A wild scene 
took place in the Diet on Jan. 20, when a Le- 
gitimist Deputy delivered a violent attack on 
Regent Horthy. He was howled down by par- 
tisans of the Regent, one of whom rushed at 
him and struck him in the face. <A _ general 
turmoil ensued, in which blows were showered 
right and left, and even a revolver was pro- 
duced. A number of duels resulted and M. 
Gaal, the Speaker, who himself participated in 
the affray, resigned. * * * According to The 
Westminster Gazette’s Geneva correspondent, 
the debts of the ex-King Charles had been paid 
before he left Switzerland. 


ICELAND 


Anglia is the name of a new society formed 
to promote intellectual intercourse and good- 
will between the Icelandic people and the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. Reykjavik is its head- 
quarters; the British Consul stationed there is 
its President, and Mr. Snaebjorn Jonsson is 
its Secretary. Anglia’s first task is to estab- 
lish a lectureship in English at the University 
of Iceland, and to appoint a _ lecturer from 
England. This cultural enterprise is in pursu- 
ance of the Icelanders’ endeavors to break 
their .insular exclusiveness, since the separa- 
tion of Iceland from Denmark as a sovereign 
State, by seeking relations with other coun- 
tries besides Denmark, especially England and 
America. * * * A resolution, in which the 
United States Senate would express its pro- 
found regret at Spain’s ‘‘ reported threats ’’ of 
creating prohibitive tariff duties on _ certain 
Icelandic products, in retaliation for Iceland’s 
adoption of prohibition, was introduced on 
Feb. 2 by Senator Jones of Washington. 


INDIA 


of Varian Kunnath Kun- 
hamed Haji, principal leader of the insurgent 
Moplahs, the Mohammedan uprising in the 
Malabar district was regarded as overcome. 


With the capture 


The extent of the movement was made evident 
in a statement of figures given out on Jan. 24, 
from which it was gathered that 2,266 Moplahs 
were killed, 1,625 wounded, 5,688 captured and 
38,256 voluntarily surrendered. * * * Of infi- 
nitely more potential gravity, the Gandhi cam- 
paign of non-co-operation continued to inflame 
the Hindu mind into resistance to British rule. 
It was reported that agitators were exciting the 
ignorant masses with assertions similar to those 
which stimulated the Indian Mutiny of 1857. 
Among notable figures to join Mr. Gandhi's civil 
disobedience volunteers was Mrs. Sairojini 
Naidu, head of the woman’s movement in India 
and a poet of distinction. * * * Early in Feb- 
ruary Mr. Gandhi delivered what was practi- 
cally an ultimatum, in the form of a letter, to 
the Viceroy, in which he offered to postpone 
mass civil disobedience for reconsideration of 
the whole subject, if the Viceroy would liberate 
all political prisoners within seven days and 
restore liberty of association and freedom of 
the press. The India Office replied in an 
official communication of Feb. 7, in which Mr. 
Gandhi’s terms were set aside as beyond even 
discussion, far less acceptance, and he was 
warned that stern rule would be introduced, to 
uphold the principles of civilized government. 
* * * Meanwhile arrests and rioting continued 
on an increasing scale in several parts of In- 
dia. The most serious to date was the storm- 
ing of the police post at Chauri on Feb. 4 by 
Indian Nationalist Volunteers and the killing of 
at least seventeen officials. On Feb. 10 con- 
ditions in the region of Madras were reported as 
decidedly worse, the police having been com- 
pelled to fire into a mob of 10,000 persons at 
Tiruvannamali. * * * The tour of the Prince 
of Wales through Southern India, up to Nag- 
pur, which he entered in state, and thence to 
Bhopal was reported as entirely successful. His 
visit to the last named native State, ruled 
over by the Begum, or Queen, was made memor- 
able by the granting of a constitution on the 
British plan. * * * On Feb. 11 the Working 
Committee of the National Congress of India 
adopted a resolution deploring the recent out- 
break at Chauri-Chaura and calling for suspen- 
sion of the ‘‘ civil disobedience order’’ until 
the wave of violent feeling had passed. An- 
other resolution ordered the cessation of activi- 
ties provocative of arrests and imprisonment. 
The situation was considered so menacing that 
all Europeans in Madras, according to latest 
advices, were being enrolled as _ special con- 
stables, by order of the Government. * * * 
On Feb. 18 the strike on the East Indian Rail- 
way was continuing to spread, assuming most 
serious proportions at Allahabad, whence an 
armored train went to investigate the trouble 
between there and Cawnpore, where stations, 
in charge of Indians, had been deserted by their 
entire staffs. 


IRELAND 


Following upon the successful establishment of 
the Provisional Governgnent, the transfer of 
executive powers went forward without in- 
terruption. On Jan. 16 Dublin Castle was 
handed over by Lord Fitzalan, the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant. On Jan. 19 custody of the 
Office was turned over to Provisional 
ment Postmaster General, J. J. Walsh. * * 
Mayoralty election returns of Jan. 20 placed op- 
ponents of the treaty in office in Dublin, Cork, 
and Sligo, seated a Nationalist for 
elected a candidate in favor of a 
direct vote on the treaty in Drogheda. The 
boycott against Ulster was called off by thc 
Dail Eireann Cabinet on Jan. 24 as the result 
of a conference between Michael Collins and Sir 
James Craig, in which the latter agreed to re- 
move the impositions of religious and political 
tests in Ulster. * * * Sitting in Paris, the 
Irish Race Congress, whose avowed object it i= 
to work for full recognition of an Irish republic, 
on Jan. 27 elected Eamon de Valera President, 
and decided to open an office for the Central 
Committee at the Mansion House, Dublin, on 
the invitation of the Lord Mayor of that city. 
* * * Meanwhile evacuation of Ireland by 
British troops went on until, on Jan. 31, more 
than 12,000 had departed. No manifestation 
either of popular rejoicing or regret attended 
the passing of the British troops. * * * Dur- 
ing the transfer of authority the criminal ele- 
ment took occasion to perpetrate country-wide 
crime, so that the Irish Republican Army was 
compelled to reimpose the rigid British curfew 
law, this time welcomed by the law-abiding 
public. * * * On Feb. 2 a deadlock occurred 
between Ulster Premier Sir James Craig and 
Michael Collins of the Free State Provisional 
Government during negotiations at City Hall, 
Dublin, for a settlement of the Ulster boundary 
question. After the meeting, Sir James Craig 
issued a statement saying that the discussion 
was almost entirely confined to the subject of a 
boundary commission. He pointed out, how- 
ever, the serious difference in the two view- 
points, viz., that, though Ulster understood it 
was merely a boundary line question, the other 
side contended that large territories were in- 
volved. With the arrival of Sir James Craig 
in London on Feb. 3, and the summoning of 
Provisional Government leaders to the English 
capital by Premier Lloyd George, it was at 
once seen that a new crisis had developed in 
Irish affairs. Conferences on Feb. 5 and 7 
merely indicated a wide impasse between the 
two. sides. Premier Lloyd George, however, 
stated in the House of Commons on Feb. 7 that 
the boundary controversy might be postponed 
advisedly until after the framing of the Irish 
Constitution. * * * The Irish Free State bill, 
designed to put into effect the terms of the 
Anglo-Irish treaty, was introduced into the 
House of Lords on’ Feb. 9. * * * On Feb. 8, 
parts of Ulster became subject to wild raiding 
by Irish Republican bands from over the border, 
caused, it was said, by the British failure 
to release all Irish prisoners; result, police 
attacked, bridges blown up, 100 Ulster citi- 
zens kidnapped. The Ulster Government at 
took measures to obtain release of the 
captives and to patrol the border with a large 
armed force to prevent further Sinn Fein in- 
cursions. On Feb. 10 Mr. Lloyd George made 
representations to Mr. Collins on the increasing 
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gravity of the situation, and was assured that 
the captives would be gradually released. 
* * * On the afternoon of Feb. 11, four Ulster 
special constables were shot to death in the rail- 
road station at Clones, in the Ulster Free State 
territory near the border, a number wounded 
and others of a party of twenty captured by a 
party of Irish Republican Army men with rifles 
and a machine gun. The aggressors then fled 
before a shot could be fired by those whom 
they surprised. Sir James Craig, Premier of 
Ulster, addressed an urgent remonstrance to 
Premier Lloyd George, Winston Churchill and 
Viscount FitzAlan, demanding immediate action. 
On his arrival in Belfast from London, Sir 
James Craig announced that he had been as- 
sured of the immediate dispatch to Belfast of 
four additional battalions of troops. The Union- 
ist prisoners recently kidnapped were still held, 
* * * On Feb. 13 Michael Collins cabled to 
Thomas W. Lyons, National Secretary of the 
American Association for the Recognition of the 
Irish Republic, Washington, D. C., that the 
Republican extremists in Ireland were planning 
a coup détat to overthrow the Provisional 
Government. Orders countermanding the evac- 
uation plans were received from London at 
Dublin and Bantry, and the withdrawal of the 
British troops from parts of Ireland was 
stopped. 


ITALY 


Italy had a new Cabinet crisis on Feb. 2, 
when Signor Bonomi and all his colleagues re- 
signed prior to the taking of a vote of confi- 
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dence, Premier Bonomi preferring this solution 
to certain defeat. Important groups in the 
Chamber had passed over to the opposition be- 
cause of objection to various Government poli- 
cies. The causes of the majority defection were 
of both domestic and foreign origin, including 
the failure of the Italian delegation at Wash- 
ington to have Italy included in the four-power 
Pacific treaty, the similar exclusion of Italy 
from the Anglo-French Treaty drafted (though 
not subsequently signed) at Cannes, and the 
Government’s course in the recent Banca di 
Sconto failure. The most important cause of 
all, perhaps, was popular oppwsition to the Bon- 
omi Cabinet’s apparent desire to extend an olive 
branch to the Vatican on the occasion of the 
Pope’s death. [See page: 938.] Much 
faction was expressed by the anti-Catholic 
groups over the Government's action in sending 
Minister of Agriculture Mauri, one of the Catho- 
lic members of the Cabinet, to the Vatican to 
convey condolences, and the half-masting of 
flags on the public buildings. Even the Catho- 
lic groups, however, were alienated from the 
Government, owing to its failure to have a 
eulogy of the late Pope read fromthe tribune 
of the Chamber by Signor de Nicola, its Presi- 
dent, as had been promised. The exit of the 
Ministry at the opening of the conclave for the 
election of a new Pope created a great sensa- 
tion in Rome. * * * The King, meanwhile, 
though not accepting at once the resignation, 
began a series of conferences with several ex- 
Premiers, including Orlando, Giolitti, Nitti, also 
with de Nicola and others, in an attempt to find 
a successor to Premier Bonomi. Signor de Nicola 
declined the post. Signor Orlando tried to form 
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a coalition Cabinet but failed. Despairing of 
any other solution, the King on Feb. 9 then 
summoned Premier Bonomi to the Quirinal and 
asked him to present himself again before Par- 
liament for a vote of confidence. The resuit 
had not been made known when these pages 
went to press. 


JAPAN 


The results of the Washington Arms Confer- 
ence had a wide reaction in Japan. SBaron 
Takahashi, the Japanese Premier, in an address 
before the Diet on Feb. 7, and also in a special 
interview on the day following, extolled the re- 
sults attained from the viewpoint of Japan’s 
national interests and world peace. In answer 
to attacks upon the five-power naval treaty and 
the Pacific fortifications agreement, the Pre- 
mier admitted that the results had not been 
complete, but declared that the main purpose, 
**to minimize the possibilities of warfare in 
the future and insure national development 
along more peaceful and productive lines,’’ had 
been accomplished. He was followed by Foreign 
Minister Uchida, who repeated his strong assur- 
ances already given to the Diet on Jan. 21 re- 
garding the evacuation of Siberia by Japanese 
troops; this withdrawal, he said, would take 
place as soon as the negotiations with Chita at 
Dairen had been completed, and the safety of 
Japanese nationals assured. Intense satisfac- 
tion over the results of the Washington dis- 
cussions was shown throughout the commercial 
circles, which looked forward to an unprece- 
dented era of prosperity in industrial and com- 
mercial development, access to raw materials 
and improved foreign trade relations, now that 
the hostility to the United States and the Chi- 
nese trade boycott were to be overcome. The 
Naval Department ‘ad formally ordered the 
dockyards to stop work on the eight battle- 
ships and battle cruisers which had been on 
the ways. * * * The Kokuminto Party intro- 
duced a bill in the Diet to cut down the army 
cne half, and to confine conscription to one 
year (Jan. 25). * * * The advocates of uni- 
versal suffrage were showing renewed activity. 
Plans were forming for the presentation of a 
new suffrage bill by various Parliamentary 
groups. Suffrage leaders on Dec. 26 ascribed 
the assassination of ex-Premier Hara to his Lail- 
ure to secure suffrage reform. Ozaki Yukio 
pointed out that of a total male adult population 
of 15,000,000 only 3,000,000 enjoyed the suffrage, 
viz., only 20 per cent. This issue, he declared, 
was far more important than the five-five-three 
naval ratio, and Japan could never hope to take 
her place among the progressive nations of the 
world until this situation was changed. Gov- 
ernment opposition remained unchanged. * * * 
Prince Yamagata, one of the last of the Elder 
Statesmen, died in Tokio on Feb. 1, at 83 years 
of age. <A great statesman and diplomat, a 
born aristocrat of immense popularity, his death 
was universally deplored. 


J UGOSLAVIA 


Owing to rumors that the visit of the ex- 
Empress Zita to her invalid son, the Archduke 
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Rokert, at Ziirich was merely a pretext for 
staging another Carlist coup d’état in Hungary, 
the Jugoslav Government took all precautions 
to intervene in case of a Hapsburg restoration 
attempt and ordered the mobilization of the 
army. At the same time the Government com- 
municated with the Council of Ambassadors. 
This body took up the matter of Zita’s mission, 
with the result that the Swiss Government 
asked the ex-Empress to cut short her stay in 
Switzerland by two days. 


LIBERIA 


Liberia has approved the draft of the agree- 
ment for the loan of $5,000,000 which the United 
States promised to make to her during the war, 
but the draft has not received the requisite 
sanction of Congress. Of the $5,000,000 only 
about $35,000 was actually advanced. On the 
other hand J.iberia suffered severely for join- 
ing the Allies, her capital, Monrovia, having 
been bombarded by a German submarine. 


MEXICO 


President Obregon characterized the ruling of 
Justice Donnelly of New York, dismissing a 
suit for $500,000, brought by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment on the ground that the Mexican Ad- 
ministration had not been recognized by the 
United States, as an injustice which puts @ 
premium on fraud and tends to restrict trade, 
as there is no legal recourse if contracts are 
violated. * * * Thomas F. Lee, Executive 
Director of the National Association for the 
Protection of American Rights in Mexico, who 
wrote a letter promising aid to any ‘“ aggres- 
sive Mexican’’ in an attempt to overthrow 
Obregon, was forced to resign when the facts 
became public late in January. * * * Two 
resolutions were introduced in Congress to in- 
vestigate charges that American interests were 
seeking to prevent recognition of Obregon, and 
President Harding, on Feb. 7, let it be known 
that he would welcome such investigation. * * * 
Norway, on Jan. 18, recognized Obregon. * * * 
A decree signed by President Obregon allows 
American citizens to enter Mexico without pass- 
ports after Feb. 1. * * * Miguel Alesseo 
Robles was appointed Secretary of Commerce 
and Industry, and General Francisco Serrano 
Minister of War on Feb. 11. * * * Mexican 
oil export iaxes set for payment Dec. 25 and 
postponed to Jan. 25 were postponed indefinite- 
ly; the amount involved is more than $14,000,- 
000. The original purpose of these oil export 
taxes was to enable Mexico to adjust her de- 
faulted bond interest, and negotiations have 
been in progress to that end, the chief point of 
dispute being the amount of the bonds issued 
by Victoriano Huerta, which the Mexican Gov- 
ernment will admit as valid. * * * An in- 
crease in Government taxes cn all alcoholic 
beverages from 16 to 32 per cent. led to an in- 
quiry as to President Obregon’s views on pro- 
hibition. He replied that, though he thought 
a dry State would be a good thing for Mexico, 
he personally believed in eliminating vice 
through education rather than force. * * * A 
few revolutionary movements in Mexico have 
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been reported, one by General Francisco Mur- 
gia, who crossed the border from the United 
States with fourteen men, and another by Gen- 
eral Miguel Aleman, who took refuge in the 
hills below Vera Cruz. * * * Revolutionists on 
Feb, 9 burned two bridges on the railroad be- 
tween Juarez and Chihuahua City, about thirty 
miles from the former, and also destroyed 
parts of the track between Chihuahua City and 
Torreon. * * * Major José Anaya, a Federal 
army officer, connected with General Aleman’s 
movement, was convicted and executed on Feb. 
2. * * * Despite the efforts of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, yellow fever became epidemic at 
Vera Cruz in January; 116 deaths out of 217 
cases were reported. * * * Racing was re- 
sumed in Mexico City on Jan. 15, after an in- 
terlude of ten years, under the auspices of the 
International Jockey Club. President Obregon 
and his Cabinet attended as the club’s guests. 
* * * Mexico has placed a ban on motion 
pictures which contain Mexican ‘“ villains ’”’ or 
incidents that may portray Mexican life un- 
favorably, and has notified motion-picture com- 
panies that any pictures made by those who 
produce films derogatory to Mexico will also 
be prevented from entering Mexico and the 
companies will not be allowed to do business in 
Mexico, 


NICARAGUA 


A Sergeant of Marines and four Managua po- 
licemen were killed in a fight on Jan. 24, when 
the police overtook the Sergeant and three ma- 
rine Corporals who had been reported as de- 
serters from the marine detachment the pre- 
vious day. This was the second disturbance in 
a few weeks, and the Navy Department, there- 
fore, on Jan. 27 ordered the entire force of 100 
men relieved by a new detachment from Haiti. 
In future, marines will be kept at the Managua 
barracks only for short periods. The American 
Minister has asked the Government for space 
on which to erect a canteen, dance hall, motion- 
picture theatre and other buildings to keep the 
marines away from Managua City. A petition 
was presented to the Nicaraguan Congress ask- 
ing the Government to negotiate with the United 
States for the withdrawal of the marines. 


NORWAY 


King Haakon opened the Storthing Jan. 26 by 
reading the speech from the throne, in which he 
stated that the friendly relations with foreign 
powers were unchanged, and said that the min- 
ing legislation for Spitzbergen had been handed 
to the powers concerned in September, 1921. 
Negotiations were to be opened with Finland re- 
garding Norwegian privileges in Petchenga, re- 
cently ceded to Finland by Russia. The Gov- 
ernment was to submit to the Storthing bills for 
a State monopoly of the importation of cereals, 
flour, brandies and wines; for compulsory arbi- 
tration in labor conflicts, and for reform of the 
foreign Consular Service. The Communists were 
conspicuous by their absence. * * * The Nor- 
wegian Labor Party’s annual report in January 
showed a loss of 41,000 members through the de- 
feat last Summer of the ill-advised general strike 
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of organized labor against inevitable labor ad- 
justments. This loss was one-third of the party’s 
strength. * * * The Government estimated a 
cut of 76,000,000 kroner in its expenditures for 
the coming year. Civil service salaries are re- 
duced by 33,000,000 kroner. No new taxes will 
be needed to balance the budget. * * * In 


[American Cartoon] 


—Detroit News 


Which Is Safer, Weapons or Friends? 


view of improved financial conditions, the Bank 
of Norway, Jan. 27, applied for Government 
permission to reduce its extraordinary issue of 
notes further by 25,000,000 kroner, the intention 
being to cancel this emergency issue as soon as 
possible. * * * Norway’s recognition of the 
Obregon Government of Mexico was reported 
Jan. 18 by the Mexican Chargé d’Affaires at 
Christiania. * * * The appointment of Dr. 
Kridtjof Nansen, High Commissioner of the 
League of Nations’ International Commission 
for Russian Relief, as an honorary member of 
the Moscow Soviet was reported in a Reuter 
dispatch Feb. 7. In recognition of his work for 
war prisoners in Russia the Danish Interpar- 
liamentary Groups Committee unanimously de- 
cided, Jan. 28, to propose to the Norwegian 
Storthing’s committee that the Nobel Peace Prize 
for 1922 be awarded to Dr. Nansen. 


PERSIA 


The new Persian Cabinet, as announced by the 


Persian Legation in London, Jan. 26, is com- 


posed as follows: 
MocHIir-0L- DOWLEH, 
ister of the Interior. | ; ; ; 
HAKIiM-0OL-MOLK, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
SARDAR-SEPATH{, Minister of War. . 
NAYER-OL-MOLK, Minister of Education. 
Sarpan-MoazZZAM, Minister of Justice. 
ETTELA-OS-SALTAMEH, Minister of Post and Tele- 
graph. sll 
ABID-0S-SALTAMEH, Minister of Public Works. 
Mopik-oL-MoLK, Acting Minister of Finance. 
The League of Nations has secured protection 
for the women and children working in the car- 


pet factories of Persia. Protests addressed to 


Prime Minister and Min- 
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the Persian Government by the International 
Labor Office of the League resulted in an order 
forbidding the employment of children under 10 
years of age in the carpet-making houses of 
Kerman, Persia, and the establishment of an 
eight-hour working day, as reported in the Labor 
Office Official Bulletin, issued in Geneva. The 
International Labor Office had received many 
complaints that women and children were com- 
pelled to work long hours for small wages. 
Atrophy of their arms and legs and other phys- 
ical disorders resulted from the uncomfortable 
posture the workers had to assume. Following 
is the text of a message sent in December by 
the Persian Foreign Minister in reply to the 
League protests: 

I have the honor to inform you that, pending 
definite measures on this subject, Kerman local 
authorities and others have been requested to 
enforce the following articles: 

Engagement of workers to be 
complete liberty on both sides. 

Eight-hour day. 

Prohibition of employment of boys and girls 
under age of 10 years. 

Permission for workers to 
midday for rest. 

Provision of healthy 
factories. 

Preparation by locai authorities of comfortable 
and suitable seats for women and children to 
allow work in normal positions, &c. 

Authorities also requested to regulate wages 
and welfare of workers. 


effected with 


leave factory at 


sites and pure air for 


POLAND 


Poland faces a new year of her existence as 
an independent republic full of hope and con- 
fidence. M. Skirmunt, Foreign Minister under 
the Ponikowski Cabinet, on Jan. 5 drew a most 
favorable picture of the political situation. The 
Government’s efforts of the last year to estab- 
lish peace with all her neighbors had been suc- 
cessful. The relations with Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia and France were fraternal. The rap- 
prochement with Czechoslovakia was a guaran- 
tee of peace for all Central Europe. As for 
Lithuania and Russia, M. Skirmunt said: 

‘“T do not lose hope that Polish-Lithuanian 
relations will also be harmonized, as the whole 
Polish Nation desires. It will be the same for 
Russia.’’ Three days later the plebiscite elec- 
tions occurred in Vilna, resulting in a sweeping 
victory for the Polish Unionists in the Vilna As- 
sembly. Subsequently, however, the League of 
Nations refused to accept these elections, as 
undertaken without its sanction, and the whole 
dispute between Poland and Lithuania as to the 
disposition of the Vilna territory was turned 
back to the Polish and Lithuanian representa- 
tives for a new solution by agreement. Poland 
still hopes for an adjustment. * * * Late in 
January the Warsaw Government was preparing 
to open negotiations with Soviet Russia for the 
conclusion of a commercial treaty. Meanwhile 
representatives of the Russian Co-operatives 
have been permitted by the Polish Government 
to make purchases in Poland, and they have 
opened accounts in Warsaw banks for this pur- 
pose. The Polish customs authorities are facili- 
tating the export of goods so purchased. * * * 
Repatriation from Russia of Polish nationals 
continues. Up to the end of 1921 some 400,000 
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Poles had been repatriated under the Riga 
treaty. Over 1,000,000 still remain in Russia. 
* * * The Ponikowski Cabinet, which replaced 
the Witos Peasant Government in September, 
1921, and which it was thought would be in 
office only for a short time, still remains in the 
saddle, though M. Skirmunt as Foreign Minister 
is exposed to the attacks of the Peasant Party 
in the Diet Commission for Foreign Affairs. 
* * * One of the strongest men in the Poni-, 
kowski Cabinet is M. Michalski, the Minister 
of Finance, who is accomplishing miracles in 
rehabilitating Poland’s finances. Marked reduc- 
tion in note issues and extensive economies 
through elimination of non-essential Govern- 
ment bureaus, which will result in the saving of 
billions of marks annually, were reported by the 
Minister. The value of the mark was rising. 
* * * Minister of War Sosnkowski presented a 
bill on Jan. 10 providing for a peace-time army 
of 250,000, deemed by him necessary in view of 
Poland’s lack of strategical boundaries, exclu- 
sive of the Carpathians in the south. As soon 
as Russia and Germany were actually on a 
peace footing, he said, the Polish Army might 
be reduced. * * * The Alcohol law passed by 
the Diet on Jan. 28 bans the sale of beer con- 
taining over 2% per cent. of alcohol. 


RUMANIA 


After the brief interlude of the Také Jonesco 
Ministry, which was formed on the retirement of 
General Averesco, the Liberal Party, absent 
from power since 1919, was restored to ascen- 
dency under the leadership of Premier Ion Bra- 
tiano, who also: retains the Portfolio of War. 
* * * The members of the Liberal Cabinet are 
as follows: 

VINTILA BRATIANO, Minister of Finance. 

M. VIATOIANO, Minister of the Interior. 

M. Duca, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

M. Sasso, Minister of Industry. 

M. ANGELESCC, Minister of Public Instruction 
and te mporarily of Commerce. 

M. CONSTANTINESCO, Minister of Agriculture. 

M. Banu, Minister of Public Worship and 
temporarily of Public Works. 

M. Marzesco, Minister of Labor. 

. Froresco, Minister of Justice. 

. INCULETZ, Minister for Bessarabia. 
. Nestor, Minister for Bukowina. 

. ZicreaA, Minister for the Minorities. 
. Moscul, Minister of Transport. | 

. CosMA, Minister for Transylvania. 

One of the most important items in the pro- 
gram of the new Cabinet is public economy. For 
this the Foreign Minister, M. Duca, set the pace 
by abolishing six legations at minor European 
capitals and the legation at Cairo. 


RUSSIA 


The famine situation in Russia continued to 
occupy the front rank of national problems. The 
American Relief Administration toward the end 
of January had reached the point where it could 
save children dying from hunger in Saratov, the 
worst famine district. With the $20,000,000 ap- 
propiation by Congress in its hands, it began to 
lay plans for an extension of its work to adult 
feeding. Colonel Haskell, who heads the famine 
relief work in Russia, declared on Jan. 13 that 
his organization would exercise the same control 
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over adult feeding as it had done in the case 
of the starving children. Subsequently, Colonel 
Haskell stated that by March 5,000,000 adults 
and 2,000,000 children would be sustained on 
American grain. The question of railway trans- 
portation was serious, but he thought the Rus- 
sian railroad system would be adequate to the 
task, 

Tchitcherin, the Soviet Foreign Minister, pub- 
licly expressed in Moscow toward the end of 
January, his and Russia’s full appreciation of 
the ‘‘ grandiose relief’’ being extended by the 
United States to the famine sufferers, which, he 
said, ‘‘ has found a deep-felt echo in Russia.’”’ 
Director Walter L. Brown, European Director 
of the American Relief, stated that 150,000 tons 
of food would reach Russia monthly. In addi- 
tion to large supplies to be purchased in.the Uni- 
ted States by the Soviet Government itself, an 
additional pledge by the Soviet Ukrainian Re- 
public to purchase to the value of $2,000,000 was 
signed in London on Feb. 2. Dr. Fridtjof Nan- 
sen declared in Geneva on Jan. 26 that 15,000,000 
persons must die of starvation unless greater ef- 
forts were made to cope with the situation. At 
least 19,000,000 were suffering, he said. 

The seriousness of the famine situation, de- 
spite all relief measures, led the Soviet Govern- 
ment to adopt a measure which indicates that 
the internal struggle has but just begun. The 
Central Executive Committee on Feb. 9 resolved 
to empower the Minister of Justice to seize the 
wealth of all religious bodies and sects for fam- 
ine relief. Archbishop Yevdokim of Novgorod 
had just issued an appeal to all true believers to 
*“lend to the Lord’”’ their possessions to aid 
those dying of starvation, adding that even 
church wealth should be sacrificed in this time 
of terrible need. Until the famine gave the 
Soviet Government this opportunity it had made 
no attempt at expropriation, though it had done 
all in its power to discredit the Church, whose 
influence notwithstanding, on the Russians—the 
most religious people in the world—has steadily 
grown. Considerable mystery surrounds the ac- 
tion of the Archbishop in yielding up the 
Church’s treasures to its bitterest foe. The de- 
cree extends also to Moslem mosques and Jew- 
ish synagogues. 

The Ukrainian delegation to Angora left Ine- 
boli, on the Black Sea, on, Jan. 2 bearing the 
Turco-Ukrainian treaty concluded with Mus- 
tapha Kemal. Under this treaty, the Ukrainian 
and Turkish Nationalist Governments mutually 
recognize each other’s sovereignty and bounda- 
ries, and agree to protect each other’s rights on 
the Black Sea and its tributaries, and in the 
straits. * * * The Congress of Appressed Far 
Eastern Peoples opened in Moscow on Jan. 21. 


SANTO DOMINGO 


Horace G. Knowles, former United. States Min- 
ister to Santo Domingo, in an address before the 
Foreign Policy Association in New York, on 
Jan, 28, said: ‘‘ I charge that the United States 
either formed a scheme or took part in one 
whereby the Dominican people were to be de- 
prived of the right to elect a President. A cor- 
rupt deal was proposed in the United States 
Legatéen in Santo Domingo City to a man 
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accused of improper action at or some time 
prior to the occupation, whereby he would use 
his influence and improper force to bring about 
the election of another man for President who 
was proposed in the American Legation and 
was present at the time the deal was made. 
The United States used its armed force to 
coerce duly elected members of the Dominican 
Government to vote against their will and con- 
science for that man as President. None of 
the reasons given for American intervention 
was true. In violating the territory and seiz- 
ing the Government, coercing, oppressing and 
ruling its people, our Government is violating 
all the essentials and ideals of democracy.’’ 


SCOTLAND 


A manifesto was forwarded on Jan. 15 by The 
Scottish Home Rule Association to the British 
Government, offering congratulations on the 
Irish settlement, and demanding that immediate 
attention be given to a measure of self-govern- 
ment ‘‘ suited to the needs and circumstances 
of Scotland and satisfactory to the Scottish 
people.”’ 


SIBERIA 


The power of the ‘‘ White’’ Government of 
Viadivostok, or the Priamur Government, as it 
is sometimes called, seems to be growing. On 
Jan. 30, Francis B. Kirby, a member of a British 
engineering concern in Vladivostok, and the 
author of an article on the Far Eastern Republic 
at Chita, which appeared in the June (1921) 
CURRENT History, p. 476, cabled the editors of 
this magazine as follows: 

‘‘A momentous change in the trend of events 
has occurred in the evolution of the Vladivostok 
Government, which, cleansed of Semenov in- 
fluences, is seriously taking root in the Maritime 
region. The influence of the Vladivostok Gov- 
ernment now extends a hundred versts beyond 
Khabarovsk, in which area the population is 
genuinely sympathetic, owing to the successful, 
conscientious efforts to restore order and re- 
habilitate public services, although terribly 
handicapped financially. * * * Chita’s au- 
thority is crumbling before the White advance, 
owing to the fact that the population is sick of 
communism despite superior odds.”’ 

The capture of Khabarovsk by the Vladivostok 
forces and that of Tsitsihar by the Japanese 
have now been followed by the taking of 
Blagoveshchensk, capital of the Amur Province, 
according to Moscow advices dated Jan. 20. 
Information received by the Chita delegation in 
Washington early in February was to the effect 
that the Japanese were reinforcing their garri- 
son in the neighborhood of Vladivostok, 800 
soldiers having recently arrived. The Priamur 
Government’ ‘was preparing -a’ new offensive 
against Chita from Khabarovsk as a base. The 
Chita authorities continued to charge the 
Japanese with complicity with Merkulov, head 
of the Priamur Government, in his attempt to 
overthrow the Far Eastern Republic, the alleged 
object being to find further pretexts for keep- 
ing the Japanese forces in Siberia. This both 
the Japanese and the Vladivostok authorities 


-in Dewetsdorp on Feb. 3. 
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have denied. The negotiations between Japan 
and Chita at Darien (Dalny) continue, but the 
deadlock caused by the refusal of the Chita 
representatives to discuss economic questions 
until the Japanese consent to withdraw has so 
far been unresolved. The Japanese have ac- 
cused the Far Eastern negotiators of ‘‘ insin- 
cerity,’’ pointing to official utterances at Chita 
to confirm this view... A curious phase of the 
situation is seen in the protest sent by Vladimir 
S. Kolesnikov, Foreign Minister of the Priamur 
Government in Washington on Jan. 20, to the 
Japanese Government, declaring against the 
granting of any forest, land, fishing or other 
concessions to the Chita delegates, against the 
delivery of any arms or the facilitating of any 
attempt of Chita to chastise and beat back the 
Vladivostok forces. Such concessions, rightly 
belonging to the Vladivostok Government, would 
not be recognized, said the protest. * * #* 
Chita advices by wireless to Moscow at this 
time state that the Vladivostok Government 


had leased the Ussuri Railway line from Viadi- 
to Japanese business 


vostok to Khabarovsk 
interests. 


SouTH AFRICA 


Rhodesia wants to join the Union of South 
Africa, but authoritative opinion in the Orange 
Free State is opposed to its admission at the 
present time, preferring that the Rhodesians 
should first have a few years’ experience in 
governing themselves before joining the Union, 
with its two European races, its bi-lingual sys- 
tems (English and Dutch) and other many- 
sided and intricate problems. * * * General 
Christian De Wet, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Boer forces in the war of 1899, died at his home 
After the Boer War, 
during which he eluded capture by the British 
forces for many months, he became a member 
of the first .Parliament of the Orange River 
colony in 1907 and after the outbreak of the 
great war he headed a rebellion against the 
Union of South Africa, which was suppressed 
by General Botha, and De Wet was captured, 
convicted of treason in June, 1915, and sen- 
tenced to six years’ imprisonment, but released 
after six months. * * * A strike in the South 
African Rand mines, which sadly interfered 
with the production of the world’s gold supply 
for several weeks, appeared to be reaching a 
climax early in February. Heavy dynamite ex- 
plosions occurred on Feb. 9 between Ptrex and 
Anzic and two electric cable standards were 
blown up. Three violent explosions near the 
Kleinfontein railway station were also reported. 
Several arrests were made. The Right Rev. W. J. 
Carey, Bishop of Bloemfontein, who was ap- 
pointed only last year and was a naval Chaplain 
during the war, suggested that two employes 
be elected annually to the Boards of Manage- 
ment, assuring fair play to the workers. A 
moderate section repudiated their leaders and 
selected delegates to ask Premier Smuts to con- 
sider the appointment of an arbitration court. 
The Premier consented to receive them, but 
their opponents locked up the delegates until 
they promised not to visit the Premier. A large 
meeting of miners on Feb. 5 requested the mem- 
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bers of Parliament then in Pretoria to proclaim 
a Provisional Government and declare a repub- 
lic. A meeting of 4,000 miners in Johannesburg 
on Feb. 12 rejected Premier Smuts’s plea urging 
them to return to work, voted in favor of con- 
tinuing the strike and against taking any fur- 


ther ballots on the question of returning to 
work. 

SPAIN 
The battle royal between the army juntas 


(military committees) and Sefior de la Cierva, 
the Minister of War under the Maura Cabinet 
(see February CURRENT History) led to a Cab- 
inet crisis early in January. The Cabinet re- 
signed on Jan. 11, following the presentation 
by Sefior de la Cierva to the King of a decree 
tantamount to dissolution of the juntas. When 
the King refused to take action Sefior Maura 
and his entire Cabinet laid down their port- 
folios. Intense excitement was caused in Mad- 
rid over this situation, brought about by the 
juntas’ violent attacks upon de la Cierva for 
the policy followed by him in the campaign in 
Morocco, notably his refusal to take dictation 
from them in regard to the choice of those in 
command. Stirred by the gravity of the event, 
the King consulted a wide range of party 
opinion. Meanwhile, it became more and more 
evident that the junta leaders feared to bring 
down on themselves the reprobation of the 
whole nation by continuing the fight for su- 
premacy with the civil authorities, and _ the 
Infantry Committee, which was the main bel- 
ligerent, found itself deserted by the other 
military groups. On Jan. 16 the crisis was re- 
solved by the King’s summoning Sefor Maura 
and informing him that the consensus of party 
opinion was in favor of his recall, with his 
entire Cabinet. Sefior Maura resumed office, 
but only after receiving the submission in 
writing of the committee still recalcitrant. 
This dramatic dénouement of the five days’ 
crisis means that the civil power has won pre- 
dominance, at least for the time being, over 
the military elements, which have been the 
cause of ten changes of government since 1917. 
* * * The military operations in both the 
eastern and western zones of Morocco still re- 
main favorable to the Spanish forces. The 
River Kert, west of Melilla, was crossed Jan. 
9, and Anual and Abaran were expected to 
fall soon. The operations in the western zone, 
aimed to link the line from the Mediterranean 
to the border of the French zone, were pro- 
gressing favorably, though attended by hard 
fighting over a most difficult terrain. Rais 
Uli, the chief foe of the Spaniards, who holds 


many Spanish prisoners, both officers and 
men, was reported at the end of January to 
have asked again for terms of _ surrender. 


There is no doubt that Spain will be glad to 
end the campaign if it can. So far it has 
cost Spain many thousands of lives, vast ex- 
penditures of money and much national pres- 
tige. 


SWEDEN 


In King Gustaf’s address at the opening of the 
Riksdag in January, he cited the work of the 
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Washington disarmament conference as a most 
promising sign of better times. He praised its 
efforts as aiding toward the same end as 
the League of Nations. In emphasizing the eco- 
nomic troubles which Sweden shared with the 
rest of Europe, he said that only through the 
co-operation of all nations could the interna- 
tional problem of the world’s reconstruction be 
worked out. To enable Sweden to take her part 
in its solution he requested the Riksdag’s co- 
operation, his Majesty being forced by Sweden's 
industrial depression to ask for appropriations 
to relieve unemployment. There would be no 
increase in property and income taxes, he an- 
nounced, but the tobacco tax would be _ in- 
creased and the Riksdag might have to draw on 
the State’s reserve funds. 

The Swedish Government extended the suspen- 
sion period of gold payments, relieving the 
Swedish Riksbank of the obligation of redeem- 
ing bank notes with gold until March 31, and 
probably conserving the country’s metals pend- 
ing the receipt of revenues from increased taxes. 
American bankers with Stockholm connections 
say that Sweden is financially better off than 
her Scandinavian neighbors and that the Gov- 
ernment has the situation firmly in hand. * * * 
Sweden’s exceptionally cold Winter has tied up 
much shipping in her ice-locked ports and har- 
bors, stopped the ferries from Trelleborg to 
Sassnitz, Prussia, and made it extremely diffi- 
cult to keep up connection with Denmark. On 
Feb. 6 the steamer Gladiator, a powerful ice- 
breaker, arrived at Stockholm from Reval, 
Esthonia. It had sprung a leak under the ice 
pressure and had a narrow escape before it 
could deliver its consignment of Russian Soviet 
gold. It brought from Reval thirty-five to forty 
tons of gold, amounting to nearly 120,000,000 
kroner, consigned by the Soviet Government to 
two Swedish banks; this was the largest amount 
of gold ever delivered in the Swedish capital. 
Most of it was to be forwarded to Western Eu- 
ropean countries. Up to Jan. 18 it had been 
reported that the Soviet Government had de- 
posited in Sweden, all told, about £9,000,000, 
which would probably be exhausted in April. 

The Swedish Red Cross relief expedition, un- 
der M. Ekstrand, was settled in the Samara 
district the last week in January, distributing 
17,000 rations a day. M. Ekstrand telegraphed 
an urgent appeal to Prime Minister Hjalmar 
Branting for a dispatch of further provisions, as 


40,000 rations a day were needed in the dis- 
trict. He reported cases of madness and canni- 
balism. 


Trade treaty negotiations between Sweden and 
Soviet Russia, after repeated failures, culmi- 
nated Feb. 9 in agreement between the Swedish 
and Russian delegates to proposals for a com- 
mercial treaty providing as a_ safeguarding 
measure for examination and adjustment by a 
German expert trade commission of certain 
agreements lately concluded in Russia. 

Stockholm is_ successfully operating local 
schools for hundreds of unemployed, serving a 
free meal daily to each jobless pupil—prominent 
professors, architects and engineers are donat- 
ing their services as lecturers. 
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SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss Government has started the pre- 
paratory survey for the construction of a canal 
connecting the Rivers Rhine and Rhone. The 
canal would issue from the Rhéne near Geneva 
and traverse the Lakes of Neuchatel and Bienne 
before joining the Rhine, after coinciding for a 
distance with the course of the River Aar, at 
Coblenz. It is asserted that the _ potential 
electric power that will be derived from the 
sluices of the projected canal alone will pay 
for the enormous expenses of construction. * * * 
The lace and embroidery industry of Switzer- 
land, one of the most important export trades, 
is showing a marked decline, owing to unsettled 
economic conditions the world over and the in- 
crease of costs of labor and raw materials. 
* * * The children of ex-King Charles of Hun- 
gary, with the exception of the Archduke Rob- 
ert, now convalescing at Zurich after an opera- 
tion for appendicitis, have left Switzerland on 
their way .to join their parents in their. Madeira 
exile, 


TIBET 


After a residence of eleven months in Lhassa, 
Mr. Bell, head of the British Mission to Tibet, 
returned to India and related some unique ex- 
periences. Mr. Bell was the first white man 
to attend the ceremony of initiation of new offi- 
cials at the great festival of the Tibetan New 
Year. He was also invited by the monks to 
act as arbitrator in one of their quarrels with 
the army, which in the past had given rise 
to terrible massacres. Mr. Bell found that the 
Dalai Lama read the Indian newspapers, closely 
followed events in the outside world, and was 
a capable ruler. He further reported the 
Tibetans as contented and prosperous, but with 
an instinctive dislike for foreigners, 


TURKEY 


The Angora Assembly, in the middle of Jan- 
uary, elected as Commissar for Public Works 
Fevzi Bey, Deputy for Diarbekir, and as Com- 
missar for Defense, General Kiazim Pasha, 
formerly in command of the Ismid front. Both 
these men were regarded as extremists. Yusef 
Kemal Bey, the Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 


PUBLIC OPINION 


MERICAN public interest in the success of 
A the Washington conference was _ revealed 

by a statement published on Jan. 17 by the 
Committee of General Information of the Ad- 
visory Committee to the American delegation. 
Up to Jan. 15 the committee had received opin- 
ions of the work of the conference from 13,878,- 
671 peeple. These communications included 10,- 
093,845 pleas for Divine guidance. More than 
1,000,000 people reported themselves in favor of 
open sessions. Some 11,642,685 voiced their belief 
that the delegation should use its own judgment 
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—Stockton (Cal.) Record 


Shall We Permit This to Continue? 
He Who Treads Upon the Constitution Shows 
Disrespect to the American Flag 


telegraphed his regrets to M. Aristide Briand, 
whose resignation as Prime Minister caused a 
good deal of anxiety in Angora. * * * On 
Feb. 3 a returned member of the French Mis- 
sion to Angora said in an interview in Paris 
that Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s anxiety for a 
settlement of the Angora understanding with 
France was emphasized by the daily dwindling 
of his ranks and the exhaustion of his treas- 
ury. Over 1,000 Nationalist functionaries had 
been paid nothing since July, 1920, and tribal 
chieftains had contributed only enough gold 
to pay for food for the army. Consequently, 
the Angora police winked at crimes, including 
the looting of stores, whose stocks, however, 
were so reduced, that, unless the Allies reach 
a settlement, Kemal would face a_ general 
strike and the possible desertion of his follow- 
ers to Constantinople. 


ON DISARMAMENT 


in deciding how far world disarmament or limi- 
tation of armament should go; 271,926 favored 
limitation with ‘‘ benevolence and liberality ”’ 
only 29,919 demanded complete disarmament. 
There were 12,798 who declared against any 
limitation, while 11,647 advised. caution, and 8,454 
demanded an increase in naval strength. Pro- 
tests against alliances and ententes with Europe 
were received from 11,369; on the other hand, 
appeals for an association of nations were made 
by 1,098,905, 








SLESVIG’S REUNION WITH DENMARK 


By H. BOLLEMOSE 


To the Editor of Current History: 

In your magazine for December, 1921, 
there is an article about the reunion of the 
northern part of Slesvig with Denmark. 
Marius Hansome writes (p. 476), “ The 
Annexationists raised the cry of the old 
“‘ Ejderpolitiken ”; and on p. 477, “ In con- 
trast with * * * stood a few fanati- 
cal Nationalists and Annexationists at 
home, who wanted Slesvig annexed as far 
south as the Ejder River, regardless of the 
free plebiscite.” 

It was not only a few fanatical Nation- 
alists and Annexatignists that disagreed 
with H. P. Hanssen’s policy; but, as the 
voting in the council of the Voting Society 
of North Siesvig, in December, 1919, shows, 
a strong minority, very little smaller than 
the majority, there favored Mr. Hanssen 
and his work. Those Slesvig Danes who 
differed from him were called the Flens- 
burg Group. This included T. Grau, the 
leader, and N. G. Gotthardsen, who, with 
H. T. Hanssen, were the three Danish can- 
didates to the German Reichstag in 1912. 

The foundation on which the present Ger- 
man-Danish boundary is fixed was laid at 
«a meeting of the council of the Voting 
Society of North Slesvig. This meeting 
was held Nov. 16-17, 1918, in Aabenraa. 
H. P. Hanssen proposed that North 
Siesvig, down to the present boundary, 
should vote as a unit for Germany or Den- 
mark, and if there should be a Danish ma- 
jority (a foregone conclusion), the whole 
district should go to Denmark, even if 
everybody knew that there was a German 
majority in the town of Ténder and per- 
haps other parts of northwestern North 
Slesvig. This was considered a natural 
division that could not be broken up. Later 
there was to be held a separate plebiscite 
in a yet undecided area south of North Sles- 
vig, which afterward became the Second 
Zone. On the other hand, the Flensburg 
Group, through N. G. Gotthardsen, pro- 
posed that a plebiscite should be held 
over the whole of Slesvig, but by districts. 
The Supreme Council of the Allies would 


then divide Slesvig in accordance with the 
result of the vote, as was done later in the 
case of Silesia. The foregoing information 
is taken from H. P. Hanssen’s own book, 
“ Graensesporgamaalet ” (“The Boundary 
Question ”), and I will leave it to American 
readers to decide for themselves as to 
whether any one has a right to call the men 
of the Flensburg Group, who disagreed with 
H. P. Hanssen, fanatical Nationalists and 
Annexationists. 

True, after the vote in the Second Zone 
had given the Germans a majority, the 
Flensburg Group tried to get that district 
internationalized for fifteen years. But 
that was not a disagreement with the 
principle of self-determination. It was the 
principle used later in Upper Silesia, which 
for fifteen years will be ruled by a mixed 
commission. The plan was not accepted, 
and the Second Zone, including Flensburg, 
is now a part of Germany. 

It is hard to understand what is meant 
by the statement that the case would have 
been lost if Mr. Hanssen had not foreseen 
the necessity of dividing Slesvig into three 
zones. On the contrary, he succeeded in 
eliminating Zone 3, South Slesvig. Even 
if there had been no zones in Slesvig, as 
the Flensburg Group desired, and if there 
had been a German majority in Slesvig as 
a whole, Denmark would have got the 
northern part, where there was a large 
Danish majority. Thus in Upper Silesia, 
where there is a German majority, Poland 
gets part of the country. 

The article states that Flensburg has an 
adult population of 40,000, of which only 
1,500 voted for restoration. The fact is 
that Flensburg contains over 60,000 in- 
habitants, of which 19,416 voted for Ger- 
many on March 14, 1920, and 7,589 voted 
for Denmark. Flensburg had a Danish 
majority when the Prussians conquered the 
town in 1864; then it became more and 
more Germanized. But since the end of the 
war, the Danish sentiment has been so 
strong a growth that the leading German, 
the Mayor of the city, Mr. Todsen, some 
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time ago warned his countrymen that it 
was possible to lose Flensburg as a Ger- 
man city. 

Finally, a few words about the Ger- 
manization of South Slesvig. The whole 


population there, with the exception of a. 


very few immigrant Germans, is of pure 
Danish origin, exactly the same kind of 
people as the Danish-speaking, Danish- 
feeling natives of North Slesvig. But for 
various reasons the people of South Slesvig 
have adopted the German language and 
therewith, in a way, German sympathies; 
even though the Prussians never have been 
popular there. Yet even in South Slesvig 
the native people are here and there learn- 
ing to see that they are living on old Danish 


soil, and that Denmark is their mother 
country. For example, take the case of 
Detlef Thomsen, a farmer of the most 
southerly part of Slesvig. He was elected 
after the war a member of the German 
Reichstag, as a German, of course. Then, 
by studying Danish history, he became con- 
vineed that he was living in an old Danish 
land, and that he was really a Dane; there- 
fore he wanted all Slesvig to go back to 
Denmark. He sacrificed his public position 
for his convictions and resigned his seat in 
the Reichstag. This case and many others 
prove that the time may come when all 
South Slesvig will wish to be reunited with 
Denmark. 
Kelowna, B. C., Canada, Jan, 24, 1922. 


THE PROHIBITION MOVEMENT 
IN CHILE 


By ERNESTO MONTENEGRO 


North American editor of El Mercurio, Chile 


E Latin-American countries look to 

the United States not only as a great 
purchaser and producer of commodities, 

but even more eagerly as a source of inspira- 
tion for their political and social reforms. 
That this interest is beginning to be 
reciprocated by the more enlightened 
elements of the Northern Republic is 
evidenced by the numerous items on 
reform movements in Latin-American 
countries that find their way into the 
American press. The prohibition move- 
ment in Chile is an instance in point. For 
many years there has been a steadily in- 
creasing propaganda in Chile for the re- 
pression of alcoholism. This movement 
found expression some thirty years ago in 
a National Temperance League, and ten 
years later in the passage of a bill for the 
taxation and control of alcoholic beverages. 
The law is now undergoing a thorough 
revision in Congress according to a care- 
fully worked out plan, which was formu- 
lated in the course of lengthy discussions 
between representatives of the opposing 
interests, with the Government sitting at 
the meetings. In order to appreciate the 
spirit and the letter of the new bill, it 


should be remembered that the factors 
which influence the problem in Chile are 
quite different from those which the Amer- 
ican reformer has had to deal with. In 
the first place, there is a great dispropor- 
tion in the relative value of the wine indus- 
try in Chile as compared with that in the 
United States. The real importance of 
this element of the problem may be under- 
stood by comparing it with the problem 
which the State of California had to solve 
when prohibition was imminent. 

For many years Chile has had a surplus 
of wine, which for one reason or another 
has been unable to find a market abroad. 
The two main causes for this lack of de- 
mand are the want of standard qualities 
in the export product itself and the arti- 
ficial obstacles in the form of tariff duties 
levied by neighboring countries. The lack 
of adequate reciprocity treaties is still a 
serious obstruction in this regard. At the 
same time it must be borne in mind that 
Chile has more than 500,000,000 pesos in- 
vested in vineyards alone and about 200,- 
000,000 in machinery and buildings. Fur- 
thermore, the production of fine types of 
wine has been for more than sixty years 
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the pride of our great landowners, to such 
an extent that our historical family names 
are forever identified with certain wines. 

This overproduction has_ served, of 
course, as a stimulus to an abnormal na- 
tional consumption, putting it within easy 
reach of all. On the other hand, the prob- 
lem of alcoholism in Chile resembles that of 
countries like France, rather than that of 
Northern Europe or the United States, 
where hard liquors are the prevailing evil. 
For, it seems to me, even though the wine 
habit and the whisky habit have no other 
difference than the quantity needed to pro- 
duce intoxication, there are more hopes of 
effecting a national cure of a wine-drink- 
ing nation by slowly diminishing the alco- 
holic content of the less strong beverage. 

The Chilean Government does not aim at 
a more profitable exploitation of drinking 
by means of a heavier tax; neither does it 
aim at a summary enforcement of prohibi- 
tion. The whole spirit of the law can be 
summed up in the homeopathic formula: 
Similia similibus curantur. The project as 
it is presented is to limit the production 
of brandy to 2,000,000 litres for the first 
year, and to reduce this amount 10 per cent. 
at every vintage for five successive years; 
this means that by 1926 the production will 
be reduced to 1,000,000 litres for human 
consumption. The vineyards of the coun- 
try are to be taxed according to their acre- 
age, regardless of the amount they produce, 
and at the same time a different scale of 
taxation is to be introduced, based on the 
quality of the product in each zone. Two 
other very important measures are stipu- 
lated in the bill. One is the establish- 
ment of local prohibition in the nitrate 
region, leaving only to the ports far dis- 
tant from the working districts the y vivi- 
lege of receiving and consuming a limited 
quantity of alcoholic drinks; the other for- 
bids the sale of liquor in the mining dis- 
tricts of Central and Southern Chile, where 
several American plants are situated, and 
in the Magellan territory, where the wool 
and meat industries are located. 


The influence of the reformers in shaping 
the bill is plainly visible in the provisions 
for social uplift and economic compensation. 
For instance, 50 per cent. of the taxes on 
vineyards will be devoted to the buying of 
bonds for the reimbursement of wine grow- 
ers who decide to uproot their vines and try 
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a new agricultural venture. The distillers 
who wish to abandon their business will also 
be compensated and their plants turned 
over by the Government to industrial pur- 
poses. There will be a substantial subsidy 
for the production of industrial alcohcl such 
as can be used for motive power. 

The other 50 per cent. of the taxation on 
vineyards will be used for temperance 
propaganda, for stimulating the exportation 
of standardized wines and for research work 
to improve the methods of production of fuel 
alcohol. The fruit industry will also re- 
ceive protection from the same source in. 
the form of subsidies for the exportation 
of the natural product as well as for its 
manufacture into non-alcoholic beverages. 

One of the most significant features of 
the Chilean prohibition movement is that 
it has succeeded in engaging the active co- 
operation of many labor societies, among 
them the longshoremen of the northern 
perts, who in some instances have opposed 
the unloading of liquor shipments. To 
many observers this attitude appears to 
have been inspired by religious and temper- 
ance workers from the United States, al- 
though to more cynical onlookers’ the 
sabotage had all the earmarks of a demon- 
stration staged by the manufacturers of 
more poisonous beverages in the very ports 
where the demonstrations were held. 

At any rate, it looks as if Chile, the 
Latin-American country where the liquor 
interests are most powerful, will have the 
honor of leading in a South American move- 
ment toward prohibition. 


Correcting an Injustice to 
the Reuter Agency 


In February CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, 
in an article by Burnet Hershey on Hugo 
Stinnes, this sentence appeared: “He 
[Hugo Stinnes] controls the Reuter Bureau, 
The Associated Press of Germany.” CuR- 
RENT HISTORY wishes to express to its read- 
ers and to the Reuter Agency its regrets 
and apologies for this unfortunate error. 
The long-established Reuter News Agency 
is an English organization of the highest 
repute, and is not in any way associated 
with Hugo Stinnes or with any other Ger- 
man or German organization.—EDITOR CUR- 
RENT HISTORY. 
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Learn to SPEAK 
for what you want 


PRRHE world is yours 
for the asking; but 

you must.know how to ask. 

All your knowledge is 
of little practical use un- 
less you can express it. 
It’s the power of speech— 
the knack of convincing 
others—that gets you 
what you want in this 
life. No one makes a real 
success without it. 

You can make yourself 
a convincing speaker in a 
short time — and with 
ridiculous ease. You can 
be well on the way next 
week. No need to attend 
school, nor do you have 
hard = study. North 
American Institute has 
completed an interesting 
and practical course that 
teaches by leaps and 
bounds. You can take it 
at home, and be through 
in three months. And 
the cost of all is a trifle 
—if you. join. classes 
starting now ! 

See how practical it all 
has been made: 


OU are taught a valuable 
trick of speaking in the 
very first lesson. Then you 
are told of vocal chords you 


never knew you could control. 
Next comes voice attack that 
gives your speech personality 
and power. ‘Simple rules to 
make your arguments logical; 
arrange them effectively; bring 
them in where they belong; 
cause what you say to be 
believed. 

Try to realize this: there are 
a few fundamental facts about 
the human mind which, when 
known and used, give any man 
or woman power to impress an 
audience—of one or a thousand 
—with the first fifty words 
uttered. Every public speaker 
knows them. Every natural 


Entire Course Sent FREE 
for an interesting Test | 





The Public Speaking course of 
this institute has been pro- 
nounced the finest in this coun- 
try; in wealth of material, sim- 
plicity, and quick application. 
Headed by R. Pattison-Kline, 
America’s foremost authority. 
We have cut the cost of 
tuition down to the low- 
limit, made terms a boy of 
18 could meet. And on top 
of that, we shall send out | 
2,000 complete courses for 
free test ! You need make 
no payment, nor promise | 
any payment, to see this | 
full, wonderful course (all 
excepting, of course, the | 
individualexaminationand | 
correction all your lessions 
receive when enrolled). I 
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IT SHOWS YO 
HOW TO 


—talk before your club or lodge. 
—acdress board meetings. 
-propose and respond to toasts. 
-make- a political speech. 
-tell entertaining stories. 
—make after-dinner speeches. 
converse interestingly. 
—write better letters. 
—sell more goods. | 
—train your memory. | 
—enlarge your vocabulary. 
—develop self-confidence. 
-acquire a winning personality. 
—strengthen your will power and | 
ambition. 7 
—become a clear, accurate thinker. 
—develop your power of concentra- 
tion. 
—be master of any situation. 













leader employs them—whether | 
consciously or not.. This mar- 
velous course reveals them all, 
and shows just how to apply | 
them. 





O you ever grope for 

words? Do you find it 
hard to state your views in 
sentences that sink in, and 
carry conviction? Stage-fright 
is a tremendous handicap. Get 
rid of it. Learn to talk at ease, 
and with effect. You can. See 
how easy we have made it: 





The right is reserved to with- 
draw this free offer any time; 
coupons will be honored in the 
order received. What is more 
important than getting your | 
coupon off in tonight’s mail ? i 


ec ee 


North American Institute (1373) 
3601 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Please send prepaid your complete 
course of Public Speaking, including 
textbooks, individual lessons, and 
self-examination papers, for one full 
week’s free test. I will return all 
material without obligation or else 
send $5 enrollment fee within a week. 
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FIRST 


HE New York Times is recognized as the repre- 
sentative newspaper of America. Its readers form 
the greatest buying power in the world. 


In the metropolitan district of New York, with a population 
of approximately 9,000,000 people, it is read by the largest 
group of intelligent, discriminating and prosperous persons ever 
assembled by a newspaper. 


The Times has the confidence of its readers. The advan- 
tages The Times offers for an advertising campaign in the world’s 
greatest metropolis are unequaled. 


The New York Times is distributed in 8,000 cities, towns 
and villages throughout the United States. Its net paid sales 
on Sunday are greatly in excess of 500,000 copies. 


Advertisements offered for publication in The New York 
Times are subject to censorship, and questionable, misleading or 
fraudulent announcements are declined. 


In 1921 The New York Times published 21,652,613 agate 
lines of advertisements; an excess over the second New York 
newspaper of tAsdy 019 lines—a greater volume of practically 
every important classification of advertising than any other 
New York newspaper. 


Quality and volume of circulation and advertising results 
considered, the advertising rates of The New York Times are 
lower than those of any other newspaper in the world. 


Che New York Cimes 


Times Square, New York 
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The Best Mattress Is Made 
Better by Using a 


(Juilted Mattress 
Protector 





This Label Protects You 


It’s like sleeping on air to sleep on 
a Quilted Protector. They are made 
of the finest materials money can 
buy. Quilted in the Excelsior way 
that keeps them light, soft and 
fluffy even after long use and 
washing. Made in all sizes to fit 
any bed and crib. 


Because of their many features, 
they are especially suited to use on 
Baby’s Crib. They protect the 
child as well as the mattress—save 
time and labor. 


Endorsed by Physicians and Used 
by the Best Families Who Know 


See that Trademark is stitched in 
corner of every Protector 
you purchase. 


THE EXCELSIOR 
QUILTING CO. 


15 Laight Street, New York City 








CLARK’S CRUISES by C. P.R. STEAMERS 
Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 23, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Superb SS “EMPRESS of FRANCE” 

18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 

4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, ete. 


Clark’s 19th Cruise, February 3 


mm MEDITERRANEAN 


Sumptuous SS “EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 
Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 
65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc, 
19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Greece, etc. 
Europe stop-overs allowed on both cruises. 
Europe and Passion Play Parties, $400 up 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York. 














on trial. The Pathfinder is a cheerful illus- 
world’s news in an interesting, understand- 
miscellany. Question Box answers your questions and is a mine 
THE PATHFINDER, 660 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
For Sale or Hire 
Wigs, Tights, Bal Masque Make-Up, etc. 


trated weekly, published at the nation’s cen- Nation’s 

able way. This splendid national weekly costs 

of information. Send 15 cents and we will send the Pathfinder 
CHARLES CHRISDIE & CO. 
We supply everything for Amateur The- 
41 W. 4ith St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., 


What 15c Will Bring You 
ter for people everywhere; an independent 
‘: Capital 
but $1 a year. The Pathfinder is the Ford Pp 
on probation 13 weeks. The 15 cents does not repay us, but we 
Theatrical Costumers 
atricals, School Plays, Historical Pa- 
New York, 


Only 15 cents gives you the Pathfinder 13 weeks From the 
home paper that telis the story of th 
of the publishing world. Splendid seriai and short stoyies and 
are glad to invest in new friends. 
Costumes Made.to Order 
geants, Moving Picture Stock Companies, 
Telephene Bryant 2449 





Established 1872 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally 

trained men win high posi- 

tions and big success in busi- 

ness and public life. Greater 

opportunities now than ever be- 
fore. Lawyers earn 

$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 

We guide you step by step. You can train 

at home during spare time. Let us send you records 

and letters from LaSalle students admitted to the 

bar in various states. Money refunded according to 

our Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. Degree of LL.B. 

conferred. Thousands of successful students enrolled. Low cost, 

easy terms. We furnish all text material, including fourteen- 

volume Law Library. Get our valuable 120-page ‘‘Law Guide’ 
and ‘‘Evidence’’ books FREE. Send for them—NOW. 








LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 3392-L, Chicago, III. 













A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


If you are always ready to put forth 
effort to make money, surely you should 
be equally ready to do something to in- 
crease your capacity to make money. 
The ‘‘ something ’’ we refer to is at- 
tendance at— 


McGOVERN’S GYMNASIUM 
Arthur A. McGovern, 
(Physical Director) 

5 WEST 66TH STREET, NEW YORK 

Telephone: Columbus 2928, 10134, 9100. 
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The Annalist 


Vital developments in the commercial and 
financial world are dealt with in every issue 
of The Annalist. Writers of authority dis- 
cuss complicated situations. 

A regular feature comprises tables of care- 
fully compiled statistics recording transac- 
tions in the most active departments of 
finance and trade. 

Graphs, charts, Stock Exchange transac- 
tions, special notes on the textile and metal 
markets appear every week. 

The Open Security Market contains adver- 
tisements of reputable firms in which are 
quoted the prices of securities not listed on 
the regular exchanges. 


THE ANNALIST 


A Magazine of Finance, Commerce and Economics 


Published Mondays by 
The New York Times Company 


$5.00 a year 


10c a copy 








3~be it the pronunciation of- 


“Foreign Exchange 
Explained” 


is an attractive booklet designed to 
familiarize the investing public with 
the many factors that exert an influ- 
ence on foreign exchange rates. It 
covers this important subject thor- 
oughly and in a manner that all will 
understand. 


Call, telehone or write for a 
free copy of booklet W-129 


WM. H. McKENNA & CO. 
25 Broadway 25 West 43d St. 


Murray Hill 8080 


NEW YORK 


Chicago, Philadelphia, Paterson, Pittsburgh 


Bowling Green 1100 





Bolsheviki,the Spelling of a puzzling word, the location of Murman (@ast-// 
the meaning of blighty, ace,tank,ukulele,etc., this Supreme Authority-Z 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


contains an accurate, final answer. 400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 


Regular and India-Paper Editions. 
Writ 


G.& C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


rite for specimen pages, prices, etc. and FREE Pocket Maps per Current History 


Che New York Cimes 
War Bolwmes 


For the student of contemporary 
history and all others who wish the 
facts regarding the great World War. 


These volumes narrate the complete 
story of the conflict from the first shot 


that rang at Serajevo to the last boom 
of the guns on Armistice Day. 


20 volumes—12,000 pages 
2,500 illustrations—three bindings 


Cash or easy-payment plan 
Published by 


The New York Times Company 
Times Square, New York 





World Events 


Described in Pictures 


Beautifully printed by the rotogravure 
process, Mid-Week Pictorial presents 
every week attractive pages of graphic 
illustrations of the chief events occur- 
ring in the world. 


Pictures of notable episodes in social, 
literary, political, dramatic and musical 
spheres are reproduced in each issue. 


Mid-Week Pictorial 


Published Thursdays by 
The New York Times Company 
Times Square, New York 
10c a copy $5.00 a year 
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Investors’ Table of Bond Yields 


Money Invested in Reliable Bonds Becomes Income Producing Property 








Advertisements of securities are accepted only from dealers and brokers of recognized standing. | 
The percentage figures in the yield column represent the rate of return based on the average price 
at which the bonds are quoted, allowance having to be made for current fluctuations. For current: 
quotations and complete info rmation on any bonds offered below, write direct to the firm listing them. 
4 


JOSEPHTHAL & COMPANY, 120 B’way, N. Y. C. 
Telephonec—Rector 5000. 


BOND ae DATE OF MATURITY OFFERED TO YIELD 
Elkhorn Piney, Coal Mining 74%4%, 1930 T1466 
Midwest Utility 8s, 1941 8% 







JEROME B. 






















SULLIVAN & COMPANY, 44 Broad St., N. Y. C. 
Telepnonc--Broad 1723, 7130-4, 5234-5. 


Foreign Government Bonds 


PYNCHON & COMPANY, 111 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Telephone—Rector 970. 


We will be pleased to mail upon request to dealers 
only our six weekly quotation sheets giving accurate 
markets on approximately 600 issues. 


M. S. WOLFE & CO., Broad St., N. Y. C. 


Telephone—Broad 25. 


BOND DATE OF MATURITY OFFERED TO YIELD 
B. F. Goodrich Convertable 7s, due April, 1923; price 98 7.75% 
Canadian Pacific 4% Dekenture Stk., London issue; price 61 5.56% 
Argentine 5s of 1909; price 75 6.00% 


U. S. of Mexico Gold 5s, External Loan; price 57 
Yield—not paying—3742% accumulated. 

Mexican Irrigation 4%s of 1908; price 34 

Guaranteed principal and interest by Mexican Govt.; 

Yield—not paying—31%% accumulated. 





MORTON LACHENBRUCH & CO., 42-44 Broad St., N. Y. C. 


Telephone—Brcad 7300. 


BOND DATE OF MATURITY OFFERED TO YIELD 
Cuba R. R. Equip. & Imp. 5s, 1960 1.75 
Eastern Steel Co. Ist 5s, 1931 6.60 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. 1st 5s, 1946 7.10 


Northern Ontario Light & Power Ist 6s, 1931 8.15 















CHARLES H. CLARKSON & CO., 66 Biwey; N; ¥.:€ 
Telephone—Bowling Green 4020-26 

BOND DATE OF MATURITY OFFERED TO YIELD 

American Tel. & Tel. Cos. 6s 

New York Central Deb. 6s 


MERRILL, LYNCH & CO., 120 Broadway, New York. 
Uptown Office, 11 East 48d Street 
Los Angeles, I. N. Van Nuys Building 
Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Denver, 
105 So. La Salle St. Penobscot Bldg. First Wisconsin Natl. Bank Bldg. 206 U. S. Natl. Bank Bidg. 


Special Circular on the S. S. Kresge Company with graphic charts. 
Send for Circular CH-128. 





L. A. HUGHES & CO., 100 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


'Telephone— Rector 2853. 
32-Page Pamphlet—ten-year price range of all listed bonds. 
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To Help Yourself 


Invest in sound stocks while 
prices are low. You should 
secure substantial profits, 
for business. conditions are 
improving and security 
prices rising proportionately. 
Our Monthly Installment 
Plan enables you to invest 
small sums in safe, remun- 
erative ‘stocks. It is an in- 
strument with the help. of 
which you can pave your 
way to financial indepen- 
dence. 


A list of secure stocks of 
high yield will be sent on re- 
quest. -‘Write for our latest 
Bulletin and free booklet 
fully describing our plan. 


Ask for 130-T.T. 


DUNHAM :é(@ 


‘ Investment Securities 


43 Exchange Place, New York 


Phones Hanover 8300-16. 





The Recovery 


in 


High-Grade Bonds 


has gained momentum steadily since 
last Summer. Yet. bond yields are 
still on the average substantially higher 
than the normal yields of other years. 


Taken in conjunction with the con- 


structive news developments which are. 


exerting a _ stabilizing influence on 
every branch of industry, the excellent 
income still obtainable on standard 
bonds should render their purchase 
advisable. There are also many 
opportunities to excharige bonds for 
others yielding higher returns at the 
same prices. 


Send for our list of suggestions 


Cartes! CarKsons 


66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK| 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 











33 Years in . 
Export Banking 


Branches Affiliations 
Argentina Brazil 
Chile Colombia 
Peru Ecuador 
Uruguay Venezuela 
Other Branches 

Bradford Manchester Paris 

Spain Mexico 

Head Office, London 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERIGAN 
“BANK, LIMITED 


New York Agency, 49 Broadway 











| How to 
| Select Bonds 


Call at our offices and talk over your in- 
vestment problems, or write for the 
following :* 

10-Year Price Range 

| Of Bonds 


32-page Pamphlet: Sales—Prices—Yields 
—Highs and Lows, etc. 


Bond Terms Defined 


Full explanation of all types of bonds. 


Buying Safe Bonds 
On the Partial-Payment Plan. 


Semi-Monthly Circular 


Listing Best Bond Buys, etc. 


To obtain your free copies, write on 
your business or personal stationery. 


| L. A. HUGHES & CO. 


Investments 
| 100 Broadway New York 
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Current History | Magazine—Advertising Section 








“Dad, I need an encyclopedia 
that tells about things as they are— 


“This book is all out of date. Why, dad, it doesn’t even tell about the Great 
War. I want to read about Chateau Thierry, where brother’s regiment fought. 
This old book tells about Chateau Thierry, but it doesn’t say anything about 
the Americans who were there in 1918. 


“And! wanttoreadabout Wireless Ielephones. 
This book is all ancient history. Isn’t there an 
encyclopedia that tells about these things?” 


“Yes, my boy, there is such an encyclopedia. 
It’s up-to-date, and tells all about the Great War 
and Wireless Telephones, and thousands of other 
things that you and | want to know about and not 
to be found in any other encyclopedia. It’s the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. And we are 
going to have it here in the library where you and 
I can use it when we want to find out about things 
as they are. | sent an order today to the publishers 


to have it shipped to us at once.” 


The Encyclopedia 


AMERICANA 


New Up-to-date 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA CORPORATION 
27 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free of charge descriptive literature of the AMERICANA. | 


Authoritative 


Within the short span of seven 
years the world has undergone 
tremendous changes. 


An encyclopedia edited before the war 
makes a nice appearance on the library 
shelves, but it is of little service to the 
reader who seeks a true picture of men 
and countries, of science and industry, of 
the great revolutions in thought and prog- 
ress—as they are today. 


Misinformation is worse than none. 


The new AMERICANA, the best that 
American brains and resources could 
produce, meets every test of an authori- 
tative, up-to-date world reference work 
for American readers. 


More than 2,000 eminent specialists 
from over the world have contributed 
to this American work. All American 
subjects are covered by Americans— 
more thoroughly than has ever before been 
done in a great work of reference. 


That is why the new AMERICANA 
numbers among its subscribers all the 
great Universities and Public Libraries. 


Your childrenneed the AMERICANA. 
You will find it invaluable at your 
office. The members of your business 
staff will thank you for placing it at 
their service. 











STEINWAY: 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


he price of’ happiness 


T is the way with art that those 
who know and love the best can 
find no happiness in that which is 
other than the best. And therefore, 
to own a piano is one thing—to 
own the Instrument of the Immor- 
tals is another. For when you buy 
a piano you do not buy a thing of 
wood and steel, of wires and keys 
—it is music that you buy—the 
greatest of the arts. 


The Steinway is the piano over 
whose keyboard Richard Wagner 
dreamed his visions and enriched 
the world. It is the Voice with 
which Liszt, Gounod, Rubinstein 
and their immortal fellows spoke to 
mankind. It is the piano of 
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Paderewski and the piano on which 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann are 
playing their way to immortality 
today. 


You who find happiness in the 
music of the Immortals—surely you 
can find happiness only in the 
Instrument of the Immortals. And 
the price of this happiness is less 
than you may think. Here at 
Steinway Hall we strive to make it 
so easy that there is no thought of 
burden. For it is the ideal of 
Steinway & Sons to make the 
finest piano that can be made and 
to sell it at the lowest cost and upon 
the most convenient terms that can 
be made. 


Any new Steinway piano may be purchased with a cash deposit of 10% 
and the Siivase extended over a period of two years. 


Prices: $875 and up 


Used pianos are accepted in partial exchange 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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